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SINCLAIR LEWIS HITS THE TRAIL 


Carries the “Babbitt”? Method to the 


‘Mantrap”’ 


MANTRAP. By Sinclair Lewis. 308 pp. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace 4 Co. §2. 


By HENRY LONGAN STUART 


INCLAIR LEWIS did not reach the 
commanding position that is his in 
American imaginative literature 
through any of its golden doors. He was 
not coaxed and dandled into a reputa- 

tion sedulously prepared in advance by 
rumor and innuendo. Nor did he, by a first 
spectacular success, achieve the once and 
for all freedom of the city. As the public 
were reminded when the trilogy of his 
2zarly novels was reissued three years 
ago, a considerable volume of what 
might most charitably be termed 
merchantable fiction lay behind him 
before ‘‘Main Street’’ was driven 
through public indifference. 
word, Mr. Lewis 
the very common and 
tinguished position of those who 
are forced to learn while they 
earn, rather than while they yearn. 
To those who study the three early 
novels carefully, it is evident now, 
of course, that he was learning very 
well. A progressive honesty was 
gradually discarding the obvious and 
rectilinear devices of the school that 
thinks with its typewriter. Best of 
all, a glowing and growing exaspera- 
tion with certain sordid aspects of 
the American scene was supplying 
the fervor, the ‘‘vivida vis’’ for the 
lack of which any novel, however 
cleverly written, is a still-born child 
of the brain. ; 

With ‘“*Main Street,’’ and still 
more with the amazing ‘‘Babbitt,’’ 
which, one might say, created a line 
of demarcation between two orders 
of thought that all the angry pro- 
tests of those on the further side 
have not succeeded in breaking 
down, Mr. Lewis did attain a certain 
pre-eminence. And there is this 
penalty for pre-eminence of any sort, 
that where much is given much is 
expected. Those who have conceded 
the right to impress, always retain 
the right to be disappointed. No 
censors are more severe than those 
who, through their very enthusiasm, 
have been led to look for something 
in the nature of a surprise in each 
successive book of their favored au- 
thor and find themselves balked. 
To one reviewer, at least, it is pretty 
obvious along what lines criticism of 
*‘Mantrap,”’ ‘Mr. Lewis's new novel, 
is going to run. It is because he 
thinks he sees an intrinsic injustice 
evolving itself that he would seek to 
point out one aspect, at least, very 
liable to be missed, that may supply 
a key to the author's intention in 
returning, thus late in the day, to 
what on the face of it is a métier 
he had been well advised to discard. 

Is the plot of ‘‘Mantrap’’ undis- 
tinguished? On the face of it, ut- 
terly so. Anathema was recently 
uttered in high places against critics 
who take publishers’ announce- 
ments into consideration at all. At 
the risk of incurring it one is tempt- 
ed to quote from what Mr. Lewis’s 
publishers have been content should 
whet appetité and awake desire on the 
jacket of his latest novel. ‘‘A story of the 
northern wilds, rapids and lonely forest.’’ 
“‘A trader, a tenderfoot and a girl.’’ Could 
anything he more banal—more amorphous? 
Could anything be imagined that would 
more inevitably range ‘‘Mantrap’’ in the 
category of the sugared and packaged un- 
realities that take their chance upon drug- 
store counters between hot-water bottles 
and thermos flasks? It is true, we are in- 
formed rather perfunctorily, that the book 
contains ‘‘characters as real and poignant 
as George F. Babbitt and Carol Kennicot."’ 
But there is no hint that ‘the girl’’ is one 
of the most blighting pictures of inadequacy 
ever drawn, that “‘the trader’’ is a stricken 
and stoical philosopher, that the ‘‘tender- 
foot"’ is a middle-aged and overcivilized 
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lawyer, his soul a chaotic battleground of 
impulses and inhibitions, that upon all three 
rests the blight of a sardonic destiny, and 
that the dénouement of their actions and 
reactions upon each other is fresh demon- 
stration of the faculty of the elemental and 
trivial to play havoc with the fine and com- 
plex. ‘‘Out-of-door’’ fiction should find 
**Mantrap"’ strange company. 

Nearly everybody knows a Ralph Pres- 
cott of the Yale Club and the more lucra- 
tive bar, dandled and cosseted into bachelor- 
hood by an adoring mother, saved from all 
rough contacts of life by money and pro- 


Sinclair 
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fessional dignity, and who, at 40, is not 
quite sure whether he is courageous or 
craven. 


It was his misfortune as a private citi- 
zen, and his blessing as a lawyer, that he 
could see two sides of any controversy, 
both of two conflicting personalities, even - 
when one of them happened to be him- 
self * * * It is such men who flee to 
monasteries, to narcotic reading, to a 
gregariousness hateful yet protective; un- 
able either to tolerate or to change the 
childish hurts and squabbles with which 
we poison life. 


In homelier language Ralph is one of 
those gents who iet policemen and truck 
drivers ‘‘get away with it,’’ who will sit 
in a chill apartment rather than face dis- 
obliging janitors, who will lose a train when 


the alternative is strong-arm methods on 
the subway. In face of deadly danger, as 
the late war showed, such men often dis- 
play lofty courage. Perhaps it is because 
war gives them their chance that bullies and 
bruisers (as Washington noted) hate it. 
Big Bertha in the trenches is less terrible 
to them than big Katrina in the kitchen. 
But theirs is not a workaday courage, nor 
one that shows well faced with the other 
kind, that comes from a consciousness of 
well-padded ribs, a left that packs a mean 
punch and clothes that a rough-and-tumble 
will not spoil. They are brave, but they 





Lewis. 


“hate a fuss.’’ Ana, instinctively, they 
are wary of intimate relations with the 
other sex. The imagination that often does 
duty for cormmon sense tells them that about 
the shortest cut any one man can take 
away from peace of mind is to be entirely 
responsible for the actions of any one 
woman. 

Such is Ralph Prescott when he turns 
his face toward the Canadian wilds for a 
‘‘rest cure,’’ ignorant that fate will fling 
a desirable and desperate woman into his 
fastidious arms. ‘As an apprenticeship for 
his ordeal he has three weeks of camping 
alone with E. Wesson Woodbury, ‘‘Vice 
President and sales manager of the fabu- 
lously powerful Twinkletoe Stocking Com- 
pany.’’ Woodbury is drawn for us with 
the lucidity of absolute loathing. Under his 


Big Woods 


envelope of bluff good fellowship this blow- 
hard of the Buckingham Country Club con- 
ceals the soul of a slave driver and the 
mental make-up of a prep school bully. 
**You could see Wes as a boy, a puffy boy, 
the butt of his gang, more ingenious than 
any of them at devising plans for stealing 
melons and torturing cats.’’ 


Woodbury had developed from fussiness 
to nagging. * * * He would poke Ralph 
awake and yelp: ‘‘Going to pound your 
ear all day? Well, there’s one thing you 
can do decently—you can sleep. Ha, ha, 
ha! * * * As they went down to the 
water's edge. * * * Woodbury 
would splash a bit and whoop: 
“*All you need is a little water on 
you to look like a drowned rat, 
dearie. Didums get bad temper 
when ums wakes up? * * *** 


When Ralph spoke of anything 
more profound than bonds, the 
stocking business, golf or motors, 
Woodbury croaked: ‘Great little 
talker, ain’t you? You'd make a 
fine college professor.’’ With all the 
will in the world to bury an axe in 
the fat foolish neck that sweats he- 
fore his eyes on portages and 
paddlings, Prescott endures his tor- 
ture stoically and courteously. He 
has not told Wes what he really 
thinks when Joe Easter, the trader, 
saves him from the hell-on-earth 
into which he has stumbled and 
takes him to his own home. 

Joe is a trapper and.trader of 45 
with a big frame, a big heart, and 
a self-evolved philosophy of life that 
has nothing in common with worldly 
wisdom. On a trip to Minneapolis 
he has ‘‘falien’’ in a manicure parlor 
for a head of bobbed fair hair, a few 
inches of white neck and a plaintive 
voice. He is realizing too late that 
a middle-aged man may win a pretty 
and flighty wife, but, though he bury 
his happiness in the woods, the 
world will beat a path to his door. 
Of Alverna higher praise can hardly 
he given than that, as a creation, 
she is worthy to set beside Leora, 
the faithful little sloven, of ‘‘Arrow- 
smith."" The same strange. antith- 
esis. Alverna is treacherous, but 
she is neat and domestic-minded. 
Her house shines ‘‘like a new pin.’’ 
She~has an honest pride in swept 
rooms, scoured kitchen-ware, dainty 
cooking. She surrounds the man 
she is betraying with creature com- 
fort and even with a sort of willful 
and unstable love. But behind all 

her bright competence smolders the 

anger of a woman who feels -herself 
cheated, the utter unreliability of 
any one, man or woman, who has 
nursed a grievance into a self-justifi- 
eation. With the handsome young 
trappers and policemen who frequent 
the house she has ‘‘affairs’’ of whose 
extent she keeps the secret. The 
very gentleness and condonation of 
her aging husband act like a goad 
upon what conscience is left, driving 
her into outbursts of Maenad fury 
which to the stranger’s presence 
adds the attractive element of an 
audience. 


With a frightful scream she in- 
terrupted him. [It is after a party to the 
prim element at Mantrap and when Joe 
has been philosophizing on the duty of 
neighborliness.] She threw up her fists, 
clenching and unclenching her fingers like 
the tentacles of some huge white insect, 
her pointed nails jabbing her palms. She 
tossed her head back, hair flying insanely. 
She screamed again. She rushed at Joe 
and beat his chest, raging: ‘‘Oh, shut up, 
shut up, shut up! Just like you—you let 
that devil shame me, then go and be 80 
calm about it—you cold potato, and you 
are a cold fish, too. I'll tell the world! 
You'll go right off to sleep tonight! 
You'll snore! You’ll forget! And I'll lie 
awake and feel so damn sick because I 
can't get my hands on her fat neck. * * * 
Where’s that whisky you brought in? 
* * ** She (Continued on Page 25) 
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THE ANATOMY OF TOBACCO. By 
Arthur Machen. 186 pp. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. §$2. 

By PERCY A. HUTCHISON 


ERTAIN books’ there are 
which for one reason or an- 
other come to acquire interest 
vhiefly as curiosities of litcra- 
ture. And this aside from, or 
in addition to. whatever they may 
possess of intrinsic value or signifi- 
cance. The best example in English 
of such a curiosity of literature is 
probably Hichard Burton's ‘‘The 
Anatomy of Melancholy.’’ Pub- 
lished in 1421 Burton's amorphous 
creation ran through eight editions 
before its popularity finally waned. 

Few today would feel themselves 
equal to the task of wading through 
the three volumes of this strange 
work. with its divisions and subdivi- 

gions, its pages of learned quotations 

from classical tongues, and its la- 
hborious attempt to be scientific. Vet 
this book furnished Milton with 
much of the material for “‘L’ Allegro” 
and “ll Tenseroso’’ ; Laurence 
Sterne with barefaced audacity and 
with never a word of acknowledg- 
ment or the2ks appropriated from it 
at will; 2ad scores of other authors. 
great and small, fileched from “The 
Anatomy’’ many a_ tid-bit and 
dished it up as his own. 

Another book, which, fortunately. 
time has not yet succeeded in ren- 
dering entirely obsolete, is Isaak 
Walton’s “The Compleat Angier.” 
(Why in modern reprints do ‘hey 
insist on spelling this “‘complete’’?) 
Walton, because of his gentle and 
persuasive interest with things 
homely and enduring, came nearer 
than Burton ever came to the eter- 
nal verities. so that his volume of 
fishing and mild philosophy has in 
it that which cannot die. Neverthe- 
less. the book taken as a_ whole. 
must, like ‘“‘The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,”” be classed as a literary cu- 
riosity, fascinating in its appeal to 
the discerning and _ disinterested 
reader, but doomed to be passed over 
with a shrug by the majority. 

Yet it is not with either of these 
books in detail that the present writ- 
ing is concerned. Mention has peen 
made of them to establish the point 
of view from which to approach a 
book nearer our own time, ‘“‘The 
Anatomy of Tobacco,"’ by Arthur 
Machen, which first issued from the 
press forty years ago and is now re- 
printed by the American publisher 
who has been republishing the 
works of this rarely gifted but too- 
little-known author. ‘““‘The Anatomy 
of Tobacco,’ despite the universality 
of the plant’s use, is a book for the 
*few—but by those few it will be 
prized. 

A few words on the life of the 
author are necessary here. Arthur 
Machen in the year 1884+ was 20 
years of age. H. was a shy lad, 
filled with classical learning and 
hideously poor. He gained his living 
by teaching small children, at which 
tusk he earned 2 shillings a week; 








and lived in a small room on a shabby | 


London street. Twenty-five shillings 
a week did not suffice for adequate 
food; it permitted nothing in the way 
of relaxation and recreation. Had 
Machen lived in Greenwich Village 
instead of London, had he been edu- 
cated in America instead of England, 
and had the year been 1914 instead 
of 1884, he no doubt would have 
taken to writing for The Masses 
and The Liberator. As it was, he 
freed his soul from the torment of 
the poverty which restricted _ his 
body and filled his moments of ap- 
palling loneliness by writing “The 
Anatomy of Tobacco,’’ the lineal 
descendant of the book Burton had 
written almost three hundred years 
earlier. Burton's title-page read: 
The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
What It Is. 

With All the Kinds, Causes. 
Symptoms, Prognostications, 
And Several. Cures 
of It 
In Three Partitions, 

With Their Several 
Sections, Members and Subsec- 
tions, Philosophically, Medically. 
Historically Cut Up. 

By Democritus Junior. 


Machen’'s original title page bore 
the inscription: ‘‘“‘The Anatomy of 
Tobacco: or Smoking Methodized, 
Divided and Considered After a New 
Fashion. By Leolinus Silwriensis, 
Professor of Fumifical Philosophy in 
the University of Krentford.'"" Thus 
the descent from “The Anatomy of 
Melancholy”’ is evident at the out- 
set and does not require Mr. Mach- 
en's genial preface to the present 
edition to inform one of the fact. 
Mr. Machen adds: 


It is as bad a little book as well 
can be. It is a hodge-podge of 
tobacco, pipes and easy schoolboy 
scholarship, and Latin and Greek 
tags. and a great deal of scholastic 
logic * * * ‘with all the odds 
and ends, and scourings and rins- 
ings of the poor mind that con- 
ceived it, a young mind that would 


Portrait of the 
Painter With a 


Pipe. 
Prom “Vincent 
Yau Gogh.” 


a Biographical 
Study by Julins 
Meier-Graefe. 
(Boston: The 


Ltd.) 


have been gay. but was cast into 
prison. * * * Distinctly a queer 
little book for a lad of 20 to write 
as relief for all his troubles. 

Mention has been made of “The 

Compleat Angler."’ Walton pub- 
lished his book thirty-two years after 
Burton and it is less of a curiosity 
than ‘“‘The Anatomy of Melancholy ' 
for the reasons already assigned, and 
more especially one is convinced be- 
cause the Staffordshire fisherman 
had a mind that had not been clut- 
tered with the book-knowledge of his 
Predecessor. Yet Walton was at 
least a stepchild of Burton, and his 
method is Burton's method in the 
main. Arthur Machen, because his 
mind was a lumber room of ‘‘Latin 
and Greek tags and_= scholastic 
logic’’ (which he might have shed 
had he been free as was the author 
‘of “The Angler’’ to loll beside a 
} brook and wheedle forth its finny 
{inhabitants), struck back directly to 
|Burton. “The Anatomy of Tobacco’’ 
{is the one perfect case extant of lit- 
| erary atavism. 
; The use of the word ‘‘anatomy"’ 
i by these authors is somewhat con- 
trary to modern prescriptions on the 
| word; but it is inherent in the ¢erm 
i itself. Coming from the Greek verb 
; meaning to cut up, its extension to 
‘any analysis is only natural: and 
there is no doubt that in carrying it 
so far as the anatomizing of any- 
; thing so nebulous as states of mind, 
there was on Burton's part a certain 
sly wit. And this same slyness of 
! wit Machen takes over and appro- 
, priates. And as a general summing 
up of ‘“‘The Anatomy of Tobacco" 
it may be said that while there is 
nothing of humor in the book, it is 
from first to last, a supreme piece of 
wit—it is, in short, a tour de force 
of wit. 

The distinction between art and 
humor is obvious; one laughs at 
humor, wit at the best can no more 
than provoke a smile. Yet the 





; Medieval 

;men who 
; (and for days) 
i how many angels could stand at the 
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reader properly oriented and attuned 


Arthur Machen’s X-Rays of. : 


My Lady Nicotine 


“The Anatomy of Tobacco” Is a Witty Bit of Literary 
Atavism Based on Burton and Walton 


can lose himself in an extended ex- 


| pression of wit as he never can in 
| humor. 


Humor depends for its re- 
sult on the broad effect: in its re- 
finement it may seem removed from 
slap-stick, but in its origins it is not, 
and the slime of its origins can never 
be quite removed or obliterated. Wit 
relies on nice distinctions, on deli- 
cacy of shade. In a word, wit is 
humor that has become précieuse. It 


‘will not tickle the ears of the ground- 


ling, nay. nor the ears of those sev- 
eral strata above the zroundlings; 
but the scholar, the connoisseur of 
wit-such a one finds therein the 


very pabulum of life. 


Machen in his preface to the new 
edition speaks of his smatiterings of 
scholastic logic. Indeed, the whole 
of the book is cast in scholastic 
guise, in the form of analysis 
through categories so dear to those 
philosophers and church- 
could) dispute for hours 
on the question of 


same time on the point of a needle. 
The schoolmen werg still disputing 
when Burton wrote: or, if not still 
disputing. their works were well 
known to his readers. Hence his 
satire on their meticulosities wus 
clear to all, and capable of infinite 
relish. The unfortunate part of 
Machen’s “Anatomy,'’' when consid- 
ered as a piece of satire, is that the 
thing satirized must be revived or 
the satire is lost. 

“The Anatomy of Tobacco” is not 
a book which can be displayed to 
advantage through the medium of 
quotation. for the reason that its 
attraction lies in the quaint tissue 
of the whole, and brevity of ex- 
cerpt destroys the tissue. But the 
scholastic method is well manifested 
in the opening chapter as follows: 


The Pipe Philosophy is divided 
into two parts, which must be 
dealt with separately and in no 
wise confounded, 

Now the first part concerns it- 
self with the matter (materials. 
and the second part with the man- 
ner (modus), The matter contains 
all things used in smoking, such 
as pipes, tobacco, and so on; and 
the manner treats of the ways in 
which smoking can be considered. 
And since we cannot treat of the 
latter as it ought to be treated 
without a perfect knowledge of 
the former, it followeth of neces- 
sity that we must first consider 
at length the matter, and that 
being thoroughly digested, pass on 
to the manner 
And after this there follows, al- 
ways in the manner of the School- 
men, the proper division and ‘‘anat- 
omizing’’ of matter into “‘«1) nec- 
essary matter; (2) contingent nec- 
essary matter: (3) 
necessary matter: (4) impossible 
matter.’’ That there will be still fur- 
ther subdivision was made evident 
in the title page of the original, as 
given above, precisely as the admo- 
nition to expect division and sub- 
division was given by Burton on 
his title page. Necessary matter is 
defined as that without which the 
act of smoking is impossible; con- 
tingent matter as that which. al- 
though not absolutely necessary to 
the act of smoking, is neverthe- 
less seldom lacking. as, for exampte, 





Confessions of a Train 


CROOKS: CONFESSIONS. By Net- 
ley Lucas.’ With a foreword by 
John C. Goodwin. 256 pp. New 
om George H. Doran Company 


T is twenty years or more since 
Al Jennings forsook train rob- 
bing as an occupation and took 
up evangelism. Since that time the 
demand for evangelists has become 
so small as to be almost negligible. 
Without intending irreverence to- 
ward the practitioners of Mr. Jen- 
nings’s later calling, however, a 
reference might be in «rder to the 
Gospel story of the fiend who, cast 
out, returned with seven of his co- 
bedevilers. What now becomes of 
a crook when he reforms? He writes 
for the confessional i 
Mr. Lucas, the publisher’s an- 
nouncement states, ‘“‘has robbed, in- 
duiged in unlawful trade. hobnobbed 





has been jailed more than once in 
| England and Canada.”’ In writing of 
| his adventures he displays, ostenta- 
| tlously, an almost incredible naiveté 
and simplicity of soul. From him 
purity flows down like water, and 
sweetness like a perennial (if some- 
what sticky) stream. 
I have known wild, intoxicating 
ts of {he writes]. 
But with it all was I ever, for an 
hour, content? Was my spirit 
ever at rest? Into what dark 
abysses of remorse, shame and 
fear have I been plunged, for not 
only have I felt hell in my soul 
but I have known what it is to be 
continually’ watched, pursued, 
dogged by the representatives of 
the law. 
There is a great deal more of this. 


| with crooks, gunmen, murderers and 











It may be well to say at once that | 


Robber 


any reader who buys the book in 
the hope of sensational disclosures 
wil] be grievously disappointed. Here 
and there the author permits a 
glimpse of large and sinister opera- 
tions in the criminal world, only to 
pass hurriedly on with some trivial 
comment. In one or two cases, how- 
ever, where there is no possibility 
of implicating any one, a fairly 
good story comes out. Such is the 
chapter called ‘‘Singeing the Beard 
of Shylock,’’ the story of an abor- 
tive attempt to borrow £5,000 from 
a money lender on false pretenses. 
Rum-running, night clubs and dope 
peddling come in for realistic de- 
scription, and under the heading ‘‘In- 
trigues of Society’’ the lucrative 
practice of arranging matches for 
penniless noblemen is dealt with at 
length. - 


contingent un- } 


ash trays. The remaining defini- 
tions need not be gone into, as the 
reader will by this time have per- 
ceived Mr. Machen’s amusing in- 
tent. 

The author prefaces the second 
Part of his book with a bit of verse 
in rhymed couplets, in the style otf 
the eighteenth century, placed be- 
tween quotations, as if not original 
There was a deal.of bad poetry 
written during that period; and Mr 
Machen's parody is not much dif- 
ferent in quality from that composed 
by his betters. 


The lazy earth doth ateam amain, 
And fumes and smokes beneath the 


rain ; 
The Rivers, Brooks and Rivulets are 
No less in smoke particular 
At nightfall; and the storm 
loud 

Is often wont to blow a cloud 
Around the Mountain-tops and they 
Din take delight in the same way: 
And send « fiery fume from out 
Their anury heights, and such a rout 
OF burnt-up ashes, that do strow 
Great cities in the plains below. 
The Setting Sun is oft made 
With smoky mists that circle him. 
So all the World's on smoking bent, 
And puffs and fumes to itx content ; 
Fill up the bowl, then, fill it high, 
Fill all the gaping pipes, for why 
Should every creature smoke but 1; 
Why, man of morals, tell me why? 


blasi 


dim 





{ To any one willing to follow Mr. 
| Machen through the pages of his 


curiously ingenious book there is 
|presented an interesting study in 
| literary growth. Indeed, it might 


;mot he too fantastic to say that in 
;the gradual liberation of the writer. 
as shown in the increasing humanity 
displayed, the true Machen becomes 
born Not that the author ever 
actually abandons the plan with 
which he started; but it is clear that 


les is tiring of his satire of the dead 


| Schoolmen and finding that, although 
' the smoking of tobacco may be stim- 


| ulating to the imagination, too rigid 


a pursuit of the “anatomy”’ of smok- 
ing has the opposite effect. Wel’ 
before the end of the book is reached 
the Latin and the Greek tags have 
pretty well disappeared, and, al- 
| though the writer insists on carry- 
‘ing his joke to the end—the bitter 
,;end—he attempts, not too success- 
| fully, to become something of a phi- 
i lohopher, « pipe philosopher. To put 
{it into the terms of our comparison, 
| Machen, as he progresses, shakes off 
; to some degree Richard Burton the 
scholar and puts on a little of Izaak 
Walton. The pity is that he was 
‘unable or unwij!ling to make the 
{transformation more thorough and 
| complete. 

‘ number of morals could be 
jdrawn from “The Anatomy of To- 
| bacco" if one were disposed. To 
point but one, ‘‘The Anatomy of To- 
bacco."" in the history of its com- 
position, is an answer to the ques- 
tion so desp:-iringly asked—How is 
one to learn to write? Mr. Machen 
replies with a single word—vwrite. 
Taking ‘o his pen to ease his soli- 
tude, projecting a work at which any 
publisher ‘would in advance have held 
up his hands, Machen learns in the 
rigid working through of an idea, in 
the elaboration of a none too fertile 
conception, to master the problems 
which are at the rvot of technique. 
The result is always what we stated 
it to be at the outset—a literary curi- 
osity, to be thrown aside by the 
many and cherished only by the few. 
And those few mainly, perhaps, only 
the collectors of curiosities. But 
Machen came subsequently to write 
many books. And, although he was 
a long time in receiving his just due, 
either in compensation or in fame, 
this to be attributed in part, per- 
haps, to the fact that he was over- 
shadowed by Stevenson, to whose 
writing his own had many similar- 
ities, he came finally to occupy a 
high place. If not quite of the elect, 
Arthur Machen is at worst among 
those just outside the gate. And in 
this strangely conceived and exe- 
cuted first book, ‘The Anatomy of 
Tobacco,’ one gets a very moving 
glimpse of the youthful and lonely 
tutor of little children deriving a 
huge amount of enjoyment out of 
his pipe and his sheets of paper. 
One sees in the Machen of ‘‘The 
Anatomy” an elf with a pen 
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A Decade in Which Europe Planted the Seeds of War 


G. Lowes Dickinson Examines the Secret Treaties of Pre-War Diplomacy 


THE INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY, 
1904-1914. By G wes Dickin- 
son. 478 pp. New York: The 
Century Company. $. 


By ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL 


NE puts down this book after 
reading its absorbing pages 
with the melancholy reflection 
that the seeds of avoidable 
war 4re still deeply imbedded 

in the soil of Europe. There is 
always the hope—what a precious 
thing in international relations is 
hope!—that the seeds will not sprout, 
or at least that the sprouting will be 
delayed until after our time, the 
solace of each generation living in a 
period of peace. 

But is something more substantial 
than hope to be sought earnestly? 
Would it not be better from every 
point of view to dig the seeds of war 
out of the ground, consigning them 
to the urn of oblivion, and thus to be 


able to cherish with some real as- 


surance the prospects of a day when 
national pride, ambition and avarice 
will bé held within bounds? 

Such is the main theme of “The 
International Anarchy,’ the latest 
fruitage of the profound researches 
of G. Lowes Dickinson, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, into the 
history of diplomacy. In “War, Its 
Nature, Cause and Cure,’’ ‘‘The Eu- 
ropean Anarchy” and other books he 
has done much to show in clear relief 
the inner workings of the system 
of plots and counterplots which have 
formed the main corpus of the rela- 
tions among some of the principal 
States of Europe, 

In the present work he goes much 
further. He has made a thorough 
study of the secret treaties which 
have been ripped recently from 
strong boxes in the once jealously 
guarded chancellories of Germany, 
Austria and Russia, together with 
the fast-accumulating mass of diplo- 
matic correspondence that is being 
brought to light in one way or an- 
other after years of concealment. 
Weaving the meaning of this new 
material into a lucid and compact 
narrative, he has exposed a situation 
which it is of the highest importance 
for the world to understand. 

But will any influential portion of 
the peoples of the world become 
aware of this situation sufficiently to 
be moved to substitute something 
better? Perhaps the old apathy 
which seemed to proceed from a 
fatalistic belief that chicanery in 
diplomatic relations was inevitable, 
or unnecessary, is still present. 
Diplomatic documents may be too 
serious and intricate a subject to 
tempt the interest of the democratic 
populations which are in actual con- 
trol now in so large a part of the 
Continent. The author has misgiv- 
ing on this point. 

Yet he has some glimmerings of 
anticipation that another generation 
will not be so heediess of the old 
dangers. He expresses the belief 
that the governing classes of Eu- 
rope, to whose blind adherence to 
outworn tradition he attributes many 
of the evils which he deplores, are 
“perhaps enjoying their last term of 
office’ and that a new set of con- 
trolling forces may be ‘‘fermenting 
underneath.” This new element, 
presumably, will be more content to 
live and let live, 

Viscount Grey of Fallodon, in his 
“Twenty-five Years,’’ coincides in 
the view that Europe is not yet 
ready to weigh the facts :mpartially 
and for their due import. He be- 
Neves that the passions which are 
left as a legacy of the conflict of 
1914-18 are still too strong to permit 
the unbiased consideration of the 
war's lessons which is necessary to 
making substantial use of them. 
“Not until a new generation rules,” 
Grey writes, ‘‘will books about the 
war be read, not to be refuted or 
acclaimed, but to be understood.” 

Meanwhile, the formerly secret 
treaties ought to be comprehended 
in théir full bearing upon the wel- 
fare of péoples, and Mr. Dickinson 
has performed a service of great 
value in undertaking to make this 
possible without delay. He has as- 
similated with & receptive mind the 
German diplomatic correspondence 
so far published, which is to cover 
the period from 1870 onward; the se- 
cret Austrian documents made avail- 
able through Professor Pribram, and 
such of the Russian dispatches as 
the Moscow Government has given 
out. The Allies have not contributed 
so far to this great store of data, 


beyond the publication of their dis- 
patches exchanged during the last 
three weeks before the outbreak of 
the war, but Great Britain has an- 
nounced that she will make full dis- 
closures later. Mr. Dickinson is of 
the opinion that the Russian and 
French papers were ‘“‘doctored,’’ but 
nevertheless that a true picture from 
all of this material can now be 
pieced together. 

Had the conditions which these 
documents reveal been relegated to 
the sphere of pure history by the 
new system established under the 
Treaty of Versailles, a knowledge of 
them would still be useful. But Mr. 





been stopped effectively. At any 
rate, secret military conventions have 
not been abandoned, and anything 
may be craftily concealed in agree- 
ments of that kind, 

On page after page he sets forth 
the effects of the elaborate deceit to 
which treaties have given rise in the 
past. For instance, at the Algeciras 
conference the Americans did not 
know, presumably, that the dice were 
loaded, and some of the minor States 
represented there were equally un- 
aware of the dickering that had been 
going on among France, Italy, Spain 
and Great Britain. The British, in 


exchange for a free hand in Egypt, 
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mentous period upon the question 
whether military mobilization meant 
war, or was to be taken only as a 
precautionary movement of defense. 
In 1911, at a secret conference of the 
French and Russian military staffs, 
it was agreed that the mobilization of 
the German Army would oblige 
Russia and France to mobilize imme- 
diately; that ‘‘the first great battles” 
would be in Lorraine, Luxemburg 
and Belgium, and that in twelve days 
the French Army would be ready to 
take the offensive against Germany 
with the aid of the British Army on 
its left wing. The Czar had agreed 
with General Boisdeffre, even before 














The Four Hiassanen of the Apocalypse. 


Dickinson emphatically takes the 
view that the same conditions sur- 
vive in many of their most alarm- 
ing forms. “Europe is armed, .sus- 
picious and covetous,’’ he writes, 
““even more than she was before the 
war.” Instead of a balance of power, 
insecure as it was, he sees the Con- 
tinent divided into exulting victors 
and a sullen group of vanquished na- 
tions, brooding over their reverses. 
As to the Versailles Treaty, Mr. 
Dickinson accepts the conclusion that 
it was drafted, in the main, on the 
traditional Hnes, and he ts no friend 
to diplomatic tradition. Despite 
President Wilson’s efforts, he sees 
the treaty as devoted chiefly to the 
weakening of the defeated powers 
and the strengthening of the victors. 
Again, he faises doubt as to 
whether the calamitous practice of 
concluding sectet tfeaties that look 
to war, despite voluble professions of 





a desire to promote a new Eden, has 





Woodcul by Durer. 


were to let France take Morocco and 
Italy’s benevolent interest in Tripoli 
had prompted her to make a compact 
with France along the same lines six 
years before. Spain wanted a share 
of the ultimate spoil and was bound 
to both Great Britain and France by 
hidden treaties on the subject. The 
fate of Morocco was made up. 

Even allies found it compatible 
with the diplomatic conscience to 
keep each other in the dark about 
things which it might be embarrass- 
ing to confess. Thus, when Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, on the feverish first day 
of August, 1914, asked Germany if 
she could give the assurance that, in 
case France should remain neutral in 
a Russo-German war, the Germans 
would not attack the French, he ap- 
parently did not know that ‘“‘France 
was pledged again and again to as- 
sist Russia in arms, in Case of war 
between her and Germany." 

Much hinged during the same mo- 








1911, that mobilization meant war. 
The main indictment which Mr. 
Dickinson brings is against the gen- 
eral system of European diplomacy. 
In he siders that, al- 
though a diplomat may be person- 
ally honorable, he is expected often to 
practice the code of the jungle in 
trying to gain selfish advantage for 
his country at the expense of other 
countries. He says: 

Coming to the immediate prelude 
to the World War, the author holds, 
on the basis of all the evidence now 
available, that Russia was to blame 
for allowing the conflict between 
Austria and Serbia to spread, as 
Austria and Germany desired it to 
be localized. Between Austria and 
Serbia, he believes that the justifica- 
tion lay with Austria, on the ground 
that the empire was defending itself 
against disruption, while Serbia was 
“desirous to extend its power by the 
disruption of its neighbor.” When 





the war broke out, “‘little Serbia 
stood on the verge of satisfying na- 
tional ambitions at the cost of the 
peoples and civilizations of three 
continents.”” Russia came in because 
she was entangled in a network of 
Balkan policies and was a victim of 
“the whole farrago of superstitions 
that dominates all States under the 
conditions of armed anarchy.”’ 

Mr. Dickinson believes that the 
moral indignation of the victorious 
powers against Germany is not jus- 
tified by the facts, for in backing her 
ally, Austria, she did no more than 
Russia did in backing Serbia. He 
lays stress on the statement that 
Germany, in the last few days, was 
vainly trying to call Austria off. 
Even if this be granted, a free hand 
for Austria in humiliating Serbia 
would have expanded greatly the 
prestige of the Triple Alliance in the 
Balkans, with an incalculable loss of 
prestige to Russia, and the blame re- 
verts once more to the system which 
kept the sword dangling by a hair 
over all Europe. 

Regarding the much - discussed 
question of what Great Britain might 
have done to stay Russia's hand 
when the Czar was on the brink of 
ordering mobilization, and what she 
might have done to stay the Kaiser’s 
hand when he was about to strike, 
the author maintains a measure of 
reserve. As to the first, he awaits 
the further publication of dispatches 
exchanged between Britain and Rus- 
sia, but. he does not seem to think 
that evidence so far available shows 
that Sir Edward Grey did all that he 
could have done to prevent hasty ac- 
tion by the Czar under the pressure 
of bellicose advisers. He infers that 
Sir Edward believed that any assur- 
ance which he might give to either 
side would merely precipitate events. 
Grey’s own explanation, previously 
given, is that if he had pledged in 
advance warlike assistance to France 
and Russia, his country might not 
have given it and the spectré of 
blood guiltiness might have haunted 
him for life. 

If there was international anarchy 
before the war, and if the essentials 
of the situation. have not been 
altered sufficiently to do away with 
it, the application of a remedy is the 
main thing to consider. Mr, Dick- 


inson holds that there is a remedy, _. 


but he states it in such sweeping 
terms that one may feel dismay at 
the prospect of its adoption in the 
present state of human nature. He 
gives a summary of it thus: 


That the way to salvation is the 
development of the League of Na- 
tions into a true international or- 
gan to control, in the interests of 
Peace, the policies of all States will 
be generally admitted by those 
who have any constructive ideas; 
and the way in which this could 
be done has been often enough 
pointed out. All States must en+ 
ter the League. The legal open} 
ings left for war must be closed; 
as was provided by the protocol. 

There must be, by consequence, 
a complete apparatus for the peace- 
able settlement of all disputes. 
There must be a genuine applica- 
tion, by States with discontented 
minorities, of the rules laid down 
by the League. There must be ar- 
rangements for an equitable distri- 
bution of important raw materials 
and the abandonment of protective 
policies. And, above all, there 
must be general, all-round dis- 
armament. 


The proposal of an “equitable dis- 
tribution of important raw materials 
and the abandonment of protective 
policies” indicates difficulties in the 
way of American acceptance of such 
@ plan which appear well-nigh in- 
superable, even if this country 
should reconcile itself to joining the 
League later, Yet perhaps a service 
is done in bringing before the reader 
in this way a concrete conception of 
the possible extent of the obstacles 
in the way of lasting peace. - 

There is also raised the predomi- 
nant question of whether, after all, 
any plan, no matter how well con- 
ceived, is likely to-bring an end of 
avoidable war. so long as there is in 
important nations a lack of the true 
spirit of good-will and fair play. 
Since Mr. Dickinson envisages Eu- 
ropean diplomacy as still bowing to 
its idols, the outlook would appear to 
be dismal. At any rate, the book 
will cause the serious-minded ‘reader 
to think, even if it does not enable 
him to see a practical way out of the 





morass which is pictured in Its pages. 
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Delteil’s Joan of Arc Is 
“Nature’s Child” 


He Reduces Her Dazzling Personality to Terms of a 
Superb Physical and Mental Health 


JOAN OF ARC. By Joseph Delteil. 
Translated from the French by 
Malcolm Cowley. New York: 
Minton Baich & Co. $3. 

OME new things in literary 
styles are to be expected at fre- 
quent intervals from the young 
French writers. For the mo- 
ment it seems that Joseph Del- 

teil, from the South of France and 

@ newcomer in Paris, has opened 

up an unexplored region with his 

“Joan of Arc.”” But recalling that 

new styles have a way of fading 

from memory and joining the snows 
of yesteryear, one may admire Mal- 
colm Cowley’s translation of “Joan 

of Arc’ without regarding it as a 

revolutionary book, 

Mr. Cowley introduces Delteil to 
Americans as ‘“‘very nearly the best” 
among the French pvets of the day. 
But he is a poet who would confuse 
"M. Jordain, for he writes in prose— 
a lyrical, exalted ‘prose, from which 
he descends from time to time to 
the level of simple argument. 

Leaving aside M. Delteil’s style for 
the moment, the reader of *‘Joan of 
Are” will be struck with Delteil’s 
' explanation of the dazzling career of 
the Maid. It is the explanation to 
which one has come in the case of 
other great geniuses—Shakespeare, 
for example. Like Shakespeare. Del- 
teil’s Joan is “Nature's child.” Far 
from being the hysterical entertain- 
er of visions such as one finds in 
Anatoje France’s history, she is su- 
perbly healthy in body and mind. 
That is M. Deltetl’s answer to Ana- 
tole France and the Realists. At the 
same time he has as little regard 
for the mystical interpreters of the 
Maid’s life and the Church which 
has made her «a _ saint. Joan's 
“voices” have not much to do with 
her story, in M. DPelteil’s opinion. 
To he sure, Saints Catherine and 
Margaret appear to her, but they are 
mere children chattering with a 
child. Of the famous vision of Dom- 
rémy Pelteil writes: 


‘ 


On the following day the saints 
reappeared. They crossed the 
meadow, walking arm in arm to- | 
ward Joan, laughing like two little | 
lunatics. (For I imagine that the 
saints are never bored in Paradise.) 


For M, Delteil Joan of Arc is any 
other girl of 18 except that she is 
perfectly in tune with heaven and 
earth—a perfect being after the 
Wordsworthian formula, 


Ah, yes, Joan of Arc was an 
18-year-old girl, in silk stockings, 
wearing a cloche. We must 
imagine her under our eyes, touch 
her with our hands. To imagine 
means to rejuvenate. She is a 
stenographer or perhaps a shop- 
girl at the Galleries Lafayette. She 
leaves her home, she commands 
the French armies, she conquers 
Europe and Asia. This is the true 
Joan of Are, | 


“Joan of Arc 
at Rheims,” by 
Ingres. 


If it is the true Joan of Arc the 
important discovery is due only to 
M. Delteil’s fancy. He cares little 
for records. Anatole France, as his 
secretary has recently recalled, spent 
twenty years on his Joan of Arc. 
M. Delteil distrusts all such research 
and places himself almost solely on 
inspiration and imagination, He 
says in a short preface: 


I love Jcan of Arc. This is my 
principal reason for writing her 
life, and there is none other. re- 
quired. Probably I am the only 
man who can understand this 
child today. She is as near to me, 
as natural as a sister. 


And he dedicates his book in the affects a 
same spirit ‘‘to simple souls, to fond 
hearts, to children, virgins, angels."’ ity. His intentional anachronisms 

It is, then, as poetry and not as/are diverting, such as when he has 
history that one reads M. Delteil’s | the Armagnac band strike up ‘‘The 
‘‘Joan of Arc." And it is in a pecu- | Marseillaise’ in the cathedra) at 
liar kind of poetic prose that the au- | Rheims at the coronation of Charles 
thor achieves a certain distinction. ; VII. He descends freely to gross- 





robust 


naiveté 
_ topples over frequently into absurd- 


which 





; He gives us his rule of life and art: | ness with a Walt Whitmanesque de- i 
He | light in all the physical manifesta- | 


; Be simple, be gay, be daring. 


tions of life. Again he is majesti- 
cally whol He ¢ 





2 


y aj 
‘‘Hymn to Milk"’ and grows lyrical ; 


, Over pure water. It is when he is 
concerned with that nature: that he 
, is most poetical: 

The warm land of Touraine, in 
June, is full -of breezes whose 
languor and enchantment are be- 
yond compare. The soil is a fac- 





Jesse James Was a Fundamental Baptist 


THE RISE AND FALL OF JESSE 


JAMES. By Robertus Love. Ilus- | 


trated with three photographs. 
446 pp. New York: G. P. Pu 
nam’s Sons. $2.75. 


EW men in any age were more 

fiercely hunted, or more 

fiercely determined to sur- 

vive, than Jesse James, the 

border bandit whose sinister, 
alliterative name has become a na- 
tional symbol for outlawry. His life 
was hizarre, his deeds prodigious. 
The plain facts about him are aston- 
ishing enough, but the man's mem- 
ory has suffered from the lurid old 
James-Boys-in-Missouri melodramas 
and the libelous romancings of the 
conscienceless penny-a-liners. Here 
at last the dreadful myths are de- 
stroyed; here, as nearly as it is 
humanly possible for a competent 
historian to ascertain it, appears to 
be the whole truth, the exact truth, 
about Jesse James. 

What a book it is! Mr. Love, a 
St, Louis newspaper man, was reared 
in the Jesse James country, and for 
many years he has been collecting 
material out of which to fashion the 
true tale of the great Jesse and his 
gang. it is easy to see that Mr. 
Love was tremendously attracted by 
bis subject. He has gone to much 
trouble to disentangle the evidence 
and to be perfectly fair. He tells 
the story of James in the style of a 
good reporter, with much fondness 
for convincing detail. 

What manner of man, in the light 
of Mr. Love’s research, was the ter- 
rible Jesse James? Weil, he was 
hardly a hero. His life. so utterly 
lacking in glamour, cannot be held 
up as proof that sin. is attractive. 
On the other hand, Jesse James—this 
is no. joke, but a fact—was a kind 
and pleasant man; he was a Fun- 
damental Baptist. carried a much- 
thumbed Bible and believed in a per- 
sonal God and a personal devil; his 
married life was a model of devotion 
and uprightness; he never swore in 


{the presence of women, nor would, said of him: ‘‘For a beardless boy 
| he allow others to do so; he disliked] he is the best fighter in the com- 
| whisky and there is no evidence that | mand.” The Civil War ended. Frank 
jhe ever got drunk; a few days be-|James and his younger brother, 
)fore he was killed he rode for two) Jesse, came home—but not to peace. 
days carrying a small dog which he|The guerrillas had murdered and 
gave to his children. Moreover, in| looted too much for it soon to be for- 
all the ordinary affairs of life, Jesse} gotten. It appears to be a fact that 
James was un honest man. if the James boys, then or later, 
Mr. Love does not defend a single | had been allowed to settle down with- 
crime that Jesse is known to havelout molestation, they would have 
committed; indeed, he demolishes/| gone ahead raising corn, hogs and 
the theory held by many of the James! mules just like any other farmers. 
apologists that all the crimes were| It was not long before they found 
due to a somewhat laudable desire| they couldn’t stop except under a 
for vengeance. And yet no one can rope. Of the Jameses and the Young- 
read this story of Jesse James with-! ers Mr. Love says: 
out feeling a great pity for the man, In certain respects they were ex- 
or without agreeing in large measure} traordinary individuals, yet they. 
with the judgment of the gravedig-| were neither subnormal nor super- 
gers at Lee’s Summit—‘‘they was} normal. They committed robberies, 
” and infrequent murders incidental 
drove to it. to robberies, from time to time 
For Mr. Love reconstructs not only through a long period of years. It~ 
the life of Jesse, but he reconstructs! was their avocation to rob banks 
that whole bloody period of the bor-| and railway trains, not ignoring an 
| der war between Western Missouri; occasional stage coach; but that 
,and Eastern Kansas. That was the| was not their preferential vocation. 
j time of the notorious William Clarke; They preferred the simple life, 
| Quantrill (commonly and erroneously | With By — . and ——— 
| called “Charley Quantrell""), who was| fewards (comprising the | sacred - 
| without doubt the bloodiest ruffian | heaven; but having once got a-go- 
{that America ever saw. Quantrill,; ing in the wrong direction, they 
{with two other guerrilla chiefs, | found it next to impossible to stop 
George Todd and Bloody Bill Ander-| unless at a point immediately un- 
son, were the wartime tutors of! derneath a rope specifically noosed 
Frank and Jesse James, of two of the; t© fit their own necks with a fatal 
Younger boys and of several other; tightness. 
men who later became outlaws./ Thus, says Mr. Love, they were 
Jesse was a boy of 15, plowing corn, | neither he-devils nor heroes. They 
when Federal militiamen one day in| merely were determined to obey the 
June chased him home, raising welts jaw of self-preservation, no matter 
on his back with a piece of rope.: what other laws they might break. 
His mother—a gentle and genuinely | And Jesse James tasted for sixteen 
heroic woman who was reared in a years, coming out of nowhere, carry- 
convent in Kentucky--found him and | ing out a robbery with deadly swift- 
began to weep. ‘ness, and then vanishing into no- 
“Don't cry, Ma.” said little | where again, with the police, Sheriffs 
Jesse; ‘don’t cry, now. I hate to ,and Pinkertons by the hundred try- 
see you cry—I just can’t stand it, {ing to find him. Mr. Love believes 
Ma. I'll go and join Quantrill and | that Jesse James is more famous 
get even! |than his brother, Frank James, and 
A year later Jesse was with the; his partner, Cole Younger, largely 
guerrillas, and Bloody Bill Anderson; because of his name—a name which 














sticks in the memory like a bullet in 
@ post. In many respects Frank 
James, wh? loved to quote Shake- 
speare, was an abler outlaw than 
Jesse. And Cole ‘Younger, whose 
hobby was theology, “who looked like 
a Bishop and fought like a Bengal 
tiger,”’ was superior in many respects 
to both the Jameses. There is no 
better pioneer blood anywhere than 
that of the Jameses and the Young- 
ers; they have relatives in Missourt 
today who are excellent citizens. 

The first big robbery attributed to 
jthe gang occurred on St. Valentine’s 
Day in 1866, when seven yelling, 
shooting horsemen took $60,000 from 
the bank at Liberty, Mo. Although 
the James boys were suspected of 
taking part, it is pretty certain that 
they were innocent. Indeed, as rob- 
bery followed robbery, it became the 
cain to blame the James boys, 
when as a matter of fact they often 
| were in another part of the country 
;at the \time. Mr. Love, in placing 
{the blame, describes each robbery, 
jand gives the evidence to show 
| whether it is probable that the 








Jesse eventually were credited with 
robberies ranging from Minnesota to 
Texas, from West Virginia to Ne- 
| braska, 

Jesse James invented the fine art 
of train robbing. The date was 
July 21, 1873, at 8:30 in the evening, 
on the Rock Island line at Adair, 
Iowa. The bandits got only $3,000; 
the next train that passed carried 
$75,000 in gold. Somebody had been 
mistaken in the schedule. 

The grim hunt for the gang was 
intensified. Then came ‘‘the crime 
of the century.”’ a frightful episode, 
which won sympathy for the Jameses 
all over the country. A party of 
;men, with at least one Pinkerton 
| detective in the outfit, surrounded 
|the home of Jesse's mother and 
| father-in-law, Dr. and Mrs, Samuel, 
|and began throwing fireballs through 
| 





( Continued on Page 12 ) 


Jameses were implicated. Frank and | 


perfumes. Under the 
kisses of a dense, subtle, profound 
light, the fields enter a period of 
tender ferment. A long wind, laden. 
with water and flowers, caresses, 
‘impregnates people and _ things, 
the hills, the trees, the turtle 
doves. Without pause from the 
copses and vineyards burst cries of 
joy and signs of life. The air is 
soft, fresh, clinging as a woman’‘s 

dress. The clouds roll pleasure 
| gondolas at Venice. The raw- 
| leaved poplars are bending under 
the weight of the sky. _Every- 
thing contributes to the spectacle 
of the earth's content. 


| tory of 


Under the dispensation of poetic 
license, the familiar life story of 
Joan of Arc takes on some un- 
familiar forms. Having arrived at 
an understanding of her character, 
M. Delteil creates the incidents to 
conform. Since she is simple, gay 
and daring, there is humor in her 
adventures. Much of the cam- 
paigning is a mere picnic. The 
tender moments are when she thinks 
of her home at Domrémy; she is 


She is loved by the King of France, 
who, however, draws back, awed by 
the lofty isolation of her soul. 

The tragedy is accompanied by the 
reversal of the conditipn that made 
Joan great and victorious. As a 
prisoner ‘‘all her nature—organs and 
nerves—was being profoundly cor- 
rupted.’ The perfect balance of 
body and mind, of earth and heaven. 
| was lost. Then in despair she tries 
| to escape and leaps down from the 
| famparts. She suffers only a few 
| bruises, but . 

Henceforth in her nature there 
was something broken, beaten; the, 
sanguine ardor, the tensing of 
muscles, the spontaneous verve 
which welled from her great 
peasant body. 








From the idyllic and heroic M. 
Delteil reaches the tragic climax of 
the death of the Maid on the pyre at 
Rouen. It is the episode in which 
he displays all his idiosyncrasies as 
a writer, and it is the kind of com- 
position by which he deserves to be 
judged. It is a terrible catalogue of 
torture by fire, in which nothing is 
spared the Maid or the reader of her 
story. The author's pains to set 
forth his own feelings toward the 
heroine, his naive assertion that ‘‘the 
pages of this book shall preserve us 
| both eternally in one ink and one 
| body.'" may add nothing to his 
| picture, but they are useful lights on 
| the new fashion in literature, as set 
| by M. Delteil, 
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heroic when she recalls her mission. | 
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Liberalism Leavens 


The Solid South 


Professor Mims Reports Satisfactory Advances 


Against Reaction in Politics, Religion 
And Social Relations “ 


THE ADVANCING SOUTH: Stories | 
of Proyress and Reaction. By 
Professor Edwin Mims. 319 pp. 
New York: Doubleday, Page, é 
Co. $3. 

By CHARLES Mel). PUCKETTE 
R. MIMS writes a new chron- 
iele of the new South, one 
which in temper and content 
is distinguished alike from 
the old stories of a past glory 
and from the latest triumphant 
statistical reports of an industrial 
empire rising below the VDotomac. 

His thesis is the advance of liberal 

thought in the South in many fields 

of endeavor; the manifestation of an 


active intellectual curiosity in pol- 
ities, social relations, education, 
journalism and religion; and the 
flowering of-:a not inconsiderable 
body of literary effort in which a 
strong, original, modern spirit is 
recognizable. The chronicle is well 
worth telling. The courageous 
thought leaping beyond = sectional 


lines which Dr. Mims discovers is 
one which should be nurtured, and 
he is a competent and sympathetic 
historian As associate editor of the 
South Atlantic Quarterly for a num- 
ber of years he was helpful in giving 
a wider circulation to the voices of 
the new South. As an educator he 
has had opportunity to be familiar 
with several notable assaults upon 
uecademic freedom; and the univer- 
sities have been the arena in which 
the forces of reaction and liberal- 
ism have furiously joined battle. 
Whether ofe agrees with all Dr. 
Mims’s estimates of the importance 
of the new spirit’s revelations, one 
must welcome the purpose of this 
volume. It is praiseworthy to write 
thus of the labors of men and wo- 
men young and ardently working 
for causes not lost but to be won. 
The author makes no apology for 
writing about the South as a section 
well defined in its differences from 
the rest of the nation. It ix set upart 
by historic and social and to a less 


degree by economic facts of ines- 
capable significance. Within its 
boundaries exists a solidarity of 
opinion on political and religious 





questions, and upon one sovial ques- | 
tion not to be paralleled in any other | 
part of the United States. Dr. Mims | 
explains his objects in his first sen- | 
tences: ' 

I have endeavored in this volume 
to reveal and interpret the individ- 
uals, institutions and organizations 
that are now carrying on a verita- 
ble war of liberation in the South- 
ern States. Nothing more impor- 
tant and significant is happening 
in this country or in the world 
today than the rise to power and 
influence of constantly enlarging 
groups of Hberal leaders who are 
fighting against the conservatism, 
the sensitiveness to criticism, the 
lack of freedom that have too tong 
impeded Southern progress. 

Dr. Mims is the more moved to 
write this militant hook because he 
believes that the forces of reaction 
are increasingly active in the face 
of the evidences of the progressive 
spirtt. There are thoughtful observ- 
ers who believe that the South, as 
far ahead as one can see, will re- 
main conservative—not to use Dr. 
Mims's harsher word, reactionary— 
upon major social questions, because 
of the presence of the negro race in 
such numbers in her States. (lefer- 
ence is made in the preface to the 
possibility that temperamental traits 
and intellectual characteristics of the 
South will always tend“to resist 
progress; and mention ix made of 
Edgar Gardner Murphy's and Walter 
H. Page's conjecture that the South 
may make a real contribution to the 
nation in being ‘‘contemporary an- 
cestors’* and aveiding some of the 
extreme tendencies of modern life 
and thoyght. This, by the way, is 
the only citation of Murphy, and 
many will regret that more of a 
tribute is not paid to that high- 
minded Southern writer. Incidental- 
ly, Dr. Mims does not, as many 
others do, assume that the South 





will achieve political liberalism solely 
by balloting equally between 
present two 
arguable by 
Democrat 
Southern 


even a mild-mannered 
that the flocking 
voters to the 


the | 
political parties. it is! 


of | 
Kepuiibean | 


Party could hardly be described as 1 
demonstration of liberalism, 


merely as a division of opinion. Dr. 


Mims looks for the real’ demonstra- ; 


tion of independence in an assertion 
of intelligent leadership first at least 
within the traditional party of the 
South. “Without attempting to 
solve the problem presented by the 
ever-stubborn fact of the Solid South 
in national politics, | have indicated 
a group of progressive editors who 
are showing increasing independence 
and courage in combating the evils 
of sectionalism and machine pol- 
ities.’ 

One is impressed throughout the 
volume by the new paths which the 
author treads, and his avoidance of 
old ones. It is refreshing to pick 
up a book on the South of 1926 and 
to find not one statistical reference 
to the remarkable increase in rata- 
bles, values of growing industrial 
production and agriculture. The 
emphasis is throughout upon the 
progress of social and intellectiial 
values. Dr. Mims devotes little 
space to restating the views of the 
Southern Bourbon ;~-they are familiar 
enough and he mentions them in the 
first chapter only to quote by com- 
parison the words and examples of 
Lee, Ben Hill and others in the years 
just after the war. He sketches in 
a few paragraphs a composite of the 
type. It was because this group of 
men was the only one heard that 
Henry W. Grady's memorable ad- 
dress attracted such attention; and 
upon Grady’s advice, as Joel Chand- 
ler Harris said, ‘‘everybody began to 


but” 





feat of the unification of the two 
branches of Methodism, and who 
at the same time has been the 
foremost exponent of a reactionary 
theology. On the whole, despite 
individuals and groups as progres- 
sive as any in the country, the 
State, in all except industrial prog- 

ress, in recent years been a 
lageard in the matter of intellectual 
and social progress. What is true 
of Georgia is true of other South- 
ern States. 

What are the influences which 
make for an- advancing intellectual 
South? Dr. Mims finds them in 
many manifestations; in the fact 
that Southern problems and condi- 
tions which do her no credit are 
being discussed frankly and fre- 
quently in books and the press; that 
writers of ability are molding public 
opinion; that leaders of thought are 
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take a day off from politics occasion- 


outspoken as never before; that the 


ally and devote himself to the up- | creative literature of the South is re- 


building of 
State.” 


the resources of 


the | vealing the modern spirit. 


He lists 
‘as many reasons for believing that 


Grady was only one of the leaders ' liberal thought is retrograding, but 
of the new spirit in Georgia; Hay- {is strongly hopeful; it is important 
goad and J. L. M. Curry were others /|that the progressives should exhibit 


of courage and 
goes on: 

One of the greatest disappoint- 
ments in reading Southern history 
is that Georgia, which produced 
such men and responded to their 
words, has seemed in later years 
to lose them from its conscious- 
ness. The sceptre of Southern 
leadership passed to North Caro-* 
lina. Georgia has failed to support 
its educational system adequately ; 
has followed politicians who. in- 
culeated a bitterness toward the 
negro. the Jew and the Catholic: 
it is the headquarters of the Ku 
Klux Klan; it has furnished the 
leader who more than any other 
men in the Southern Methodist 
Church is responsible for the de- 


light. Dr. 


Mims } cooperation, and the purpose of this 


|book is to collect and spread infor- 
mation to scattered groups. 

Dr. Mims makes this true observa- 
| tion: ‘‘Any analysis of public opinion 
\in the South has to reckon with the 
jinfluence of outside criticism as an 

important factor.’’ This resentment 
‘exists, and extends to criticism by 
ithe South’s own citizens; it must 
‘diminish if progress is to be made. 
|A chapter is given to_Walter Hines 
‘Page, about whose head the angry 
words of angry Southerners flew for 
: his frank comments. But such re- 
sentment is appreciably diminishing, 
a hopeful sign. 

Dr. Mims tells with enthusiasm of 
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edge of better farming, and sums up 
the results not in dollars but in in- 
creased human happiness. His re- 
cital of the labors of D. A. Tomp- 
kins in the textile region, and of 
George Crawford of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company in 
the steel district of Alabama is 
among the best pages of the book. 
These men are leaders who have 
pioneered, achieved, and have 
pointed the way with visions for the 
future. 

A deserved tribute is paid to the 
University of North Carolina, to Ed- 
ward Kidder Graham, who showed 
what a State university could do for 
its Commonwealth, and to its present 
Faculty group. The historical stu- 
dents of Chape! Hill are writing his- 
tory free of sectionalism. In the 
publication of The Journal of Social 
Forces they are making a contribu- 
tion to progressivism which has a 
Teal influence. Dr. Mims also re- 
tells the stories of the victory of 
Trinity College in its fight for the 
principle of academic freedom, and 
at Vanderbilt University's struggle 
to escape domination by an element 
of a church which would have ham- 
pered its intellectual liberty. 

In the field of journalism Dr. Mims 
cites such able editors as Caldwell of 
North Carolina, Mooney of Ten- 
nessee, Julian Harris of Georgia and 
Douglas Freeman of Virginia. The 
independence of these men and of the 
Southern press in general is a 
heartening sign of a new public 
temper. After quoting from Free- 
man, Dr. Mims adds: 


Even yet there may come out of 
the South a group of statesmen 
who will cease to consider always 
party expediency and party con- 
_cord, unite in 4 program of na- 
tional idealism and draw the other 
sections to them. Such men will 
fight for a cause even though it 
is lost temporarily: they will be- 
come national in their vision, pas- 
sionate in their devotion to pro- 


gressive democracy and steadfast 
in their opposition to unsound 
ideas. 


The Asheville Citizen, Chattanooga 
Times, Macon. Telegraph and Co- 
lumbia State are also named; Dr. 
Mims might well have given a more 
extended description of what the 
Gonzales Brothers have done in South 
Carolina both in asserting a strongly 
independent progressive point of 
view and in nourishing the literary 
spirit of the State. It is a defect of 
the volume, incidentally, that Dr. 
Mims seems to limit its survey to the 
South Atlantic States and Tennessee. 
What of Texas, Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi? 

The book is less tiappy in its 
analysis of the new literary move. 
ment in the South. Miss Glasgow 
is extravagantly praised; more of a 
social significance as affecting the 
South is read into her novels than 
the future is likely to ascribe. The 
effort to find the realistic spirit in 
“The Battle Ground,’’” that early 
Civil War novel of Miss Glasgow's, 
seems a bit strained. On the other 
‘hand Henry Sydnor Harrison's 
“Queed"’ is appraised at less than its 
true place. The transition from 
romance to realism in Southern Hter- 
ature is at hand, but it is well to 
be judicial in describing the output. 
No mention is made of T. 5S. 





| several 


Stribling and other new writers. The 
groups in various cities 
issuing literary magazines are listed, 


the work of Dr. S. A. Knapp and! 
Clarence H. Poe in spreading knowl- | carelessly, 
| ephemeral is treated too seriously. 


but the adjective ‘‘brilliant’’ is used, 
and much. that is 


Dr. Mims devotes but one chap- 
ter to the question of race. He en- 


titles it -‘The Ebbing Tide of Col- 
our.'’ That is sufficient to indi- 
cate that he regards the problem 


as somewhat less acute. It is not 
his task to suggest a solution, but 
he calls attention hopefully to the 
various agencies working for a bet- 
ter understanding between the races 
and to a wider disposition to follow 
the advice of such men of patience 
and courage as Dr. James H. Dill- 
ard, whose statesmanlike plan is a 
simple one; Dr. Mims restates it, in 
a hopeful view of the situation, when 
he says: ‘‘There is no final solution; 
the best we can do, as a wise man 
who has done as much as any other 


man in this generation to improve 
conditions says, is to take the next 
step.”’ 

Two other topics finish the vol- 
ume—the revolt against chivalry. 
and liberalism in the Southern 
churches. That there is a casting off 


of the manner and words which mas- 
queraded as chivalry is true. That 
there stil) remains a difference ir the 
South in the regard in which women 
are held—sentimental, if you will, 
but recognizable--is also true. It ts 
pertinent for Dr. Mims to quote 
such able champions of modern ideas 
as Nell Battle Lewis, whose writ- 
ings are more refreshing and indic- 
ative of the new spirit than the 
Poets. but the South must go 
through many changes before the 
tradition of a chivalrous manner is 
done away with. 

It is more difficult to sum up the 
influence of the South's undoubtedly 
strong religious spirit upon its in- 
tellectual progress. Some of the 
churches’ great preachers have been 











































inspiring leaders, their intellectual 
curiosity ranging afar, courageous 
and free in thought. Others, who 
have attracted «a great deal of at- 


tention in the press, have been pro- 
vincial and narrow. as deficient in 
learning as in spiritual qualities. The 
Southern churches as « whole are 
conservative ; Dr. Mims sees the 
hope of the future in such men as 
Dr. Poteat of Wake Forest Col- 
lege: Bishop Mouzon and others, 
who, we believe, will lead in a new 
Reformation.* 

In closing Dr. Mims warms again 
into a hopeful mood that the spirit 
which he has observed making itself 
known in the South is an emancipa- 
tion: 


If the present generation shall 
meet all Southern problems and 
national problems with the spirit 
that has characterized the men 
who have figured in these pages, 
we shall see the coming of a new 
day in Southern history. No one 
can have too high a hope of what 
may he achieved within the next 
quarter of a century. Freed from 
the limitations that have so long 
hampered it. and buoyant with the 
energy of a new life coursing 
through its veins, the South will 
press forward to a great destiny. 
If, to the sentiment, the chivalry, 
and the hospitality that have char- 
acterized Southern people shall be 
added the intellectual keenness, the 
spiritual sensitiveness, and _ the 
enlarged freedom of the modern 
world, the time is not far off when 
scholarship, Hterature and art shall 
flourish, and when all things that 
make for the intellectual and 
spiritual emancipation of man shall 
find their home under Southern 
skies. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 157 
Ppp. New York: The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. $2. 


By EVANS CLARK 


VERY one knows that some-° 


thing must be done about the 
farmer—but at that point 
American public intelligence 
has ceased to function. Some- 
how or other it is impossible for city 
folks to focus their attention on the 
farmer’s plight. Social pressure in 
the urban intellectual world is all 
both in and out of academic 
against it. The best minds 
circles are absorbed by the 
rich drama of big business 
and high finance, with its 
brilliant stage setting of so- 
cial life and its pleasant at- 
mosphere of large affairs. 
The average metropolitan 
intellectual would no more 
think of occupying his mind 
with agricultural problems 
than of associating himself 
with a “lot of uncouth 
farmers.” The business 
man is far too much con- 
cerned with higher and 
more profitable things than 
to bother with cattle and 
crops—until, of course, he 
retires to his country estate 
and proudly proclaims him- 
self a ‘‘farmer.’’ So it has 
come about, since the mind 
of the nation is made up in 
the city, that American 
public opinion and public 
policy have been all but 
completeley urbanized. 

And yet, if the urban 
business man, banker, edi- 
torial writer and economist 
could only begin to think of 
agriculture as a great in- 
dustry. with all the chal- 
lenge to man’s inventive 
and organizing genius, with 
all the promise of munifi- 
cent conquest of other in- 
dustries; if the farmer came 
to be looked upon as him- 
self a ‘‘business man’’— 
then the agricultural prob- 
lem would be well on the 
road to solution. For, after 
all, farming is as much of 
an industry as the manu- 
facture of shoes or cotton 
cloth or carpets. Just be- 
cause it happens to be still 
largely in the handicraft 
stage of its development 
hardly seems an adequate 
reason for thinking of farm- 
ing as a different order of economic 
activity to which none of the laws of 
life of other industries can possibly 
apply, and the farmer as a_ kind 
of rustic simpleton, constitution- 
ally unable to comprehend such 
terms as net profit, overhead and 
mass production. 

Agriculture has got out of step 
with the nation’s industrial march; 
it suffers from a severe case of ar- 
rested development. Agriculture to- 
day is at a point in its evolution 
comparable with that of manufac- 
turing in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury: still largely a household af- 
fair, but at the threshold of the in- 
dustrial revolution, with mechanical 
power and large scale production at 
the beginning of their development. 
If farming had had as prodigious an 
expenditure of inventive genius, or- 
ganizing skill and capital investment 
lavished upon it as. manufacturing 
has had during the past century, 
no one can tell where it might be 
today. 

It is much to the credit of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board— 
fountain head of economic research 
for the big city industrialist and fi- 
nancier—that it should have ignored 
all these strange taboos and miscon- 
ceptions about farming and devoted 
one of its most carefully prepared re- 
ports to ‘‘The Agricultural Problem 
in the United States.’ Mr. Virgil 
Jordan and his assistants, its au- 
thors, have looked upon agriculture 
not as a pastime or a strange way 
of living, but as an industry, and 
have proceeded to subject it to the 
same sort of analysis they would ap- 
ply to steel or railroads or coal min- 
ing. They admit that they have only 
explored the terrain, but their foray 
has yielded some extremely valuable 
material. And, more hopeful still, 
the report has been definitely thrown 
up as a challenge to industrialists, 
financiers and farmers alike that 
they make a joint and sustained ef- 
fort to map the field with mutual 


understanding and technical pre- 
cision. 

It is gratifying to learn from the 
foreword of the report that it was 
Prepared with the cooperation of an 
Advisory Committee on Agriculture 
of the board, which includes leading 
figures in the world of manufacture 
and commerce as: well as the world 
of farming. Owen D. Young, Chair- 
man of the General Electric Com- 
pany, and Howard Elliott, President 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, rub 





shoulders with S. H. Thompson, 
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the enormous bulk of the farming in- 
dustry and its consequent impor- 
tance, even to the thoughtless ur- 
ban population. Next they describe 
with greater detail the economic con- 
dition of the industry—which, it may 
be said at this ‘point, is much worse 
than most city people think. Then, 
in an effort to ©reak up the situa- 
tion into its component parts, they 
analyze the industry’s balance sheet; 
first, all the factors on the income 
side; then all the items on the side 
of expense. And, finally, they draw 
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President of the American Farm ,Bu- 
reau Federation, and F. A. Pearson, 
Professor of Agricultural Economics 
at Cornell University. 

The authors of the report have 
gone about their bvsiness in a me- 
thodical and _stai'+\ical way—too 
much so for the result to be pleasing 
to the public at large, but building, 
brick by brick, an authoritative 
structure of fact. First they plot 
out, with a few well-placed figures, 


“The Hay-Barn.” 
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their own conclusions—positive as 
far as diagnosis goes, but halting 
and tentative as to cures. 

What stands out most prominently 
from the profusion of statistical de- 
tail is the fact that the sorry state 
of the farmer for the past few years 
has been the result of no tem- 
porary slump, no passing phase of 
some regular cycle of ups and downs. 
The dark days of 1920 had cast their 





shadow back into the pre-war years. 








Farming Is Out of Step With Our Industrial Parade 


An Expert Analysts Suggests That Agriculture Can Be Integrated to Big Business 


The trouble has been vastly aggra- 
vated, no doubt, by the general busi- 
ness collapse that followed the war, 
but ft had already been written in 
the book of fate. 

Those who think that the farmer's 
troubles have #een unduly trumpeted 
abroad would do well to read the 
chapter on the economic position of 
agriculture. At the close of last 
year, the best the farmer has had 
since 1920, the labor earnings of the 
average farm owner were $573—“‘less 
than the value of the food, fuel and 











rent enjoyed by the average farmer, 
a little more than the wages paid to 
hired labor without board, and less 
than half the average labor earnings 
of workers in other occupations."’ 
No wonder the number of farm 
bankruptcies per 100,000 farms rose 
from 11 in 1910 to 123 in 1924. 

The authors of the report have 
demonstrated that the ‘‘progressive 
inequity, and maladjustment between 
the position of agriculture and that 





A Russian 


THE NINTH THERMIDOR. By M. 
A. Aldanov. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 

is surely -very fitting if not in- 
evitable that writers of the pres- 
ent Russian school should turn 
their attention to the French Revolu- 
tion. In the public prints of Europe 
and America and in the utterances of 
public men during the last few years 
almost every argument has been 
brought forward for or against the 
revolution in Russia that was 
brought forth 130-odd years ago 
while terror and bloodshed rode hand 
in hand through France. 

M. A. Aldanov, author of ‘“‘The 
Ninth Thermidor,’’ left Russia be- 
cause he had no sympathy with the 
Bolshevist régime. In his present 
novel—the first of a trilogy—he has 
kept any prejudices he may havé 
entirely clear of his picture of the 
days preceding the death of Robes- 
Pierre and the overthrow of the 
Jacobins. He has been content to 
narrate vividly the events of thosc 
stirring times and to draw full-length 
portraits of the great figures of the 
time—Pitt, Burke, Talleyrand, Kant, 
the Empress Catherine. 

Aldanov will be freely pardoned for 
allowing fhe historical material to 
run away with the novel. His nom- 


on the French 


inal hero, Staal, an adventurer at the 
Russian court, arouses the jealousy 
of the Great Catherine's favorite 
and so is sent abroad on an absurd 
diplomatic mission. Staal goes to 
Koenigsberg for no other reason 
than to let M. Aldanov introduce 
Kant into the tale—an amusing and 
graphic portrait. And in London 
Talleyrand, Burke and Pitt are 
brought together at the home of the 
Russian Ambassador and are made 
far more interesting and entertaining 
than characters of fiction. 

To Talleyrand is given a speech 
which may or may not reflect M. 
Aldanov’s own opinions. It is, at 
any rate, one of the most interesting 
speeches in the novel and is perhaps 
the one calculated to give the re- 
flective reader longest pause. The 
brilliant Frenchman, replying to 
Burke, sp2aks of history: 


A Government loved by the 
people does not exist in all the 
world. Therefore all revolutions 
are popular at first. They again 
become popular twenty-five years 
after they are over. The historians 
will of course search for the people 
to whom they can impute the 
blame or the merit for the organi- 
zation of the French Revolution. 





A useless labor! I speak as an 
eyewitness: Nobody organized the 





Revolution 


Revolution and nobody is to blame 
for it. Or, if you prefer, all are 
to blame-—that is the same thing. 


And the wonder inevitably comes 
to mind if Aldanov was thinking of 
his own country. So far as emotion 
creeps into his work it is the emotion 
of a mind moved to pity at the sad 
spectacle of man’s struggles and con- 
fusions and futilities. His three- 
volume novel, when complete, should 
be comparable in spirit and scope to 
Hardy’s ‘‘Dynasts.” The present 
work ends with the death of Robes- 
pierre; the succeeding volumes are 
egy the story of the epoch down to 
1821. 


M. Aldanoyv works in a large and 
powerful manner. Once his hero. 
Staal, is accepted as a puppet around 
which the scenes of the era are 





of other branches of our economic 
life’’ which have been taking place 
since 1900 are shown ®y the follow- 
ing facts: (1) a contraction in the 
size of our agricultural plant and in 
the amount of its production rela- 
tive to the growth of the popula- 
tion; (2) a failure to keep up with 
foreign competition disclosed by the 
rapid shrinkage of farm exports and 
a marked increase in agricultural 
imports since 1900; (3) a rapid in- 
crease in the capital, labor and oper- 
ating costs of farming since 1900 
compared with the income 
received per unit of crops; 
(4) a steadily decreasing 
proportionate share of the 
national income received by 
workers on the farm com- 
pared with those in other 
industries; (5) a great dis- 
parity betwen- return on 
farm and other investments; 
(6) a much greater increase 
in farm bankruptcies than 
in failures among other in- 
dustries, and (7) a much 
lower rate of income re- 
ceived by farm labor than 
by other labor in the same 
districts. 

When it comes to an 
analysis of the causes 
which lie back of this sad 
spectacle, however, the au- 
thors have worked with 
somewhat less felicity and 
skill. They pick out several 
threads from the tangle of 
revenues and costs that 
seem to exert a puil on the 
final operating results, but 
they do not unravel them 
sufficiently to make their 
streneth and the direction 
of their motion sufficiently 
plain. They discuss the in- 
fluence of acreage, yield 
and world supply upon the 
amount of crops produced 
with the overexpansion that 
has often occurred; the 
fluctuating elements of de- 
mand—for food by the pop- 
ulation at large and for 
raw material by manufac- 
turing plants, both domes- 
tic and foreign; and the 
effect of these factors on 
the price the farmer gets for 
his crops. They analyze the 
influence of wages, taxes 
and marketing and -trans- 
portation costs on what the 
farmer has to spend to raise 
his crops and get them in the 
hands of the consumer. 

But when all is said and done, and 
summarized at least twice, the net 
result is somewhat disappointing. It 
is clear that some of the farmer’s 
difficulties are inherent in the na- 
ture of the industry, while others are 
subject to organized control. Farm- 
ing, for example, depends more on 
the exigencies of sun, rain and hail 
than most manufacturing pursuits. 
“The agricultural industry produces 
on the basis of costs or values do- 
mestically determined, while it sells 
from 30 per cent. to 60 per cent. of 
its product on the basis of values de- 
termined by foreign competition’’— 
which is much less true of other in- 
dustries. Also it is more difficult to 
apply factory methods and large- 
scale machine production to the rais- 
ing and harvesting of crops than to 
the mining and smelting of ore, for 
example. Other difficulties the au- 
thors suggest can be more easily 
overcome—‘‘lack of effective organ- 
ization in marketing,’’ ‘‘wastes in 
distribution,’’ ‘‘coordination of pro- 
duction and demand.”’ 

But how far agriculture can be 
brought into the full-blown effici- 
ency of industrial maturity, and by 
what specific method, never gets intd 
clear perspective. Perhaps the au- 
thors did not mean it to. At least 
they might have shown what some 
of the new race of industrial farmers 
have done to put farming on a busi- 
ness basis—the Campbell Farming 





Corporation, for example, which has 


painted, the unfolding of events is | recently developed a machine method 


fascinating. The great historic fig- 
ures live and are human; the period 
is illuminated; the Paris crowds and 
their alarms are very real. 

And high above all, symbolizing 
the strange distortions of life and 
death, somehow symbolic of the era, 
M. Aldanov points to the sinister 
brooding gargoyle of Notre Dame, 
shrouding unutterable thoughts in 





for harvesting crops that cuts the 
| cost from $3.25 to $1.25 an acre, and 
| which, 
{ knock over $100,000,000 a year from 


if applied generally, would 
the bills of American farmers. 

But at any rate, the authors have 
performed a useful service in ac- 
customing ,.the pubdlic to think of 
farming as, an indu#ry—one that 
will, like every other industry, yield 


the horned head shadowed by sculp- | results in proportion to the human 
tured wings of stone, archetype of ; effort that is spent in its organiza- 


an indifferent destiny. 


tion and development. 
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THE VERDICT OF BRIDLEGOOSE. 
By Liewelyn Powys. 204 pp. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace 4 Co. $2.50. 


F living writers there is none 
other so difficult to approach 
critically as Liewelyn Powys. 
Much that Mr. Powys writes is 
of almost unparalleled bril- 


- lianey. But practically everything that 


he writes is personal. For many years 
tuberculosis has dogged his every 
step; his mind is colored by his vary- 
ing fight with death, and when he 
lapses from his high literary estate, 
as he does, not only frequently but 
disastrously, the lapses are so directly 
traceable to his more or less disor- 
dered mental state that the critic is 
placed in an embarrassing dilemma. 
To fulfill his function as critic he 
must treat these errors in taste and 
falterings in style in a manner that 
is impartial; but knowing the biog- 
raphy of Mr. Powys he can but feel 
himself restrained. The book of Mr. 
Powys’s with which the present re- 
view is to be concerned, ‘“The Verdict 
of Bridlegoose,’’ is, for purposes of 
classification merely an autobiog- 
raphy covering very sketchily the 
five years spent by Mr. Powys in 
America. But for those who are un- 
acquainted with this author's pre- 
vious work it would be well, before 
dipping into *'Brilegoose,"’ to read 
“Ehony and lIvory’’ and ‘‘Black 
Laughter’’ and ‘Skin for Skin."’ 

The first two concern themselves 
with the years spent by Mr. Powys 
in Africa; the last has to do with his 
years of acute illness. The African 
books furnish the back-cloth against 
which he projects from time to time 
his American experience. When. for 
example, he writes: 

This encounter took place exactly 
opposite the New York Public Li- 
brary, exactly opposite the place 
where those two lions are couched, 
who, with simpering, complacent er- 
pression so. different from any ex- 
pressions | have observed on the 
countenance of any real lions—the 
reader realizes that this not a com- 
parison arrived at by the light of the 
lamp. Or, again, take this, in which 
there is differentiated the animal 
heartbeats of two continents: 

In the Rocky Mountains (writes 

Vowys in ‘‘Bridlegoose’’) I was al- 

ways impressed by the chatter and 


noise made by small creatures, the 
tiniest squirrel taking upon him- 
self to shout after me. In Africa 
they would have soon learned bet- 
ter, would soon have learned that 
to make the world aware of one’s 
presence is a privilege belonging to 
the carnivore, and not to little 
thrifty nut collectors. 


Mr. Powys would probably resent 
being called a pantheist, yet his sen- 
sitiveness to animal life—largely the 
basis of his great fascination as a 
writer—is so acute he gives always 
the impression of interpreting, not 
alien creatures of a lower intelli- 
gence, but an animate world with 
which he himself is natively and in- 
dissolubly one. 


of the soul of the nomad. 
not in the following the feeling of 


(and, in the main. successfully) to 
convey in ‘‘Sorab and Rustum’’? But 
whereas the effect in Arnold's abbre- 
viated epic is attained by force of 
recreative imagination, it is with 
Powys untrammeled and spontane- 
ous. The reference in the first part 
is to his search in the Washington 
Square quarter of New York for 
cheap lodgings. 


And to look out of these small 
back windows on to the backs of 
houses, with washtubs suspended 
from nails by each window, on to 
desolate roofs and walls stained 
with filth and grime, was to re- 
ceive a revelation as to the per- 
nicious power that a foul human 
environment might have upon the 
mind. With a feeling of infinite 
nostalgia | remember how once I 
had ridden over wide African plains 
where the hoofs of my stallion had 
clicked against the bones of lions; 
where there had been places so re- 
moved from mankind, and the traps 
they lay for one another, that a 
sow rhinoceros could suckle her 
young, completely ignorant that 
there existed in the world an erect 
mammal as unprecedented in its 
cunning and ferocity “=~ homo 
sapiens. 


It is this fact of being utterly un- 
precedented in the literary world 
which makes Llewelyn Powys the 
figure of extraordinary interest that 
he is. 

So much, then, for the African 





There is also something about him ; 
Is there 


kinship with vast spaces that, say, | 
Matthew Arnold strove so diligently . 


Llewelyn 
Powys. 





| © Underwood and 
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books. In ‘Skin for Skin’’ one comes 
;to realize the other side éf this 
| strange man. Despite the glowing 
| language of many passages in that 
| book, despite the sensitiveness to 
| many aspects of life shown therein, 
{the present reviewer felt at the time 
| it came out that it was a book which 
| Should not have been published, and 
| he expressed himself in no uncertain 
‘language on the point. He has not 
| altered his opinion. But the record 
} of the book having been made public, 
'no reader of Powys can neglect it. 
|The one resolve that emerged in 
| Powys’s mind out of the welter of 
blood-spitting, transportation to the 
sanitarium and sexual experiences 








born largely of his disease. was that | 
if he lived he would be no common- 


place person. 
that book, and has not elsewhere, so 
far as the present writer is aware, 
express himself on the _ attitude 
taken by Stevenson when confronted 
by the same disease. But one cannot 
help the inference that in Steven- 
son’s insistence on getting as far 
away from tuberculosis as  pos- 
sible, Powys would say that because 
it resulted in a philosophy of life 
which was frankly forced, and a 
manner of writing which now and 
again showed the effect of forcing, 
there was some philosophic dishon- 
esty and no little literary evasion. 





Stark Young Considers Orchids and Ashcans 


ENCAUSTICS. By Stark Young. 
274 pp. New York: New Republic, 
Inc. $1. 


NCAUSTICS, our Standard 
Dictionary tells us, are any- 
thing “having the hues fixed 
by heat—as tiles.’’ The series 
of contributigns to the New 
Republic which Stark Young haa 
now collected under this attrac- 
tive title do not give the impression 
chat their hues or views were fused 
at any very high temperature, either 
of enthusiasm or indignation. Mr. 
Young makes no secret of being 
an unstinted admirer of Professor 
George Santayana. An effort to 
attain something of the detachment 
of the most aristocratic thinker and 
teacher who has been vocal in our 
midst for two decades presides over 
a good many of his essays and char- 
acters. Mr. Young is an enlisted 
champion of that fickle and incon- 
sequent nymph, Beauty, in an un- 
esthetic age. He is forced to register 
many an instance where her dues 
are denied her in favor of less grate- 
ful urgencies. He has to go seeking 
her under disguises which all the 
good-will and indulgence in the world 
cannot render anything but dis- 
tasteful. He must confront camellias 
with ash barrels, ancient wisdom 
with headlines in the less reputable 
press, the driving force of the harsh 
and closed Puritan mind with ban- 
ners and incense and the tarnished 
gilding of the ancient faith. And he 
must do it without suggesting any 
of the despondency over the modern 
scene which relegates the thinker 
who indulges it to the category of 
those whose message has lapsed— 
mere ‘‘laudatores temporis acti.”’ 
The lot of the avowed esthete, 
whatever enchantment retrospect 


jlends to the view, has probably 
jalways been a hard one. But its 
‘hardship is measurably increased 
; when the disciple has been anointed 
‘to the ministry, with a congregation 
| that likes its sermons regular in se- 
|quence and popular in tone, when 
| neither the academic aloofness of an 
| Arnold, the sarcasm of a Whistler, 
the flippancy of a Wilde, nor the 
anger that drove a Joseph Pennell, 
toward the end, into a sort of 
jumbled chaos of protest, present 
themselves as available resorts. 
Under the circumstances great 
credit is due Mr. Young for the un- 
failing goodness of his temper and 
for the neatness and orderliness of 
his mind and method. The occa- 
sions on which his poise threatened 
to desert him are so few and their 
manifestations so very moderate that 
they hardly deserve the name of 
“‘impatience’’ which he attaches to 
them himself. One was when an 
editor, one Wilkins, ‘‘insisted on 
talking tenement housing as we went 
home across Central Park, and in the 
light fog the lake was like a rising 
; moon rising among the rocks.” An- 
|other was when a ‘‘cultured colo- 
|nial,"’ met abroad, from ‘‘some- 
| where in Connecticut." thought it nec- 
!essary to furnish “such unexpected 
| pieces of information as that Keats 
| wrote ‘Endymion’ and who Fabius 
| the Delayer was."* It is left doubtful 
leven whether the compliment was 
| paid scholarship of leaving the great 
| Consul Fabius Cunctator. There 
 eceeon this additiena!l excuse, that the 
humiliating incident occurred under 
the eyes of ‘‘a group of English 
| people, more or less modern,’’ whom 





the poor Yankee’s quotations ‘‘from 
| Matthew Arnold and Herbert Spen- 
lcer, and even Ruskin,” had been 


driving to “quiet but irrevocable 
mirth."" Whatever private measures 
Mr. Young failed to take at the time, 
he now hastens to reassure them. 
“As for American culture, when they 
assume that this gentleman’s seri- 
ousness and his belated quotations 
from Ruskin, Emerson, Matthew 
Arnold are characteristic of the 
average in America, they are miles 
off the point."’ 

These are isolated accidents, as 
ungrateful to recall as we feel sure 
they are chastening to remember. 
As a rule, Mr. Young's timeliness is 
as perfect as his eclecticism. If 
there be a fault at all, it is that his 
impressions are too meticulously 
arranged, too frequently overhauled 
with-a view of keeping those to the 
fore for which the demand is a cur- 
rent one. This method of what 
might be called, for purposes of illus- 
tration, mental card cataloguing has 
its advantages. But it has the draw- 
back of inducing restlessness, which 
comes from pursuit quite as much 
as from escape. It fails to take into 
account in how many minds certain 
convictions, certain judgments have 
long ago arrived at the condition of 
being a deposit—where  timeli 
has ceased to have any meaning at 
all. It misses the liberation of 
thought, the freedom from mental 
worry. which proceeds froma con- 
viction that no possible mood or turn 
of fancy will unsettle what is, once 
and for all, ‘‘res judicata.” 

In the very well-written interview, 
“Tea With Madame Chekhov,"’ we 
see the result of two types of mind 
placed in juxtaposition and the cross 
purposes at which this misunder- 
standing or difference in understand: 
ing may be trusted to arrive. Mr. 
Stark Young found the widow of the 











great 
copy.”’ 


She is a very charming and de- 
lightful woman [he admits of the 
erstwhile Olga Knipper], with a 
witty smile, a varying nearness 
and far-offness in her conversa- 
tion and an ironic twinkle in her 
eyes. But all this does not make 
her any more apt or anxious to 
follow any mere one line of 
thought, to admit that we at least 
try to grapple with the terms of 
things as we have them in this 
world, to come to conclusions, to 
set up an idea as Western Europe 
knows an idea. 


Remembering that his hostess had 
been a famous actress, Mr. Young, 
with what looks like praiseworthy 


Russian doctor-writer ‘‘bad 


,guile in a good cause, ventured to 


ask ‘‘what 
Moliére.'* 


‘“‘But."" Mme. Chekhov ob- 
jected, ‘‘but how could you know 
what you thought of Moliére? * * * 
He knew, of course, that Moliére 
was a great dramatist, we all 
know that. But Chekhov never 
said what he thought, never." 


Dropped into the depths of Mme. 
Chekhov's _irresponsiveness, two 
more plummets had even worse luck. 

“I ventured nearer on an aspect of 
stupidity for myself,’’ says Mr. 
Young, ‘‘and wondered what Chek- 
hov felt toward Greek art.'’ 


“Greek art! How does one know 
what one thinks of Greek art? It 
was like asking what one thinks 
of life. One feels one way about 
it at one time, another at an- 
other.'” * * * My remarks made 
no impression, but, instead, I was 
made to seem very unreasonable 
asking what some one thought of 
Greek art, * * * “Beethoven? Ah, 


Chekhov thought of 





(Continued on Page 26) 


Mr. Powys did not in} 


Marian or Margery.’ '’. 





But of the two: Powys retailing all 
the symptoms of his disease (how- 
ever great our sympathy with him 
may he) and Stevenson writing his 
forcedly brave stories and lyrics— 
who is the less commonplace? But 
“Skin for Skin"’ was published; and 
in attempting to understand the 
Liewelyn Powys parts of ‘‘Bridle- 
goose’’ it must he taken into account. 

A word, which might more prop- 
erly have come at the outset, should 
be said on the title of the present 
volume. As the reader will recall, 
Bridlegoose was the judge pleaded 
for in the third book of Rabelais 
whose one sole and single fault 
“ought to be quite forgotten, abol- 
ished and swallowed up by that im- 
mense and vast ocean of just awards 
and sentences which heretofore he 
hath given and pronounced.’’ Mr. 
Powys as Bridl pr 
many judgments, and if there are 
any who read and differ from him 
they probably will not object to 
granting the forgiveness asked. But 
to return to the Powys of ‘‘Skin for 
Skin’’; to the Powys, sensitive from 
birth,- made doubly sensitive by dis- 
ease, and prone to attach a wholly 
undeserved importance to much es- 
sentially trivial. It is this Powys 
who is responsible for the lapses in 
‘‘Bridlegoose’’; and his presence 
must be understood if the book is to 
be seen aright. It is this Powys who 
will most violently upbraid his critics 
for what he considers bad taste in a 
search for a metaphor or a simile to 
express an appreciation,’ and can 
himself descend to such gaucheries as 
the story of Nan. 

Nan, it appears, was a_ girl in 
California, extraordinarily sweet-na- 
tured, wha ‘‘suffered from no inhibi- 
tions whatever,’’ and was ‘‘not the 
kind of girl who would have ap- 
pealed in any especial way to Mr. 
John Sumner.’’ 

However, one is not quarreling with 
Mr. Powys over Nan—that is, unless 
one is a prude—but Mr. ‘Powys should 
learn that the golden glow of Ar- 

ia is something that carinot be 
transferred to cold black type—at 
least, he has not the capability of 
transferring it—and that romante 
taken out of cold storage and served 
with faded garnish is not a palatable 
dish. And this despite his loud ad- 
juration to clear the air of cant, and 





accede ‘‘that the hours on our death- ~ 


beds we would most care to remem. 
ber are those fair and happy hours 
when a fortunate opportunity has 
been given us to scramble into some 
honeysuckle this with ‘Moll, Mag, 
The remova) 





( Continued on Page 28) 
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JORGENSEN. By Tristram Tupper. 
267 pp. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott. ; 


N this new novel by Tristram 
Tupper we have a glorified ver- 
sion of elemental forces, written 
with some sensitive insight, but 
in general succumbing to a lyrical 
paean to an inflamed romantic 
vision. The character, Jorgensen, is 
@ man of mystery that is almost a 
myth. He is a he-man of the red- 
blooded school, once removed. He is 
only the cousin to the he-man type, 
for he has intellect. Not only has it, 
but makes use of it. He is a builder, 
who cares for little else than to 
mold raw products to his will. 
~ Jorgensen is a practical visionary. 
Like so many dreamers, once he 
begins to put his ideas into practice 
he disgovers that he has opposition 
from his fellow-men. It would ap- 
pear that the prepondenance of folk 
are either opposed to the aspirations 
of such builders or have an indiffer- 
ence equally detrimental to their 
functioning. His huge, powerful 
person had combated opposition 
well but- not wisely, and a man- 
slaughter charge had put him in 
prison for eight years. Here he had 
languished. After five years he 
escaped, a ‘wasted and determined 
Man, and went back to his task of 
conquering the wild world of nature 
to his will. 

To Jorgensen the tunneling of a 
mountain isn’t a mere matter of 
excavation and drilling. It’s a form 
of crusade. The mountain, the men, 
the methods of working, are roman- 


ticized. The mountain is a living 
monster that is resisting their 
boring. It takes its toll for being 
forced. It kills men. Yet the rail- 


road must be put through at all 
costs. Marston, the chief resident 
engineer, has been conquered by it— 
it is breaking his spirit and slowly 
destroying him. Jorgensen mysteri- 
ously appears and takes the long- 
vacant position of Logan, the level- 
man, who had long. been overdue 
at the residency. The men accepted 
his leadership—got his attitude. 
Slowly he takes over the duties of 
Marston; the operations are reorgan- 
ized and the work speeded up. Jor- 
gensen is fulfilling his vision of 
connecting the line. 

Jorgensen is a silent, solitary 
figure. He is drawn to the beauti- 
ful, cold wife of Marston. Ellen is 
a lodestone to him. She is also a 
romantic figure, a woman of unique 
intuition. She is tolerating Marston 
—trying to keep him from going 
under. When Jorgensen first 
arrived on the location, weak and 

- wasted, he was cared for by Rosalee, 
a daughter of the wilderness. She 
was the wife of Dollar John, a black- 
smith. She fell in love with Jorgen- 
sen—she knew his secret past—and 
kept silent. But as soon as he re- 
covered Jorgensen left her shack 
and joined the engineers. Rosalee 
understood the spell that Ellen 

} would have for him while Marston, 
at every opportunity, pursued Rosa- 


With the collapse of a shaft, Mar- 
+§ton showed the white feather. He 
tame up in the first bucket, before 

. the muckers. He is discredited on 


“Jorgensen” 


FIERCE TERRORS OF THE MAUVE DECADE 
William Lloyd Garrison’s Moral Sensibilities Were Offended by the Gory Batile Canwases at Versailles. 





the residency. Drugs become his 
escape. Decadence has him firmly 
in its grip. Jorgensen and the oth- 
ers carry on the work, even to writ- 
ing his reports to the contractors. 
Finally he is mysteriously mur- 
dered. His body falls in the old, 
collapsed shaft. And Jorgensen Is 
suspected. Ellen accuses him of 
killing Marston. When the bodies 
are recovered, Marston and Dollar 
John are found at the bottom of the 
shaft. 

Inevitably, Ellen and Jorgensen, 
after trials of personal courage, 
through sacrifices, come to under- 
stand and desire each other's com- 
panionship. There is in this motiva- 
tion a touch of real feeling, a reali- 
zation of characters groping and 
real. These bits of delicacy are in 
striking contrast to the déverstate- 
ment and ex ive enthusi for 
nature that so highly colors the nar- 
ration in the main. Into these prop- 
erties of romance so familiar he 
has brought some moments of real 
feeling. It is to be regretted that a 
novelist who can write so deftly as 
this at times does not create his 
fiction in entirety to this higher 
seale of values. With his narrative 
skill, his appreciation for lovely 
words, he would do well to avoid the 
heroics of excess and still be potently 
effective.” 





WANDERLUST 
THE RED GODS CALL. By C. &. 
Scoggins. 364 pp. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2. 
E Red Gods Call,’’ the latest 
of C. E. Scoggins’s adventure 
novels, takes more than its 
title from Kipling. It takes right 
over that great storyteller’s tried 
and proved formula for tales dealing 
with an outlandish hinterland. His 
formula strives to avoid confusing 
the reader with too much of the 
bizarre and the unusual. He did 
not, we recall, write primarily of 
Indians in India for English read- 
ers. No, he imported his Britons 
with their Anglican conventions to 
Calcutta and Simla and the far hill 
stations and pictured the untoward 
settings and the goings on there 
enacted through familiar eyes. 
Mr. Scoggins does much the same 
thing. But in the present instance 
we substitute South America for 
the Indian Empire and_ typical 
Middle Westerners for Mr. Kip- 
ling’s well-known Englishmen. This 
author shows the Kipling  influ- 
ence, too, in his treatment of at- 
mosphere, In the sensuous prose 
in which he conjures up the pul- 
sating life and vivid color of the 
tropics he catches not a littie of 
the Kipling glamour. 

Moreover, Mr. Scoggins is 
frankert in his avowed purpose than 
most. He not only aims at the mil- 
lions which compose the ‘‘dream 
world”’ public, he admits it. He in- 
scribes . his novel unhesitatingly, 
“To all brave souls who voyage out 
in. dreams.’ Here, then, we have 
adventure—vicarious ‘tis true—but 
honest-to-goodness rough ard tum- 
ble adventure, with villains biting 
the dust when necessary, and the 





whiff- of drying gore tainting the 





perfume of the jungle night. And 
all suitably concocted and set down 
to release the tensions of poor, un- 
fortunate readers who must per- 
force stay cooped up in factories 
and offices when the Red Gods call. 
To make it all the more plausible 
Mr. Scoggins takes as his hero just 
such a_i conventionally restricted 
young man. When he first intro- 
duces us to Howard Pressley, ris- 
ing young real estate dealer of 
Milo, Ind., we scarcely associ- 
ate him with anything more excit- 
ing than the annual outing of the 
local Rotarians, He “functions” as 
President of the Live Wire Club; 
he grows daily in wealth and ro- 
tundity. But when the Red Gods 
and the romancers tell him that 
“on the other side of the world he’s 
overdue,”’ he actually believed them. 

Mr. Scoggins has the advantage 
over many imaginative tale-spin- 
ners in that he knows the South 
American interior of which he 
writes. And when he sends his in- 
trepid Indianian, on the pretext of 
securing mahogany concessions, to 
become mixed up in the type of in- 
trigue and revolution indigenous to 
the country he surrounds him with 
suficient authentic detail to make it 
all seem, somehow or other, plaus- 
ible. Considerable feeling creeps into 
those parts of the narrative which 
imply a criticism of the State De- 
partment at Washington. Mr. Scog- 
gins’s Americans, whether we find 
them in Mexico or the South Ameri- 
can republics, are disillusioned. 
They see British and German Con- 
suls acting firmly and taking no nen- 
sense, while ‘‘only American Consuls 
walked pigeon-toed for fear they’d 
step on somebody’s feet; only Amer- 
icans were fair game for anybody 
who felt like laughing.’’ This air of 
disillusionment, this consciousness 
of the ‘‘difference between bigness 
and greatness” creeps into the story 
every here and there. It serves to it 
all the sense of something actually 
experienced by the writer—the hall- 
mark, if you will, of the genuine 
article. 

Of the characters with whom Mr. 
Scoggins peoples his pages the most 
striking is one Ben Murchison, some- 
time American citizen but more of- 
ten adventurer at large and holder of 
a General's .commission in ‘‘pretty 
near every one of these durned re- 
publics.” He 1 bered ‘‘person- 
ally” twenty or thirty wars. General 
Ben lives vividly through most of the 
narrative’s rapid paced action. Luck- 
fly for the tenderfoot hero he is at 
hand with a ready word or a readier 
gun when the occasion demands. In 
the mouth of the Sefior Presidents 
of his fictional republic the author 
places a pleasing compliment to this 
country which one may hope is 
characteristic of the South American 
attitude generally. Speaking of what 
the South American countries had 
learned from the North, he said: 

But most of all we learn from 
you—how do you say ?—to play the 
game. . . . That is the greatest 
thing we learn from you—to win 
without hurting, to lose without 
hating, to remember that tomor- 
row the tables may be turned 
around. Our boys today play more 











and more the football, the baseball, 

the tennis; when they are men 

they shall feel honor in obeying 
the rules, they shall be good es- 
sports and better citizens. 

The narrative of "The Red Gods 
Call’’ runs smoothly along its con- 
ventional unconventional way. Fur- 
ther to go into its complications and 
excitements would prove unfair to 
the prospective reader. Sufficient to 
indicate that the inevitable dark eyes 
of the inevitable sefiorita look favor- 
ably upon the hero in the final chap- 
ter. Mr. Scoggins’s prose has its 
lush moments, but he has the knack 
of the ready writer sufficiently to 
please all those who enjoy fireside 
adventurings and “voyage out in 
dreams.” 


WESTCHESTER WEEK-END 


THE MANTLE OF MASQUERADE. 
By Steuart M. Emery. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 


GAY bit of farce comedy, amus- 
ing, irresponsible and quite 
preposterous, Steuart M. Em- 

ery’s new tale, ‘‘The Mantle of Mas- 
querade,’’ relates what happened at a 
week-end party in Westchester. It 
all began when irascible but kind- 
hearted Uncle Charley Peebles went 
to New York -and left his lively 
young nephew, Terry Warren, in 
charge of his beautiful place of 
Cloverdale. Terry was in truth in 
charge of a good deal more than 
Cloverdale; and the house party had 
not been arranged solely for his 
amysement. Far. from it. The house 
party had een contrived for the 
purpose of getting and keeping the 
awe-inspiring Mrs. Vandeventer 
Joralemon Fredericks out of New 
York until Uncle Charley had de- 
parted for England. Not that Mrs. 
Fredericks had matrimonial designs 
upon that determined bachelor, 
widow though she was. The desire 
for her absence arose from the fact 
that her late husband had left her a 
large interest in the firm of Charles 
Peebles & Co., whose plans she fre- 
quently disarranged. Terry’s job 
was to keep her at Cloverdale until 
Uncle Charley had sailed. This in 
itself was no small undertaking, but 
Terry was a rash and impulsive 
youth, and on the evening of the 
very afternoon of Uncle Charley’s 
departure, he increased his difficul- 
ties by rescuing four members of a 
stranded theatrical troupe and hous- 
ing them all at Cloverdale. There 
events so arranged themselves that 
in order to save the house party and 
detain Mrs. Fredericks 
necessary for the four troupers. to 
take the places of the four departed 
servants. Mr. Emery blithely ig- 
nores such inconvenient facts as that 
no place of the kind and size of Clo- 
verdale could possibly be run with a 
staff of only four servants, and that 
a woman of Mrs. Fredericks’s wealth 
and type would not think of paying 
a week-end visit unaccompanied by 
her personal maid. 

For the sake of their friend in 
need, Terry Warren, the four troup- 
ers proceed to play their new parts, 
with ‘results at once complicated and 
hilarious. Mrs. Murphy, wardrobe 
woman and ex-boarding house 





it became | 


and Other Recent Works of Fiction 


| author. 








keeper, assumed the rdéle of cook; 
fortunately, she was excellent in the 
part, though given to the destruction 
of china. Joe Hodge, leading juve- 
nile, doubled in the parts of chauffeur 
and guest; golden-haired Wanda 
Moore, the heroine, whose first ap- 
pearance had made, in Terry’s opin- 
ion, the whole scene seem ‘‘to 
lighten and glow as she stood there, 
her delicate head poised confidently 
on the flawless white throat,’’ be- 
came the housemaid, and Frank 
Booth Bunby, ex-star and heavy 
father, himself assumed the very 
important part of the butler, and 
proceeded to buttle as no man ever 
did before or since—though to make 
him misquote one of the most fa- 
miliar lines in ‘‘Hamlet'’ does seem 
gratuitous cruelty on the part of the 
Frank Bunby would no 
more have misquoted Shakespeare 
than a woman of Mrs. Fredericks’s 
supposed position would have treated 
any butler as she, we are told, 
treated Bunby. 

Why Terry Warren's hair did not 
turn gray during the few hours that 
house party lasted is difficult to un- 
derstand, but though trying to him, 
his troubles are amusing to the 
reader, while Cloverdale ‘‘when a 
Summer moon was just raising itself 
over the low-lying hilis of West- 
chester, and the acres * * * were 
a sea of silvered lawn, dappled with 
soft shadows,’’ is a pleasant place 
to visit. The little tale is agreeably 
written, a book for a Summer day 
and a few idle hours in a hammock, 
when all things seem possible, even 
the fairy-story conclusion of ‘‘and 
so they lived happily ever after.’’ 





SUGAR AND WATER 


THE SILK COQUETTE. By Edwin 
Bateman Morris. The Penn Pub- 
lishing Company. 


E very mildest sort of a mild 
concoction of sugar and water 
is presented by Edwin Bateman 

Morris in his new novel entitled 
“The Silk Coquette."’ The lady of 
the title is, of course, the heroine, 
Diane ‘Markham, beautiful, calm, 
poised, coldly aloof, somewhat dis- 
dainful, and heiress to so much 
money that, ‘‘She was just a label 
upon a bulk of wealth—never daring 
to hope that she would be loved for 
herself, or even have friends who 
esteemed her rather than her back- 
ground.’”’ To make matters still 
worse for the poor unfortunate girl, 
her father, Roger Markham, was in 
line for no less important a post 
than that of President of the United 
States, and in order to further his 
ambition, which was also that of her 
entire family, aunts and cousins in- 
cluded, she had become engaged to 
the ‘‘startlingly beautiful’’ Bucking- 
ham Slade, son of the politically 
powerful Angus Slade, who could, if 
he chose, do a very great deal to- 
ward electing Markham. 

Into this situation there presently 
enters a disturbing element in the 
person of the hero, Thomas Trevor, 
one of those strong, silent men who 
were so often encountered in pre- 
war fiction. Trevor proved that si- 
lence is indeed golden, for by the 
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very simple expedient of holding his 
tongue on all occasions he managed 
to get everything he wanted. Though 
a mere clerk in the Bureau of the 
Domestic Property Custodian, his 
reputation for continued and con- 
tinual silence caused him to be se- 
lected by Markham to serve as a 
kind of transmitter. In other words, 
he was to live in Markham’s house 
just outside of Washington during 
Markham’s absence, receive all the 
telephone messages which came over 
Markham’s own direct wire, open 
telegrams, notes, &c. This was all 
very well, but presently a whim 
caused Diane Markham to 2b 


faults he is nearly certain to read to 
the end. 

There is a large cast of charac- 
ters to ‘‘Major Dane’s Garden’’—the 
whole of two small British communi- 
ties in Somaliland, in fact—but only 
four of them are really important. 
Colonel John Cavell, commander of 
Hargeisa, a settlement in the heart 
of the country, brings out his young 
wife from England. When she ar- 
rives at the coast town of Berbera, 
Cavell is up-country, and unattracted 
by its colonial society, all of a piece 
with that of ‘‘A Passage to India,’’ 
‘*‘Legation Street’’ and other novels, 





an unsatisfactory pleasure trip and 
return home. Trevor remained si- 
lent, and allowed her to do all the 
talking. ‘‘From his impassive brow 
she could scarcely- have gleaned that 
his blood coursed through him with 
unwonted excitement,” and no won- 
der. The feat suggested does sound 
somewhat difficult. 


A very great number of the book’s 
more than 300 pages are devoted to 
the love affair of these two, divided 
by one of those ‘‘impassable’’ gulfs 
which will, the reader well knows, 
be successfully bridged in the last 
chapter. There is a Congressional in- 
vestigation intended to cover Trevor 
with confusion, but which is made 
to cover him with what seems to the 
reader a decidedly dubious kind of 
glory, and so forth and so on. The 
book is one of those utterly mediocre 
affairs of which it can only be said 
that if you like this kind of thing, 
then this is the kind of thing you 
will like. ; 


. IN SOMALILAND 
MAJOR DANE’S GARDEN. By M. 


F. Perham. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2.50 


E problems which arise for 
England among her Indian and 
African dependencies seem to go 

on forever, and of the making of 
books dealing with some angle of the 
subject there is no end. In ‘‘Major 
Dane's Garden’’—the author im- 


she spends her time with a young 
fellow named Bloker. Her innocent 
doings reach Cavell in twisted form 
and he hurries down to Berbera to 
fetch Rhona. 

The pair go to Hargeisa, and 
Rhona finds it divided into factions. 
There is her husband’s, favoring a 
strong military and a keeping of the 
intelligent Somalimen in their place. 
Then there is Major Dane’s faction, 
supported almost single-handed, 
which sympathizes with the native 
and wants to convert an arid waste 
into farm land—Major Dane's ‘‘gar- 
den.’’ Between these two men stands 
Rhona, intelligent, charming. Slowly. 
by an act or word, by a silence or a 
scene, her husband’s utter selfish- 
ness and partial unscrupulousness 
are revealed to her. 

The climax of the book comes with 
the murder of young Bloker, who, 
through Cavell’s scheming, had been 
stationed at a lonely outpost. Then 
follow too complex a series of hap- 
penings to be succinctly summarized; 
it is sufficient to say that Cavell is 
worsted and his true character re- 
vealed to Rhona, while Dane, with 
whom she slowly realized she was in 
love, wins an unexpected triumph. 
But the triumph imposes a cost. 
Rhona, who had promised to leave 
Cavell for him, sees she cannot im- 
peril his chances for the Governor- 
ship or destroy his usefulness to 
Africa and the natives by compro- 
mising his position. The novel ends 





presses one as being a woman—we 


have a novel of life in Somaliland, | 


where native problems make up less 
an end in themselves than a means 
for motivating the plot. Primarily 
the book is a love story, a triangle 
of no great originality, but it works 
itself out with extraordinary interest 
to the reader. He is likely to find the 
first few chapters unattractive, but 


on a note of renunciation. 

The book is very long-—a great deal 
longer, indeed; than it has any right 
to be—and in places poorly written. 
In outline its story will sound as old 
as the hills. The characters are 
tatherp too good or too bad, anj what 
is worse, their nobility or baseness is 
patterned on that English model 
which in second-rate novels is al- 





once he gets into the story, for all its 


ways so unpleasant. The love scenes 
are incredibly bad and contain in- 


sufferable phrases like ‘‘Rhona, dar- 
ling woman."’ Yet ‘‘Major Dane's 
Garden" is not at all a bad story, If 
its author cannot create human be- 
ings, she can do the next best thing 
—stir our emotions and make us like 
or hate the people she portrays. 
There is true conflict between her 
characters, and a succession of dra- 
matic and psychological climaxes 
which, for all its unnecessary length, 
carry the story onward with great 
ease. Miss Perham never stoops to 
simplify complications with improba- 
bilities or gods from the machine; 
her story works itself out with a cer- 
tain crude inevitability. Its picture 
of Africa and treatment of native 
conditions, though not brilliant, are 
quite tolerable. ‘‘Major Dane’s Gar- 
den,"’ vitiated with many faulty ele- 
ments, is rather good in spite of 
them. But it might have been a 
great deal better. 





RESHAPING EXPERIENCE 
RICHARD, MYRTLE AND I. By 

Stephen Hudson. 253 pp. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

TEPHEN HUDSON dramatizes 

states of being so vividly that 
__. they assume an objective, almost 
tangible, of bulk and density. He, in 
addition, is forging a new mode for 
the novel, and a highly individual- 
ized esthetic of living. In a sense, 
his successive chronicles of the Kurt 
family, particularly of Richard, from 
*“*Prince Hempseed’’ onward, have 
been instalments in one continuous 
document. The new work, ‘‘Richard, 
Myrtle and I,’’ intimates the au- 
thor’s admiration for the monumen- 
tal achievement of Marcel Proust in 
‘“*Remembrance of Things Past.” Mr. 
Hudson’s mode of reshaping experi- 
ence, however, is peculiarly his own. 
He has made his influences, which 
probably include James Joyce and 
Dorothy Richardson, Proust and 
perhaps Louis Couperus, entirely 
subservient to his intensely personal 
view of life. His prose style is a 
supple and graceful instrument 
which cuts clear and clean to the 
very heart of matters. He is one of 
the most brilliantly lucid novelists 
of ideas. 

Mr. Hudson is master of a sort of 
sensitive* impressionism which sug- 
gests Louis Couperus. He varies his 
style to suit his content in the man- 
ner of James Joyce. He projects 
and prolongs submerged states of 
consciousness, as does Dorothy Rich- 
ardson, but he occasionally allows his 








character, and his reader, to come! 


up for air. He can write occasional 
conversation as ably as Proust, and 
is almost as gifted in indicating the 
impact of an idea upon a personal- 
ity. Into his synthesis of these 
richly various technical resources 
he has thrown his own fastidious se- 
lectiveness and organic welding of 
the abstract and the specific. One 
of his concise, meaty paragraphs of 
O@servation regarding the general 
and particular aspects of the war, 
which breaks out in the latter half 
of the present volume, is worth all 
the verbose chapters on the same 
subject in D. H. Lawrence’s ‘‘Kan- 
garoo.’’ 

Mr. -Hudson has steatiily been 
bringing his record of spiritual ad- 
venture up to his own level of in- 
tellectual and emotional subtlety. 
In “Richard, Myrtle and I’ he 
achieves a remarkable study of the 
conflict between the ordinary and 
the creative personalities within the 
artist. In some respects it is su- 
perior to Joyce’s remarkable play, 
based on a similar theme, ‘‘Exiles.’’ 
As in “Exiles'’ the ‘‘action'’ revolves 
about the ambiguous relationship be- 
tween the common and creative man 


and ‘‘their’’ woman. Mr. Hudson 
calis it a ‘‘triune consortium.” 
Richard Kurt, in ‘‘Myrtle,"" had 


finally broken off his defiling #ond- 
age to the shallow, catty creature, 
Elinor, and the lush sensualist, Vir- 
ginia. His life with Myrtle, who 
was more nearly of his own dimen- 
sions, was intimated. **Richard, 
Myrtle and I’’ develops that rela- 
tion from the viewpoint of experi- 
mentation in intellectual adventure. 
Myrtle encourages the submerged 
artist, much against the will of the 
sentimental weakling, in Richard, to 
arise and assume control] of their 
joint lives. Richard’s resistance and 
stubborn rebelliousness diminish as 
he finds himself more and more de- 
pendent on a curiously liberating sat- 
isfaction which the turbulent, un- 
ruly, egoistic side of his nature 
brings him. Mr. Hudson states the 
cleavage between the ‘‘Richard’’ and 
the ‘‘I’’ so convincingly that they 
almost seem to be two persons. 

The important thing to the “'I’’ is 
not necessarily that the ‘‘Richard’’ 
lends himself to artistic creation in 
terms of writing or any other ac- 
cepted form of esthetic endeavor. 
The ‘‘I’”" is interested in provoking 
the ‘‘Riehard’’ to an abandonment 
of his soft and slushy inheritance 
and acquisition of a complacently 





Schnitzler 


BEATRICE. By Arthur Schnitzler. 
Translated from the German by 
Agnes Jacques. 172 pp. New 
York: Simon & Schuster. $1.50. 


UDDEN realization of 
S worlds” just beyond the safe 

confines of conventional be- 
havior precipitates a crisis for the 
lovely and innocent widow, Bea- 
trice, as a similar discovery has done 
for many of Schnitzler’s heroines 
Beatrice’s sampling of forbidden 
passions is at once complicated and 
intensified by a new reading of her 
memories of her husband, in the 
light of her own belated experiences, 
until she is left with the consola- 
tion of neither her own rectitude nor 
her husband's fidelity. Her haltf- 
grown 30n, Hugo, is also lost to her; 
an erotic adventure about which he 
does not confide in her becomes in- 
supportable guilt when it is confused 
with the malicious disclosure that 
his own mother has been philander- 
ing with his schoolmate. 
, Beatrice” is the second _of 
Schnitzler’s novelettes concerning 
women of the Viennese upper middle 
classes. The other two are ‘‘Fraiu- 
lein Else.’ which was recently pub- 
lished, and “Bertha Garlan.” , Hach 
is a masterly exploration of various 
aspects of the erotic motive. “Bea- 
trice’’ deals with the meaningless 
melancholy, the sudden inexplicable 
violence of emotion. and the strange 


‘lawless 


ecstasy of that Indian Summer of | tray 
life which is sometimes called ‘‘the| Prince: Hamlet, 


dangerous age.” 
Beatrice. 

Schnitzler is supreme in investing 
fleeting psychological nuances with 
clear-cut, objective authority, Bea- 
trice writing a letter to her suitor. 
with an awareness of her sleeping 
son in the next room, coming to 
shatter the shallow current of her 
formal phrases, is invincibly real- 
ized. The reader is immediately im- 
plicated in her quandary. By easy 
stages, she drifts into retrospection, 
and the figure of her husband Ferdi- 
nand, dead for eight years, assumes 
a smiling and debonair posture in 
the plastic past of Beatrice. 

This pretty, bewildered woman 


It was perilous for 


Portrays the 


sits mulling over her relationship 
with Ferdinand, that handsome, 
courted actor, until he is hopelessly 
confounded with Hugo. Beatrice 
must needs tiptoe through the door 
and pore over the slumbering boy. 
His mouth is his father’s mouth, and 
his eyes, she knows, have the same 
look of boyish wonder. But there 
is a hint of painful intentness about 
those lips, which she has never 
seen before, except on Ferdinand’s 
face. She had dismissed it, in Fer- 
dinand’s case, as due to worry over 
a new part, or weariness with the 
exactions of the 
stage. Hugo has 
been excited’ and 
distracted since he 
met a debauched 
Baroness, formerly 
a comedienne in 
Ferdinand’s com- 
pany, a few days 
since. 

Ferdinand had 
been all men to 
her. In his arms 
it was possible to 
reconcile the con- 
flict between her 
bourgeoise ideals 
and her illicit crav- 
ings. With him 
she could at once 
remain faithful to 
| her vows and be- 
them ewith 





| with Cyrano, with 
}a hundred adven- 
turers and heroes. 
| She could be the 
| demure, respecta- 
ble and _ well-be- 
haved housewife of 
Ferdinand and the 
| beloved of ‘‘scoun- 
idrels and kings, 
{the blessed and the 
| damned, the naive 
‘and the sophisti- 
eated.*" She could 
conduct herself de- 
;corously, in ac- 
| cord with her up- 
\ bringing, and at 


negative acceptance of existence. 
“T’’ is anxious to stir ‘‘Richard’’ 
toward an athletic grappling with 
life, and the garnering and utiliza- 
tion of experience, with a view to 
working out a philosophy for himself 
and Myrtle as entities in the modern 
world. 

Mr. Hudson packs a wealth of sug- 
gestion and evocation into his pithy 
phrases. The discussions betweeen 
‘‘Richard’’ and ‘‘I,’’ with Myrtle 
as a tactful listener,. on Christianity, 
the war, mechanistic progress, the 
future of the novel, Proust, the 
tunction of Art and Religion, and the 
individual’s responsibility to himself 
cry aloud for quotation. A volume 
might be expanded out of almost any 
one of Mr. Hudson's pages. His 
definition of a ‘‘gentleman’”’ as a be- 
ing too anemic and dejected to mis- 
behave, is a typical instance of his 
stimulating paradoxes. **Richard, 
Myrtle and 1” is an alert and vigor- 
ous book. It calls for tough-minded 
collaboration. It will give short’ 
shrift to the reader who undertakes 


to dream over its pages. Some of it - 


may anger, much of it will amaze, 
but ali of it will amply repay the 
reading. 


ANOTHER PIRATE STORY 


THE SPLENDID RASCAL. By 
George Challis. 315 pp. Indianap- 
olis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 50. 

IS is another pirate story. It is 
the romantic version of the pi- 
rates and the good-bad men. 

Again the good old Sbanish Main 
furnishes the colorful hackground. In 
spite of the blurb on the book, this 
isn’t the sixteenth century world of 
Elizabethan daring, when Drake and 
his gallant crew raked the seas for 
Spanish treasure ships. It is the 
seventeenth century, with Charles II 
still in exile in France. And the crew 
of the Careless are a gang of free- 
booters and cutthroats wko have 
gathered under the command of Cap- 
tain Sunday. 

‘The Splendid Rascal’’ belongs to 
the drama of blood. It is a follower 
of the Sabatini tradition of quasi- 
historical romance. While it spills 
blood with a free hand, its realism is 
subjected to its romantic design. The 
dice of its narrative is loaded. These 
English pirates are nature’s noble- 
men, for all their butchering and 
stealing—in the midst of bloody com- 
bat they can practice a bit of senti- 
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Indian Summer of a Woman’s Life 


the same time indulge ‘‘the wild ad- 
venturous existence for which she 
longed in her secret dréams.” Her 
son Hugo is the agent for requiring 
of her the full responsibility for her 
ambiguous union with Ferdinand. 
Beatrice is unwilling to see the 
flower of Hugo's youth pass into 
the oblivious hands of the dissolute 
Baroness Fortunata. Her anguish 
is related to her almost incredible 
innocence. Ferdinand laid her un- 
| der such a spell of glamour that it 
!all but arrested her spiritual growth. 
| She had, as she thought, saved Fer- 





Arthur Schnitzer, 








dinand from the clutches of de- 
praved women, by marrying him. 
Schnitzler alludes to her pathetic 
confidence in her own essential 
rightness with a pitying irony. as 
she moves toward her decisive mo- 
ment with the Baroness. It is the 
circumspect housekeeper who deliv- 
ers herself over to Fortunata, to 
plead for her son's life, but it is the 
unacknowledged libertine in Beatrice 
who emerges from the encounter 
with her eyes newly opened and her 
hotly pulsing curiosity quickened 

The new Bea- 
trice recognizes 
and responds to 
symptoms of flir- 
tation in every 
man she meets. 
Calm and placid 
households break 
open before the 
daunted creature 
and spill out blis- 
tering secrets of 
hate and dissen- 
sion and stagnant 
enslavement. The 
portrait of Ferdi- 
nand which has 
been a living 
thing, whispering 
to her of mutual 
delight in their 
life, is suddenly 
drained of the sig- 
nificance she has 
given it and be- 
comes the absurd- 
ly magniloquent 
posturing of a de- 
ceiving mounte- 


suspects that her 
Ferdinand was 
mocking at her all 
the while. For the 
first, time she 
learns ‘of his af- 
fairs with this one 
and that, and all 
his absences, all 
his trained mo- 
ments of preoccu- 
pation, all the lines 


bank. Almost, she | 


of painful concentration. about his 
drawn mouth and contracted eye- 
lids cry out to her of a lifetime of 


deceit. He was, as she now learns, 
precisely what’ she has so tardily 
become. 


So long as Beatrice is safe with- 
in the dream of the boy Fritz which 
> ‘wizes the forbidden delight of the 
actua: ‘outh in her arms, she is 
serene, and may even nibble at the 
thought of further adventures. She 
overhears Fritz hoasting of his con-- 
quest in terms which she cannot 
reconcile with either her outward 
life or her inward deviations. Fritz’s 
confidant, a precocious and ill-man- 
nered youth, further reduces her to 
emotional bankruptcy and spiritual 
chaos. Her onfy refuge is Hugo, 
and he fails her. He has been told 
by the Baroness, and he feels that 


face. 

The poignant anguish of Beatrice's 
walk through the gloomy, night- 
shrouded forest with her son is 
pitched to an unbearable intensity. 
She has taught him to see her in an 
aspect of inhuman saintliness. She 
has permitted herself to regard him 
as a perpetual schoolboy, férever de- 
pendent on her. Their suicide in the 
dark waters of the lake is the only 
way out of a hideous and meaning- 
less dilemma. Beatrice’s predica- 
ment is unthinkable without her or- 
ganic background of hourreois man- 
ners. The story is thereby. in one 
sense, limited to a study in a class 
code of behavior. it is, however, a 
good deal more than that. It is a 
magnificently sustained mood of 
wistfulness and yearning after some 
ineffable affirmation of human ex- 
istence which is in its very nature 
doomed to betrayal and debasement. 
Beatrice finds love, her bright par- 
ticular version of love, reduced to 
‘‘a filthy joke.” her neatly re- 
stricted order a barbed wire en- 
tanglement, and her whole life a 
monstrous, flabby lie. Schnitzler is 
stil! the supreme artist of all but 
intangible situations. 
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Black Art in Bizarre Carven 
Masks, Fetiches and Idols 


_ Those Who Like is Sort of Thing Find an Aesthetic C harm + in 
Primitive Negro Sculpture 


PRIMITIVE NEGRO SCULPTURE. 
By Paul Guillaume and Thomas 
Munro. Forty full-page ilustra- 

tions.from the Barnes Foundation 
Coliection and a map. Printed in 
aquatone. 13% pp. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $6. 
By ARTHUR STRAWN 
BOUT twenty years ago a 
strong new influence in the 
form of primitive African 
sculpture began to assert 
itself in contemporary art 
circles. Prior to that time the 
bizarre carven masks, fetiches and 
idols of the primitive negro were 
known only to the occasional mis- 
sionary, who viewed them with pious 
horror, the explorer who found them 

“curious’’ and the ethnologist who 

was concerned with them only for 

the associations they might reveal. 

Then a few people in Paris, inter- 
ested in contemporary art move- 
ments, began talking of negro sculp- 
ture. A small group of painters and 
sculptors-who were trying to produce 
certain new efMects<in their work 
suddenly discovered that similar 
effects had already been achieved in 
the carvings of the primitive African. 
Examples of the negro art began to 
find their way into great metropol- 
itan museums; art collectors spared 
no effort to acquire pieces and deal- 
ers quickly saw that the growing 
demand for genuine specimens of 
these comparatively rare carvings 
would soon fetch tremendous prices. 

In enthusiastic eulogies the more 
liberal of the modern art critics de- 
clared that these carvings, which to 
the uninitiated might appear as mis- 
shapen and abortive attempts at 
representation, were in reality a 
highly developed art form with char- 
acteristics of a pronounced indi- 
viduality and esthetic charm. And 
now many of our contemporary 
leaders in music, painting and litera- 
ture, as well as in sculpture, ac- 
knowledge that they found. their in- 
spiration in the creations of these 
black craftsmen. 

What is there, then, in these odd 
little wood carvings to account for 
their phenomena! rise from obscurity 
to their present high position in art 
in the short period of twenty years? 
What kind of man was the artist 
who made them?-- What part did 
these’ carvings play in the life of 
the primitive negro? What makes 
them works of art? And just what 
is their relation to the work of 
artists of today? 

It is these significant and inclu- 
sive questions which Paul Guil- 
laume, one of the first collectors to 
champion the new art in France, 
and Thomas Munro, who wrote the 
text, have set out to answer. And 
let it be said now that they have 
been answered with remarkable clar- 
ity. Although Dr. Munro, who is 
Barnes Foundation Professor of 
Modern Art at the University of 
Pennsylvania, enriches the volume 
with occasional generalizations, the 
hook is primarily an objective study. 
When he advances an opinion it is 
labeled as such and the reasons for 
offering it are presented. There is 
no dogmatic demand for agreement. 
And because of this urbane manner 
in which personal criticism is of- 
fered and the completeness of its 
analysis of the history, character- 
istics and contemporary significance 
ef African sculpture, the book 
should prove of inestimable value 
not only to those attracted or re- 
pelled by negro art, but even to the 
uninformed person ‘who is curious to 
know what it is all about. Nor has 
its format suffered from any lack of 
skilled attention. Printed on antique 
woven paper, with large illustrations 
done in the new aquatone process, 
with canvas back and batik cover, 
the book might well decorate a fas- 
tidious library. 

We are cautioned at the start of 
the volume not to be prejudiced in 
advance against African sculpture 
by assuming that the negro of to- 
day, whether in Africa or America, 
is the same as his sturdy ancestor 
untouched by the processes of civili- 
zation. The new rhythms which the 
modern negro is contributing to mu- 
sic, the crooning melancholy of his 
“blues,'’ his hilarious jazz which 
lends 30 much color to the present 
American scene, these may or may 


not be vestiges of his African heri- 
tage. The fact remains, however, 
that African sculpture is not the 
work of the lazy or rebellious slave 
of the rubber plantations, the petty 
thief along the waterfront, the sol- 
emn chief-in ridiculous European 
garb or the mission schoolboy puz- 
zled by Christian doctrine. And we 
are also cautioned against assuming, 
because the African is often 
helpless, ‘crude and clumsy in civili- 
zation, or because his primitive an- 
cestor deVeloped no durable intel- 
lectual culture, no technique of ap- 
Plied science or logic of abstract 
reasoning, that he never could feel 
sensitively or create anything grace- 
ful, delicate, dignified or beautiful. 
Negro sculpture is the product of 
countless generations untouched by 
the white man’s civilization. It 
flourished in West Central Africa 
until about 1800. Since then it has 
steadily declined, principally, we are 
told, through the effects of civiliza- 
tion, although a spont d 
in creative ability may ‘>have been a 
contributing el it. Evid how- 
ever, to support this latter conten- 
tion is lacking, says Dr. Munro. 
Civilization’s fatal effect on the pro- 
duction of primitive African art was 
the inevitable result of several cir- 
cumstances. For one thing, ‘‘negro 
sculpture was an integral part of a 
certain mode of existence that had 
always been more or less the same. 
* * * It was not a pursuit detachable 
from the fetichist religion, from the 
tribal organization with its village 
gods, their priests and ancient rit- 
uals. In destroying these things, 
civilization destroyed the art itself, 
and the direct assaults of idol-burn- 
ing missionaries added only the fin- 
ishing stroke.’’ With one exception, 
*‘no civilized influence ever contrib- 
uted materially to the art of the 
fetich maker.'’ This exception was 
the mixing of the black culture of 
Southern Nigeria with the white cul- 
ture of the fifteenth’ and sixteenth 
century Portuguese colonists, which 
produced. a distinct hybrid form in 
sculpture, although not a great one. 
finest examples of negro sculp- 
ture come from the Ivory Coast, 
from Gabun on the sea, and from 
the back-country regions of the 
Southwestern Sudan, the upper and 
lower Congo. Other less impressive 
art work comes from French 











Guinea, Dahomey, Benin and Came- 
run. The production of highly de- 








Right— 
Congo Figure 
Supporting Table, 
Seventeenth 
Century. 


Left— 
Dan, Yaboubas 
Mask, Ivory Coast, 
Twelfth Century. 


veloped art work, on a large scale, 
was the work of the semi-nomadic 
tribes, or those of a comparatively 
settled agricultural life in park land 
or on the fringe of the forest, rather 
than of the nomadic tribes, whose 








| wanderings left comparatively little 


time for such pursuits. 

Although the African expressed his 
esthetic impulses by the singing of 
ritual chants, symbolic dancing to 
the sound of drum, pipe and stringed 
instrument, and by the telling over 


of marvelous stories of ancestors 


and the spirits of the forest (some 
of which have found a prominent 
place in Batouala), the most impor- 
tant of the negro’s art creations are 
his masks and fetiches. 


No less than the common uten- 
sils they are utilitarian in pur- 
pose, directed toward some prac- 
tical end in warfare, magic and 
ceremony. “Art for art’s sake’’ is 
unknown. They are not made in 
play or in response to a pure im- 
ge to nol esthetic forms, 
but instr ts in 
bar hy coal and religious life of the 





The mask was worn by the warrior 


to frighten enemies and by that mys- 


Bushongo Fetich, Casi, Rensieinil Century. 


terious and powerful personage, the 
fetich-maker, who, by means of the 
mask, transformed himself, before an 
emotional and imaginative people, 
into an impressive and terrible be- 
ing having occult powers and hold- 
ing converse with spirits. But not 
all the masks were made to inspire 
fear. Some were connected with the 
dance, with worship of ancestors and 
with other ceremonies of a peaceful 
nature. It is suggested that the 
original use of masks in rituals may 
be attributable to early ceremonies 
in which the skulls of ancestors were 
worshiped as sacred relics. 

The fetich is a carven figurine, 
ordinarily of hardwood, but occa- 
sionally of metal, ivory, horn, stone 
or plaster; rarely of glazed earth. 
It is esteemed by the African as a 
sort of god-house, “serving some 
spirit as a place of residence, after 
certain incantations of the fetich- 
maker or the believer himself.’’ The 
fetich is not regarded as the spirit 
itself, but “as an image in which 
power has temporarily been lodged 
through magic rites.’ The native 
consults it on all occasions, sacrifices 
to it and requests it to help. him in 
all important undertakings. But “if 
the image fails him he is likely to 
treat it with scanty reverence. seold- 
ing or beating it, or even throwing it 
bodily into the bushes, to be rein- 
stated after a time.’’ 

If negro sculpture is to be en- 
joyed at all [writes Dr. Munre] 
it will probably be through its 
plastic effects, In other ways it 
is apt to be unmeaning or even dis- 
agreeable to civilized people. But 
in shapes and designs of line, plane 
and mass, it has achieved a va- 
riety of effects that few, if any 
other, types of sculpture have 
equaled. These effects would be 
impossible in the representation of 
the human figure if natural pro- 
portions were strictly adhered to. 
* * © Any observer can see at 
once that a negro statue is far 
from both nature and the human 


But if the African sculptor does 
not attempt to make a literal por- 
trait, fashion an idéal conception of 
a figure or tell a story of some sort, 
just what is his esthetic contribu- 
tion? Why, simply the creation of a 
‘design, based on the human face or 
form, “utterly and freely distorting 
the natural shape of the body into 
arbitrary forms, emphasizing and 
enlarging here, diminishing there. 
rounding, flattening or elongating at 
will’’ for the sake of the desired 
effect. 

From our -traditional Greek and 
Florentine sculpture there are two 
sorts of pleasure to be derived. One, 
the pleasure of the story the statue 
tells or the desires it. awakens; the 
other, the more purely esthetic 
pleasure based on an appreciation of 
“graceful, flowing lines * * * al- 
ternate swellings and hollows of 
smoother surfaces, the firm equi- 
librium of masses constituting the 
parts of the body.’’ In other words, 
our traditional sculpture is a com- 
promise between subject matter and 
pure esthetic forms, the latter pre- 


( Continued on Page 20). 
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Halidé Edib’s Career an Honor 
To Her Sex and Race 


She Has Reconciled the Christian Ideal of Womanhood With the Virile 


MEMOIRS OF HALIDE EDIB. Ii- 
lustrated: 472 pp. New York: The 
Century Company. 

By P. W. WILSON 
HE memoirs of that distin- 
guished stateswoman of Tur- 
key, Halidé Edib Hanoum, be- 
long to the annals at once of 
her race and her sex. The facts of 
her life are simple. A Moslem, she 
discarded the veil. At the American 

College for Girls at Constantinopie 

she was graduated as Bachelor of 

Arts. In the Cabinet of Kemal she 

was Minister of Education. And as 

a sergeant in his army she fought 

against Greece, serving on the Sa- 

karia River for twenty-three days of 
continuous battle. It is a record that 

entities her publisher to call her a 

“tremendous-spirited woman.”’ 

In candor we must add that this 
story, though well told, is as yet 
only half told. Halidé Edib states 
that the rise of the Turkish Repub- 
lic in Angora is ‘‘one of the great- 
est epics of modern Europe.’’ Be 
that as it may, the epic is to be “‘a 
separate tale’? to which this first 
volume offers no more than a pre- 
lude.. Of Mustapha Kemal as Ghazi 
and husband, of Mme. Kemal as the 
social and political rival of Halidé 
Edib, and of Halidé’s own exploits 
as Amazon and as Cabinet Minister, 
we shall read on a future occasion. 
Today there is drama. But on the 
eve of the dénouement the curtain 
falls. 

What Halidé Edit) hax heen her- 
self is indeed more interesting to us 
than what she did. And thiS self of 
hers is expressed in a style re- 
strained but intense. The idea that 
she is or ever has been a rebel may 
be dismissed as a myth. On the con- 
trary, she tells us that she ‘‘never 
had ‘hat and hall’ longings,”’ mean- 
ing “to go out unveiled in a hat 
like Christian women and to dance."* 
Nor did she “envy the bustle and the 
empty pleasures’’ of the few ‘‘dis- 
enchanted’’ ladies, -‘‘described by 
Pierre Loti.’’ Indeed, compared with 
the Jane Austen of « century ago, 
the Halidé Edib of today is still a 
conservative. ‘‘No little Circassian 
siave,’’ writes she, frankly of her 
wedding, “bought from the slave 
market at the lowest price, could 
have entered upon our common life 
in such an obedient spirit as 1 did."” 
She “made a love marriage.’" And 
she “had two babies who made me 
realize the ecstasy of motherhood.’’ 
And yet, she adds, ‘“‘something was 
hurting me in an unutterable way.” 

What I had missed and what I 
wanted, I did not know. I remem- 
ber repeating the Turkish expres- 
sion used for those who die with 
an unfulfilled desire: ‘*] will go to 
my grave with open eyes.’’ 

All then that Halidé Edib asked of 
life was that she be permitted to 
grow up a normal girl; to be mar- 
tried, a normal wife; to rejoice, a 
normal mother. And if her home 
had heen in London or New York the 
chances are that she would have 
lived happily ever after—a woman of 
culture, but unknown either to pol- 
itics or literature. 

Eyen in her liberalism she has been 
the creature of her environment. It 
was the way in which she was 
brought up. She was reared in a 
harem, that is true. But she had 
no need ever to ‘“‘escape.” The 
harem had its doors wide open. The 
lattice of the windows was glass. 
And in Scutari Halidé as a girl was 
as free as her sister in Detroit. 
What she endured was not oppres- 
sion. It was neglect. Her mother 
was a phantom. Her father left her 
to the servants. Her nurse was a 
man and her playground a cemetery. 
Her resultant grievance was not 
bondage ‘but nerves and insomnia. 
She was a real person in an unreal 
world. And ‘‘these years,”’ says she, 
“‘are dream years to me.”’ 





Turkish Social System 


It was not, then, that she ran away 
from the harem to college; her father 
sent her there. If she knows Eng- 
lish and writes it well the reason is 
that her father had her taught by 


governesses. Her “rebellion’’ was 
thus no more than education. She 
became precisely what it was in- 


tended that she should become—a 
woman of the East holding the di- 
ploma of the West. In ethics, in 
morals and in spirituality she was 
and is a Christian. But in social 
allegiance she remained and remains 
a Turk, It is this paradox which in 
her life proved impossibie. 

Her difficulty is not and never has 
been politics. In the revolt of the 
Young Turks against Abdul Hamid 
she played no part. She did not even 
know that trouble was brewing. 
“Till the actual declaration of the 
Constitution on July 11 (1908),"’ so 
she writes, ‘‘we were perfectly un- 
aware of the new life in Macedonia 
which was blossoming into such tre- 
mendous activity.” While the Young 
Turks were plotting Halidé Edib was 
placidly burning midnight oil over 
“the psychology of the old Turks,"” 


revealed by ‘‘Naima, the Turkish 
chronicler,’’ whose “penetration’’ 
was ‘‘Shakespearean.’’ Indeed, for 


the eartier Sultans she has the 
warmest admiration. They were 
‘“‘extraordinary’’—‘‘men of great. 
ability and organizing capacity’’— 
“able administrators’’—‘‘austere and 
clean fighters’*—“makers of law”— 
“patrons of art.’’ That is Halidé 








med ran in my mind: ‘All tall 
men are fools except Omar; ali 
short men are perfidious except 
Ali."’ How rare in history is a 
man like Omar! I simply gloated 
over the entry of his army and his 
wonderful justice and simplicity— 
a man of the street, a rare demo- 
crat and idealist, who had given 

the inhabitants such free and 
happy moments as they had sel- 
dom known. 

To Turkey, not only new but old, 
Halidé Edib, with her refinement 
and charity, was thus utterly loyal. 
“I could not complain much of the 
details of my daily life,’’ she writes, 
“**for they were more or less the same 
as the daily life of other Turkish 
women."’ If. then, the day came 
when, like Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
she held the pen in one hand and 
rocked the cradle with the other, it 
Was not sedition. The young Turks 
Were in power and wanted a news- 
paper. Halidé Edib, therefore, did 
her bit. She wrote for the official 
press what was officially desired. 
She was not a part of the executive. 
And when the executive was changed 
her works ceased. Never has she 
been at any time anything except 
one of a ruling caste. It was for 
power, intellectual power, that she 
was taught and trained. She would 
have made an ideal wife for a Turk- 
ish envoy at Washington. 

It was, indeed, because of her 
close association with the Govern- 
ment that, when Sultan Abdul 


, The Yashmak. 


From “Constanté le? 
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Goble. 


Edib’s point of view and it is what 

in Turkey corresponds to Toryism. 
In Jerusalem she looked at the 

holy places of the Christian faith and 


was deeply impressed. On the Via 


Dolorosa she was ‘‘captivated’’ with 
what she calls ‘‘the sense of Passion 
Week.’’ But, while she gripped the 
Cross, she also held the Crescent: 


The mosque of Omar is one of 
the supreme things I remember 
best in Jerusalem. It glistened on 
its unparalleled terrace, overlook- 
ing the medieval and Jewish 
architecture which surrounded it 
on a lower plane. Its graceful 
dome added something to the old 
town. As 1 went up the stairs of 
the terrace a‘ saying of Moham- 





Van Millingen. Painted by Warwick 


(A. and C. Black, Publishers. London.) 


Hamid arranged his last reaction, 
Halidé Edib was treated as an ex- 
Minister and scheduled for slaugh- 
ter. Disguised, she fled with her 
babes, first to the Amerjcan College, 
and then to Egypt and England. 
And in her flight she was overtaken 
by a mob of her countrymen, eager 
for massacre. Cowering in a con- 
venient shadow, she shared the sen- 
sations of an Armenian mother who 
shudders under the swish of the 
sword about to fall on herself and 
her children. Had Halidé’s identity 
been known her fate would have 
been the same. 

From Turkey she was thus rough- 
ly exiled. But she did not cease to 
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‘| made one final attempt. 
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Colorful Constantinople. 
Frontispiece by Alexander Pankoff, “The Memoirs of Halidé Edib.” 


be a Turk. The blood of a dominant 
race was in her veins. And, cu- 
riously enough, it was the eloquence 
of John Dillon that, like oxygen, re- 
vived her sorely tested loyalties. 
Nationalism—so she thought—that is 
the watchword. She needed a gos- 
pel, and here it was. 

Even in her zeal she realized that 
a national Turkey must be more 
in these days than the Turkey of 
the Koran and the scimitar. She 
must be educated, cleansed and re- 
deemed. And Halidé Edib, there- 
fore, drifted into the policy, describ- 
able as Christianity, without conver- 
sion. The Moslem was to retain his 
pride, his privileges, his tradition 
and, above all, his power over oth- 
ers. But he was to acquire the 
graces of a Galilean. 

It was a vision of reform from 
within—change the brain and still 
wear the fez. And the vision was 
shared by many of the governing 
Kemalists. But it was soon discov- 
ered that changing the brain and 
keeping the fez is much more 
trouble than changing the fez and 
keeping the brain. So the Sultan 
was expelied and the pan-Islamic 
movement was shattered. 

John Dillon had thus a pupil so 
apt that she took her nationalism 
of the oppressed and deftly applied 
it to the oppressor. When she lis- 
tened to his fervid accents, there 
was, as there still is, a country 
called Ireland. But, in the sense of 
those words, there was not then, 
whatever there be now, a Turkey. 
There was only the Ottoman Empire, 
which empire was in collapse. The 
Balkans were liberated. Italy an- 
nexed Tripoli. The Euphrates Val- 
ley was to be conquered. To save 
Palestine and Syria Halidé Edib 
While oth- 
ers were organizing armies she tried 
to improvise schools. It was heroic. 
But the heroism came too late. 

There only remained Asia Minor. 
And Asia Minor was not Turkish but 
inter-racial. A nation of Halidé 
Edibs might have solved that prob- 
lem by education. The actual nation 
of Turks seized the sword. Halidé 
Edib was horrified, protested, 
argued. But she was impotent. The 
men who did the deed were her 
friends and colleagues. She could 
not, at any rate she did not, break 
with them. In his automobile Dje- 
mal Pasha was a little annoyed with 
her—more annoyed than she was 
with him—but on the main issuc 
Turkey justified all. Djemal and 
Halidé Edib spoke the same language 
and understood one another's point 
of view perfectly. 

Today Halidé is under the neces- 
sity, therefore, of making the best 
case she can for her fellow country- 
men. We hear once more that the 
Armenians were as murderous as 





their murderers and that European 
powers wanted the country cleared 
for the sake of its minerals. Indeed, 
Britain, it seems, is the rea) villain 
of the piece. Armenian massacres 
helped her diplomacy. The subtle 
mentality of the Turkish gentleman 
is revealed in the Turkish lady. She 
makes her excuses with consummate 
skill, 

Halidé Edib was, indeed, faced by 
a deadly dilemma. The Turks were - 
dominant but their women were in 
subjection. The Greeks and Arme- 
nians were in subjection, but their 
women were recognized as equals. 
The Turks, therefore, stvod for Hal., 
idé Edib’s race, the Greeks and Ar- 
menians stood for her sex. Which 
factor in her life was to be decisive? 
Was it to be sex or was it to be race? * 
The answer has been race. What- 
ever the humiliation she has suf- 
fered as a woman, Halidé Edib re- 
mains what she was born. The pride 
of rule has triumphed over the per- 
sonal distresses. 

We are frequently ussured that, 
for economic reasons, Turks have 
long since ceased to practice polyg- 
amy. These pages disclose a society 
in which polygamy was the accepted 
rule, In the home of Halidé Edib’s 
father there were two wives, each 
with her establishment, each with 
her bitter jealousy ‘of the other. The 
mother of Halidé Edib also had been 
included in the same system. And 
her own husband, whom she met as 
a professor at an American college, 
did not hesitate to marry a second 
wife when the spirit so moved him. 
Halidé Edib was neither consulted 
nor did she approve. But she had no 
redress, except divorce. And her 
husband was good enough to grant 
her petition. 

Today, polygamy appears to be 
legally abolished in Turkey. But 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the hero of 
Halidé Edib’s ‘‘epic,”' is able none 
the less to discard his wife precisely 
as Halidé Edib herself was discarded. 
The conflict between Cross and 
Crescent has thus been, in effect, a 
choice between home and harem. It 
was for the home that Greek and 
Armenian and Bulgar and Serb suc- 
cessively fought with such vindictive 
valor. It was the harem on which 
Turkey relentlessly insisted. Halidé’s 
own maid was kidnapped in Nubia 
and driven to her through the desert 
by the lash. 

This book is, then, a fine beok, 
but incomplete. What we now want 
to know is whether there is as yet 
the new Turkey for which Halidé 
Edib has labored and suffered. The 
Armenians have been killed. The 
Greeks have been deported. Both of 
these embarrassments have been 
eliminated from territory which they’ 
owned and occupied for centuries be- 
fore the Turk appeared on the scene. 
The Turk is now left to himself. 
What is he making of life? 
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PERSONALITIES IN ART. By 
Royal Cortis % 


By CHARLES DE KAY 


T was not very long ago that 
Royal Cortissoz published “Art 
and Common Sense,"’ in which 
after his genial fashion he ex- 
pressed opinions far from appre- 

ciative concerning various phenom- 
ena in modern art. So in the earlier 
of the two volumes now under con- 
sideration he said: 

I disbelieve in modernism be- 
cause it seems to me to flout fun- 
damental laws and to repudiate 
what I take to be the function of 
art, the creation of beauty. If 
modernism has anything legitimate 
to substitute for the experience of 
the past, it is under obligation to 
make a convincing demonstration ; 
the burden of proof rests with the 
innovators. 

And under the caption, ‘‘Ellis 
Island Art,’’ he comes to grips with 
some of these proofs of ugliness, 
drawing analogy with ‘the hetero- 
geneous character of the immigrants 
entering the country. Cézanne, Van 
Gogh, Gaugain, he states, retained 
just enough contact with the normal! 
conventions of art for their subver- 
sive tendencies to be overlooked. 
Presently they were 

free to play into the hands of the . 

half-baked enthusiasts who are ; 

tg sure that there is some- ; 

thing good in anything that is; 
exotic and new. The newness is 
for them talismanic. By the time 
the cubists came along there was 
an extensive body of flabby-mind- 
edness ready for their reception 
here, and all manner of similar 
absurd: ‘‘movements’’ have been 
assured of a warm welcome, in 
some quarters at least, ever since! 

Such movements! ange croch- 

ety, t arro- 

gant assertion, making a fetich of 
ugliness, and, above all, rife in ig- 
norance of the technical amenities. 

ese movements have heen pro- 
moted by types not yet fitted for 
their first papers in esthetic nat- 





“THE SANDS.” A PAINTING BY HOMER D. MARTIN 
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Reproduced by Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of ‘Art. 


A Critic Girds His Loins in Behalf of American Art 


uralization—the makers of true 
Ellis Island art. 

Most of the chapters in this vol- 
ume appeared in The New York 
Tribune and Scribner’s and other 
monthlies. Particularly appreciative 
and sympathetic are the papers on 
Albert Ryder, Abbott H. Thayer, 
Twachtman and Willard Metcalf. It 
forms a valuable if necessarily 
sketchy review of the work of many 





American painters, a few sculptors 
and one architect. 

Mr. Cortissoz now conducts the de- 
partment in Scribner’s Magazine 
called ‘‘The Field of Art’’ and it is 
from his contributions to that ex- 
cellent monthly that the chapters of 
**Personalities in Art’’ are drawn. 
French, British and American 
artists of the past and present hour 
inspired these pleasant, well turned 
essays, from Leonardo, Raphael and 
Rembrandt to Degas and Renoir. 


“The Cult of the Drawing,’’ ‘‘Ven- 
ice as a Painting Ground’’ and 
“‘American Industrial Art.'' There 
are informative as well as apprecia- 
tive essays on Daumier and Gavars- 
sey, on Fortuny and Zorn of Sweden. 
As to the last mentioned: 


He was, a long way behind Sar- 
gent, the kind of virtuoso that 
Sargent was, the man of exact 
vision and an accomplished, even 
brilliant hand. He had the tech- 
nique of an adroit Salonnier raised 
to a higher power. There is a 
French precision about his work- 
manship enriched by a greater 
flexibility, a lighter touch, than 
is always characteristic of the 
Parisian school with which he is 
somehow affiliated. But he re- 
mains the Salonnier, the clever, 
inordinately clever, type, rather 
than the master of a style. That 
is where you recognize the supe- 
riority of Sargent. The technique 
of the American has in it an ex- 





More upon general than personal 
lines are ‘‘The Art of Art Cfiticism,’’ 


traordinary originality and eleva- 





tion; it has the stamp of genius 





upon it. Zorn’s impresses you, 
without any enchantment; it is 
effective enough to be called bril- 
liant, but it is not fine enough 
to be called distinguished. All the 
time you are aware of certain 
limitations that clog his footsteps 
and keep him on a very mundane 
level. * * * If such taste as he 
possessed is anywhere disconcert- 
ing it is in his treatment of the 
nude. * * * In most of his nudes 
you get the full measure of his 
inherent coarseness. 


From ‘‘The Centenary of George 
Inness’’ apropos of the exhibition 
held in the Macbeth Galleries last 
year I pick this appreciation of 
Homer D. Martin: 

Everything in art depends upon 
the calibre of the artist. Consider, 
_ case of ‘Homer 


arti 
pupil of William M. 
when he began was not only con- 
versant with the Hudson River 
methods, but wholeheartedly em- 
ployed them. Yet Martin, having 





Jesse James 
( Continued from Page 4 ) 


a window. Then they threw a bomb 
which killed little Archie Samuel and 
tore the right arm from Jesse’s 
mother. Jesse and Frank were no- 
where near the place. In* the face 
of such an outrage is it any wonder 
that the James boys fought on? 

Of course there had to be am end. 
On Sept. 7, 1876, the Youngers and 
the Jameses, with three others, rode 
into Northfield, Minn., and met dis- 
aster in the form of a rain of bullets 
from the straight-shooting citizenry. 
Only two of that eight got out of 
Minnesota, and those two were 
Frank and Jesse James. Three were 
killed and the three Youngers were 
captured. One of the brothers died 
in prison, and years later Jim and 
Cole. Younger were pardoned. Jim, 
heart-broken over a love affair with 
a sob-sister, killed himself; Cole set- 
tled down in Missouri, became a 
church member and was widely re- 
vered as ‘Uncle Cole.” 








Was a Fundamental. Baptist 


The Jameses fled to Tennessee after 
the Minnesota débacle. After a time 
Jesse and his family moved to St. 
Joseph, Mo., using the name How- 
ard. By this time Jesse appears to 
have been all but a nervous wreck; 
he became irritable, suspicious and 
desperate. His end came quickly, 
and in sich fashion as to win him 
much sympathy. Bob Ford, who had 
an itching for fame, waited until 
Jesse was unarmed and had his back 
turned, and then shot him through 
the head. Did fame come to Bob 
Ford? Well, hardly. Newspapers all 
over the country denounced him for 
his part in the conspiracy; he got 
only a small part of the reward of- 
fered for James; he lived thereafter 
in ignominy and finally died by vio- 
lence. His infamy lives in the bal- 
lad with the lines: 

Oh, the dirty little coward that shot 

Mr. Howard! 

And they laid Jesse James in his 
grave, 








It was on April 3, 1882, when 
Jesse was 34 years 6 months and 28 
days old, that the poltroon Foard 
sent the bullet through the back of 
his head. For twenty years Mrs. 
Samuel, the Spartan mother, tended 
the grave with the tombstone which 
said: ‘“‘Murdered by a Traitor and 
Coward Whose Name Is Not Weethy 
to Appear Here.” 

What a trio! Cole Younger, brave 
and capable, spouting theology; 
Frank James, holstering up the 
spirits of his comrades by quoting 
the bard's ‘“Thrice armed is he that 
hath his quarrel just’’; the immortal 
Jesse, with his grim and whimsical 
jesting. 

Mr. Love estimates that his book 
is 99 per cent. true.and 100 per cent. 
honest; certainly it proves that the 
fiction of Jesse James becomes pale 
and thin when stacked up against 
the fact. It is a gorgeous book, and 
it has the authentic tang of the 
Ozarks. 












intensely that gift which we call 
temperament, presently emerged 
from under .the handicaps of his 
pupilage and painted some of the 
things most exquisite and most 
modern in erican landscape. 
Genius does the trick. 


Another American for whom he 
has admiration is Gedney Bunce, 
who made the Venetian waterscape 
his abiding subject. The only con- 
temporary of Whistler, says M. Cor. 
tissoz, approaching him in singu- 
larity and exquisiteness of apprecia- 
tion (though Blum and Sargent also 
are warmly noticed) was William 
Gedney Bunce, 

whose characteristic design was 

composed of a long, low horizon 

line separating a tremulous lagoon 
from~a vibrating sky, with a cam- 
panile or two lifted into the air 
and group of sailboats shrewdly 
placed to right or left in the fore- 
ground. Out of these he fashioned 
the most amazing opalescent ef- 
fects. Like Whistler's, they are 
very new and personal, but Bunce 
differs from Whistler and from 
Turner in being a little more real- 
istic than either of them. You 
can’t quite see Bunce’s for your- 
self in Venice unless you have 
been born with something of his 
genius, but he is not so mysterious 
as the other men are. John Sar- 

Bent, of course, is never mysteri- 

ous and you enter a totally differ- 

ent world when you enter his, 

Venice. 

One painter of Venice who en- 
joyed great popularity was Ziem, 
but he is not mentioned. Bunce once 
said to the writer of this review: 
“‘Huh! They say I paint like Ziem! 
If I couldn't paint better than Ziem 
I'd drown myself.”’ 

These books of Royal Cortissoz 
that gather up his criticisms on ex- 
hibitions in New York and offer here 
and there his views on masters of 
the past may be recommended for 
their sanity and poise. If indigna- 
tion at the claims made for various 
eccentrics in painting appears now 
and then, for the most part appreci- 
ation rather than censure forms the 
burden of his song. One of the best 
articles for variety and critical in- 
sight is that on Degas, 
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Stendhal Was “an Inverted Dumas” 


With a Napoleonic Style 


Moncrieff’s Translation of His Writings Reveals a Blend of Modern Scientific 


THE ABBESS OF CASTRO AND 
‘' OTHER STORIES. By Marie- 
Henri Beyle (de Stendhal). Trans- 
lated from the French by C. E. 


‘Scott Moncrieff. 269 pp. New 
York: Bont €& Liveright. 1926. 
$3.50. : 

THE CHARTERHOUSE OF PARMA. 


By Marie-Henri Beyle (de Stend- 
hal). In two volumes. Translated 
from the French by C. K. Scott 
Moncrieff. 290 and 343 pp. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. 1925. $5. 


By T. C. CHUBB 


OTWITHSTANDING the 

modern belief that the con- 

trary is true, it is not nec- 

essary for a writer to limit 

his resources to his own per- 
sonal experience. That comfortable 
creed is the illicit offspring of the 
Romantic movement out of the par- 
ticular brand of unsound psychology 
that has been in vogue for the last 
decade or so. It is more or less con- 
sciously fostered by the brand of 
writers who inhabit this world at 
the present moment. Let it suffice 
to them. To the aristocrats of the 
pen is given a necessity for wider 
exploration. When this is coupled 
with an unexplainable sympathy and 
an unerring instinct for what might 
be termed approximation, we have 
the supreme intellectual product, the 
writer who can use not only his own 
material but who appropriates vast 
fields outside of this, digests so that 
it becomes virtually part of his ex- 
perience and then deals with it as 
successfully as if it had been his 
from the beginning. 

There is no more striking example 
of the latter class than Henri Beyle, 
better known as Stendhal, in many 
ways an inverted Dumas, a soldier 
of fortune among writers, whose 
military boldness in the matter of 
style and whose ‘“‘Napoleonic tempo’’ 
have conquered the arrayed critics 
of the European arena just exactly 
as Bonaparte did its arrayed kings. 

As nearly everybody knows, he 





was born in Grenoble shortly before 
the beginning of the French Revolu- 


Curiosity and Renaissance Frankness 


tion. The exact date was Jan. 23, 
1783. His father was a lawyer and 
his grandfather a doctor who ad- 
mired Voltaire greatly. His first 
education was under priests. In 
1799 he went to Paris where his 
ccusin Daru was a person of some 
importance. His restless, impatient 
temperament impelled him to enter 
the service of young General Bona- 
parte in the last year of the eigh- 
teenth century when he himself was 
only 17 years old. Even more than 
the present, it was an age for crig- 
inal, restless young men. He went 
to Italy and was never really there- 
after to shake free of Italy and of 
the influence - of Italy. ‘Arrigo 
Beyle, Milanese,’’ was the way he 
described himself in his self-com- 
posed epitaph. Nor for that matter 
was he ever to shake free of the 
restlessness, which was partly a nor- 
rible fear of boredom. The conclud- 
ing words of the epitaph were: ‘‘He 
lived, he wrote, he loved.”’ 

Apparently his military exploits 
were limited. For the most part he 
was connected with the commisary 
department or was on the staff of 
General Michaud. He is, however, 
described as ‘‘brave, and showing 
when the necessity arose both cool- 
ness and intrepidity.’’ It was prob- 
ably part of higs_character that the 
necessity arose but once. 

After his Italian venture he was 
seen all over Europe, participating 
even-\but only as a spectator—in the 
terrible retreat from Moscow. But 
he was back again, for in 1820 he 
was thrown out of Milan by the 
Austrian police, who, with Goethe, 
were thus ‘‘the only contemporaries 
to pay tribute to his genius.’”’ Pas- 
sages in one of his books led them 
to suspect him of too kindly sym- 
pathies for the carbonari. In 1820 
he was offered the post of French 
Consul at Trieste, but Prince Met- 
ternich intervened. That diplomat 
seemed to share the views of his 
Milanese-catchpolls as to de Sten- 
dhal’s liberal sympathies. I 


Ai 





ately after this de Stendhal was} 
offered and accepted a similar post | 
at Civitavecchia, but now that his/ 
position in Italy was official, he| 
seemed less anxious to stay there. | 
Once he was absent for as long as, 
three years. He was still Consul at; 
Civitavecchia when he died in Paris | 
in March, 1842. | 

The same elements in de Sten- | 
dhal's character which made him an: 
impulsive follower of Napoleon led, 
him away from the two current con- | 
ventions of French literature. His! 
boredom called for something more | 
striking. He could be neither a Bal- 
zac nor a Hugo, though of course the 
former was vastly the more con- | 
genial of the two. Like Balzac, the 
realistic impulse dominated de Sten- 


chal. But he did not like ordinary 
things, being an intellectual aris- 
tocrat. So he lacked the sometimes 


even Rabelaisian humanity of his 
large-hearted, huge-bodied contem- 
porary. In spite of his astonishing 
style and his vivid recklessness, he 
was the cold compound of scientifi- 
cally aloof curiosity and Renaissance 
literalness. On one side of him Nic- 
colo Machiavelli—typical of the Re- 
naissance, not its villain—was his 
forebear. On the other side he wasa 
prediction of those ice-blooded mod- 
ern gentlemen who in their scientifi- 
eally correct laboratories dissect and 
analyze the human heart. 

For that reason the middle-class 
noblemen that did for Balzac could 
not satisfy him. It was necessary 
for him either to live in a period or 
to unearth a period of extremely spe- 
cial qualities. But as a matter of 
fact, nene could have been found 
better suited for de Stendhal's pur- 
poses than Northern Italy at the 
time when he plunged into it. For 
three centuries that unhappy part of 
the world had been under the domin- 
ion either of gloomy Austria or even 
gloomier Spain. The Italian himself 
became gloomy and punctilious. The 
only exceptions were men on the one 
hand like the shameless, if fascinat- 
ing, Casanova, on the other like 








"Mythology a la Mode 


THE WORM OUROBOROS. A Ro- 
mance. By E. R. Eddison. Illus- 
trated by Keith Henderson. Fore- 
word by James Branch Cabell. 
Introduction by James Stevens. 
443 pp. New York: Albert & 
Charles Boni. $3. . 

By EDWIN CLARK 


HE chaperoning of this new 
writer—upon his first Ameri- 
can appearance—by two of 
the foremost romancers of 
t y suggests the publica- 

tion of fiction quite removed from 





relation to the artificial, precious 
fantasies of modern neoromance. It 
is of the tradition of old legends. It 


|derives from the old folklore and 


sagas. 


life. 


moralities. 


Its attitude and tastes are|another world and 
those of ancient days and manner of | stressed 
For Stevens concludes that creation is without double purpose. 
the mind of Mr. Eddison ‘‘has more| But from Lucian to these moderns, 
affinities with Celtic imaginings and; men have left this world to create in 
method, and his work is Celtic in| their writing a realm more to the 
that it ts inspired by beauty and dar-!| wont of their imagination. So while 


ing rather than by thought and! this abandonment may be an uncon- 
Certainly, it would seem! scious criticism, there is somewhere 
that his mind has taken color from! behind it something of the urge that 


states very definitely that his book 
“‘is neither allegory nor fable but a 
story to be read for its own sake."’ 
Lord Dunsany, also the inventor of 
its gods, has 


this concept, that his 





Mane-Heanri 
Beyle. 
(8tendhal.) 


fawning Goldoni, who, in his’ own 
**Memoire,’’ paints far better than 
any detractor could do his sillirfess 
and sham. 

Suddenly into this territory came 
like an eagle Buonaparte. Imagina- 
tions were fired, but old habits could 
not be broken. Here, Henri Beyle, 
student of psychology, was a subject 
made to your hand! 

‘“‘The Charterhouse of Parma,”’ a 
book in which, according to Honoré 
de Balzac, sublimity glows from 
chapter to chapter, deals with ex- 
actly this period. André Gide, the 
critic, calls it first among all Frénch 
novels. It is the picaresque romance 
of Fabrizio del Dongo, second son 
of the Marchese del Dongo. He is 
ratiocinating d’Artagnan, who com- 
bines more timidities with his bold- 
ness and more recklessness with his 
cautioness than any hero of either 
truth or fiction except de Stendhal 
himself. 

‘*The Charterhouse of Parma” tells 
of the adventures, difficulties and 
final moderate success of this Fa- 
brizio, but these are of no conceivable 
usefulness except as they afford ex- 
cuses for you to keep turning the 
pages. What I suspect the French- 
men among his admirers delight in 
is the style, particularly where, as 
it does so often, it deals with grace- 
ful ironies. His continual asides in 
which he explains passion, taking 
the position that it is necessary to 
explain his emotion to French read- 
ers, must evoke admiration from any 
really superior member of the Gal- 
lic Nation. And what Frenchman 
of the same type would not admire 
his true but thoroughly iconoclas- 
tic description of the conduct and 
profanities of the Prince of the Mos- 
cova, bravest of the brave, Marshal 
Ney? 

But it is not the style that makes 


his book valuable and appealing to 
It is the array of 
characters, which he sees completely, 


modern readers. 


and all of those conflicting impulses 
he so ably describes. The Marchese 
del Dongo, Ascanio, Fabrizio, Conte 





of our ordinary acquaintance. have 
whole orders of characteristics 
which flatly contradict other char- 
acteristics. and behave with that 
satisfying lack of logic which is the 
first law of life. 

Another period which is admirably 
suited to de Stendhal is the one called 
by John Addington Symonds ‘‘the 
Catholic reaction’': Italy during the 
first half century after the high 
Renaissance had spent its glittering, 
unmoral substance for an equally 
unmoral, equally glittering sham. 

When Leo X, of whom there ts 
some evidence that he was the only 
atheist ever to become Pope, occu- 
pied the Vatican, he was able to say 
frankly: ‘‘Let us enjoy the papacy, 
now that God has given it to us.” 
He was a great man, responsible for 
the completion of Raphael's re- 
splendent Stanze. Three decades 
later, Paul IV was ordering Daniel 
of Volterra to paint loincloths on 
Michelangelo's damned spirits. 

Four of the five tales in ‘“‘The Ab- 
bess of Castro” deal with this pe- 
riod. They are de Stendhal at his 
finest. The fifth—and slightest-—con- 
cerns itself with a time ‘with which 
de Stendhal was personally associ- 
ated. It is not without its own effec- 
tiveness. They are magnificent, 
cleanly drawn, colorful, yet not 
wholly flattering portraits, not at 
all unlike certain of those by Bron- 
zino which can be seen in the Uf- 
fizi Gallery. For only in his acutely 
accurate psychology is de Stendhal 
ahead of his time. In his method he 
belongs—with, of course, minor 
qualifications—to the vivid sixteenth 
century, of which he so mordantly 
writes. 


| ‘““Phe Abbess of Castro,”’ the first 
and the longest of this series, tells 
of the love of young Giulio Branct- 
forte, a brigand in the service of 
Prinee Fabrizio Colonna, for Flena 
de’ Campireali, only daughter of a 





fabulously rich patrician. The love is 
not prospered by the wealthy parent, 
and so one shudders to think of 
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that currently on display. To Mr.|the old Celtic legends of Cuchu- compelled Swift to send Gulliver to} Mosca, 
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Cabell.. ‘‘The Worm Ouroboros” is 
‘‘a rather majestic example of ro- 
mance—of really pure romance—un- 
titivated, in our modern way, with 
satire or allegory, or even with 
humor. * * *°’ \ Yet this characteri- 
zation is somewhat qualified by his 
remark that this book ‘‘is not for 
every one."’ To some of those to 
whom he introduced “‘The Worm 
Ouroboros,"’ it failed to provide the 
enthusiasm that he felt and only 
produces boredom. So he concludes 
that there is no happy medium with 
which to approach or appreciate this 
new romance. 

James Stevens claims for E. R. 
Eddison the position of the great 
creative artists; those driven by 
“superhuman energy * * * tocreate 
a matter that would permit him to 
imagine, and think, and speak like 
a god.’ He lists him with those 
poetical madmen—Blake and Shelley. 

Mr. Eddison is a vast man. He 
needed a whole cosmos to play in, 

and created one; and he forged a 

prose to tell of it that is as gigan- 

tic as his tale. In reading this 
book the reader must a little break 
his way in, and must surrender 
prejudices that are now allowed for. 

A more than likely argument. For 
the good reader in this instance will 
make « good book. The reader must 
open the casements of his mind: to 
a new and Gargantuan world of vio- 
lence and beauty. ‘ 

‘*The Worm Ouroboros’’ has small 


lain.** 
In his dedication Mr. 
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the Duchessa Sanseverina, 





( Continued on Page 20) 
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Yous Prince of Parma, like people 





Jacket Design for “The Worm Ouroboros,” by E. R. Eddison. 


what the modern moving pictures 
would have made of it—or even Pros- 
per Mérimée. De Stendhal writes of 
passion gratified only to be baffled 
later, of jealousy, pride and envy, of 
hypocrisy and intrigue—the latter 
| on the part of a mother who loves 
and imagines she Is serving Elena— 
_ of loyalty and recklessness and cour- 
age. . 

But not of ‘‘that really rather ab- 
| Surd prejudice which was called 
honor in the days of Mme. de Sé- 
vigné"” and which, according to de 
Stendhal, -‘‘c ists first and fore- 
most in sacrificing one’s life to serve 
the master whose servant one is hy 
birth, and to serve the ladies.’" Prince 
Colonna is apparently really fond of 
Giulio, yet he sends him out of the 
country and away from Elena rather 
than prejudice his own position. 
The love of Elena is passionate and 
sincere, .yet after her mother lies to 
her that Giulio is dead in Mexico, 
she buys herself the office of Ab- 
bess of Castro because of envy and 
later gives herself to a Bishop whom 
she termed a ‘‘lackey,’’ because of 
a “‘lascivious thought.’’ Ali this 
while the love for the supposedly 
dead Giulio persisted in her heart. 
. Another tale in this series, to ap- 
preciate the realism of which one 
only has to compare with Shelley’s 
play of the same name, is ‘The 
Cenci.’’ [It is a short account of the 
most notorious monster in history. 
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( Continued from Page 9 ) 


ment—and the Spanish are so worth- 
less that they are practically craven. 
A handful of pirates are the equal of 
several hundred Spanish men-at- 
arms. 

Louis Madelin, the splendid rascal, 
from whose behavior the book takes 
its title, had been a cavalier under 
the Stuarts, and had been banished 
on the success of Cromwell. Follow- 
ing the Stuart fortunes to France, he 
had—in the dire distress that came 
with following a lost cause—put his 
extremely agile sword to work for 
him. It was in this manner that he 
waylaid the bold Captain Sunday, the 
scourge of the seven seas. They 
fought, and Sunday was mortally 
wounded. Madelin, taking the heavy 
purse, hurried to Charles, who was 
dining with a wench, and with tears 
and high-sounding sentiment he pre- 
sented his newly acquired wealth to 
the exile. This touching scene was 
almost too much for that witty mon- 
arch and he nearly burst into some- 
thing verging on a complete break- 
down. 

The dying Captain Sunday ordered 
that Louis be found and brought 
aboard. The crew, finding him, bring 
him aboard the Careless. Sunday or- 
ders his six assistant commanders to 
accept Louis as the judge of all fu- 
ture discipline on the ship—while the 
six command the ship in turn once 
every six days. The Careless sails. A 
few days out, Sunday dies, and Louis 
sits on his first case.of violation of 
Sunday's code and sentences the ¢ul- 
prit to the letter of Sunday's laws. 
Hatred is instantly and outspokenly 
shown him. 

Finally a Spanish galleon is 
sighted. It is challenged. After con- 
siderable fighting under full sail, the 


| Careless closes with the Spanish ship. 


The pirates are greatly outnumbered 
and beaten back and the Spanish 
swarm aboard. At this moment 
Louis, whose sword has all the tal- 
ents of Europe in its strokes, and 
who had taken no part in the con- 
flict—merely watching while he 
smoked his pipe—singled out the 
Spanish captain and wounded and 
disarmed him. Thereupon the pirates 
rallied and drove the Spanish out and 
captured the ship. 

An English girl is the prisoner of 
the Spanish captain. At a price they 
agreed to let this gentleman—who 
has honorable intentions—keep her 
and proceed to his home in Peru, 
where he is going to his éstate and 
to be married. The sacking of a town 
follows and finally the Careless is 
abandoned and burned to escape the 
Spanish. A gold train is robbed. And 
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the crew arrive in Peru to collect 
their ransom. Here they are cap- 
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tured by the forces of the Inquisi- 
tion. The use of such a situation in 
an out-and-out thriller is question- 
able. Certainly it is arbitrary in 
treatment. It is generally under- 
stood that such subjects do not be- 
long in popular fiction. The inclu- 
sion of it here was unnecessary to 
the melodramatic plot and in poor 
taste. : 





SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

| THE LUCKY PRISONSR. By Count 
Gobineau. Translated by F. M. 
Atkinson. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. §2. 


INCE Count Gobineau closes this 
S novel with the generous wish 

that the reader may encounter 
nothing but entertaining books. and 
in particular that one may conclude 
the present volume without “any un- 
kindly feelings toward the author,”’ 





it would be ungracious to say any- 
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thing implying that one was not 








overflowing with grateful and even 





.| benevolent sentiments. But. fortu- 
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| nately, the book is not of a kind to 


|summon forth comments signifying 
{that the reviewer is of a sour or 
{embittered mind; indeed, it is quite 
| possible to speak kindly of the work 
|even without the author’s exhorta- 
tion and without any straining of 
conscience, for ‘‘The Lucky Pris- 
joner’’ is as rapidly moving and as 
|interesting a historical adventure 
tale as one is likely to find in the 
season’s output. 

A story of France in the late six- 
teenth century, it is crammed to the 
brim with action and romance; and 
|\from the end of the first chapter to 
the end of the last there is scarcely 
a moment when something is not 
happening or in danger of happen- 
ing; when there is not room for dar- 
ing.. gallantry and colorful perils. 
The plot begins to unravel when 
Jean, the son of a choleric old Baron, 
jix sent by his father on a mission to 














| Paris and at the same time is for- 


Latest Works of Fiction 


bidden the company of the young 
lady whom he loves. As a youth of 
character and high spirits, he, of 
course, takes care to disobey the 
parental] injunction with regard to 
the object of his devotion; and in 
consequence he finds himself in a 
predicament that comes near to cost- 
ing him his life, and from which he 
escapes only to plunge in swift suc- 
cession into other predicaments 
Searcely less dire. Several times he 
is taken prisoner by the Huguenots; 
but somehow he always manages to 
wrest himself free and to derive some 
advantage from his imprisonment; 
and he faces death so many times 
that extreme danger becomes almost 
a habit with him. Once, for ex- 
ample, he is near to being hanged 
for the slaying of a minister whose 
execution he has witnessed; on an- 
other occasion he is wanted for the 
murder of a charcoal burner he 
killed in self-defense; and at almost 
all times he is in peril either from 
brigands and highwaymen or trom 
his arch enemies the Huguenots. 
But, like so many heroes of fiction, 
he seems to bear a charmed life; 
there is always the necessary hair’s 
breadth between him and destruc- 
tion; and at length he emerges safe 
and sound, having victoriously sur- 
mounted all obstacles, including the 
objections of his beloved. 

The translation has been well done, 
and exhibits none of that negligence 
and awkwardness which are so fre- 
quently the translator's handmark. 


MURDER IN MAINE 
THE SILVER FOREST. By Ben 
Ames Williams. 255 pp. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 


E first and most delicate task 

which any writer of mystery- 

fiction has to perform is to pre- 
pare his victim for the murder. That 
is to say, he must conceive and pre- 
sent a suitable person for untimely 
death. Here must be no lamb led in- 
nocently to the slaughter, nor yet a 
wooden image who could have roused 
no homicidal passion in the other 
characters. On the contrary, he 
(and few indeed are the murdered 
**shes’’ in fiction) must be a person 
subtiy deserving of murder; unat- 
tached, too, and singularly devoid of 
sorrowing relatives, for Fate does not 
strike her blows blindly in this class 
of fiction. 

On this basis, however, the map 
who is shot down at night in Ben 
Ames Williams’s “The Silver For- 
est’’ is far from satisfactory. Bill 
Warden it is who is thus cut off in 
the flower of his career as divorced 
husband and satyr among women. 
But we are also told that he is both fat 
and something of a buffoon. Surely 
this is carrying the thing too far 
outside the accepted tradition for 
satyrs. Fat men are -not heartless, 
nor yet singularly attractive to wo- 
men. Neither does their blustering 
wit rouse to white heat the anger 
of the men at whom it is aimed. 
Even as Caesar thought, fat men are 
not dangerous, and modern scientific 
books on glands corroborate this con- 
vincingly. : 
| So that first of all one must de- 
jelare that the victim of the murder 
lin this story is not satisfactory. 
; When it comes to the second require- 
‘ment in good mystery-fiction, how- 
lever, ‘the case for “The Silver For- 
lest’ improves. That second require- 
ment, of course, is that every one in 
| sight shall be seriously i licated in 
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WALT WHITMAN 


Like its subject, it is 
the center of debate. It is 
greeted everywhere with 
glowing praise or bitter- 
ness. 

Above all, though it is 
@ moving story of one of 
the greatest of Americans. 
All bookstores have it in 
‘an edition illustrated by 
Edward A. Wilson. $2.50 


After his ‘‘Leaves of 
Grass’’ was published 
abuse and praise whicled 
etroundhim. . . . He 
was the most controver- 
sial American. 

Now comes THE MAG- 
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honest story of the good 
grey poet thet is Whitman 
to the life. 
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|the murder. Every single person 
;shall be under suspicion and busily 
| engaged in concealing some damning 
| circumstance from a_ particularly 
| shrewd inquisitor. 
; It is in this direction that Ben 
{Ames Williams distinctly scores. 
| Svery person in the snow-bound 
| cabin in the Maine woods falls rea- 
;Sonably under suspicion, excepting 
{the wife of the host, and she herself 
jis under the grim necessity of con- 
cealing all she can (notably when 
her husband put on his dressing 
gown and slippers), because she 
thinks he is himself the murderer. 
Other circumstances, too, lend pi- 
quancy to the situation. The scene 
of the story fs in a remote hunting 
lodge in the woods, where seven per- 
sons are so snowed. in and drifted 
over by virgin snow that there is no 
shadow of doubt that one of them 
actually committed the murder. 
Three days are required for a guide 
;to get out and bring help, so that 
{the six remaining members of the 
| house party must pass this time in 
the company of a desperate and -un- 
discovered criminal, who was—just 
{before the rabbit screamed—an old 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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’ guage than your own! 


If only he could speak French, too! 
could understand the gay, the smart and the witty 
Why, he only knew one 
language—his own! No wonder he felt so much less 
cultivated than—well, Mary for instance, who could 
chatter French and Spanish with equal ease! 
hadn’t traveled much. How did she learn to speak 
French and Spanish so contidently? 


remarks—like these others! 


He Felt Lost— 


they were speaking French! 


r; was so humiliating! To be a part of this interest- 
ing group—and yet apart from it. To sit there— 
listening—trying to understand—trying to smile... . 
Yet all the while feeling so out of things—so alone. 


If only he 


Mary 














In Your Spare Moments You Can Learn to 
Speak a Foreign Language in 30 Days 
_ the Easiest Way—BY EAR! 


O need now to envy those clever 
people who seem to speak al- 
most any language with ease. You, 
too, can learn quickly, easily, right at 
home—to speak French, Spanish, 
German, Italian! 


How? It’s easy! No long tedious 
hours of study. No high - priced 
teacher. No old-fashioned, slow, 
plodding method that becomes a bore 
after the first evening. 


This new, highly simplified way is 
so different! You learn BY EAR. 
You learn by actual hearing—by lis- 
tening to the words as they are ac- 
tually pronounced—by pleasantly im- 
itating the sounds. A cultured for- 
eigner is your teacher—right in the 
privacy of your own home—your own 
room! And you choose your own 
time for practice! 


What language would you like to learn to 
speak and read easily, fluently, correctly? Is 


- it French, German, Spanish, Italian? Are you 


planning to visit Rome and the Vatican? Of 

course you want to be able to speak Italian! 
It’s 80 easy this new way— just like learning 

a catching jazz tune! Men and women every- 


‘where have already mastered foreigti lan- 


guages through this extraordinary method. 
It is the easiest, quickest way in the world to 
learn a new tongue. 


Now—Yoy, Too, Can Enjoy the 
Benefits a Foreign Language Brings 

Know the joy of conversing in another lan- 
Know the delight of 


reading French and Italian books in the orig- 
inal—not in expurgated translations. Know 


- 


the fascinating thrill of actually understanding 
the words of foreign operas—German, French 
or Italidn. Know the incomparable pleasure 
of chatting with foreign people in their own 
languages — of speaking French with the 
French accent, Italian with the Italian accent, 
German with the German accent! 


Of course you can do it! Thousands have 
already—-WHY NOT YOU? 


A Real Cultural Asset 


Then, of course, there is the cultural ad- 
vantage of being able to speak another lan- 
guage than your own. French and Italian are 
spoken freely in all cultured society circles. 
Prominent foreigners are invited to. most of 
the exclusive homes of America. It will mean 
a great deal to you to be able to converse 
with them easily and correctly. You will be 
considered far more interesting and popular. 


Your travels abroad will be much more 
enjoyable, too, if you can chat in the native 
tongue and dispense with the services of a 
guide or interpreter. 


A Big Advantage in Business 


And think of the great advantages in the 
business world! Our dealings with foreign- 
speaking countries are increasing so rapidly 
that there is a tremendous demand for men 
and women who have another language at 
their command. Big business enterprises are 
always on the lookout for two-language em- 
ployees—and handsome salaries are gladly 
paid to those who can qualify. 


This Ear Method Used in Famous 
Universities 


The Languagephone method of learning 
foreign languages by ear is the quickest and 


most effective course now in existence. It has | 
been used and praised by teachers of languages 
in such famous universities as Columbia, Yale, — 
Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, ; 
Michigan, Brown, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


But you will never realize how amazingly 
simple it now is to master a foreign language 
until you learn everything about this fascinat- 
ing ear method. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


The coupon will bring you an interesting | 
booklet, illustrated from life, that describes 
this remarkably easy way of learning a foreign 
language—BY EAR. It will show you how | 
anyone can now master a foreign language in 
a few weeks—in spare moments at home. It 
will show you what a real cultural advantage, | 
what a valuable business, asset, what a won- | 
derful means to pleasure it is to be able to 
speak another tongue. There is no obligation [| 
in sending for this book. It is yours Free. | 
Mail the coupon today. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, Hess Building, 
Dept. 943, New York City, N. Y. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354 Fourth Avenue, Hess Building, Dept. 943 
New York City, N. Y. 


Please send me—without obligation or cost—your [| 
booklet “‘Listening in on the Laneegeshone.” Gi de- 
scribing this remarkable method of learning foreign } 
languages by ear. Also full details of your free trial | 
offer for the Spanish, French, German or Italian 
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William Beebe’s 





account of hts latest 
scientific adventure 


The 
Arcturus 
Adventure 


Here, at last, is the com- 
plete story of the Arcturus Ex- 
pedition to discover the secrets 
of the Sargasso Sea and the 
Humboldt Current. 


Probably no scientific expe- 
dition of recent years aroused in 
the general public such wide- 
4 read interest as this. 


Written with all of Beebe’s 
accustomed verve and charm, 
this book is an absorbing record 
of scientists aboard a floating 
laboratory, solving age-old mys- 
teries-of the sea. 

The New York Times says: 

“He cannot be dull, even when 
he tries. He is too human and 
sees too much humanness in 
nature. 


“It is hard to do justice to a 
book so varied and so enormous- 
ly entertaining. And it is im- 
possible to indicate the beauty 
of many of the drawings and 
colored plates. Isabel Cooper’s 
colored plates are gorgeous and 
there are some delicate things 
by Don Dickerman, Dwight 
Franklin and Helen Tee Van. 
For, strangely enough, there is 
often loveliness of color in fish 
which live in the Stygian black- 
ness of the great depths.” 


Revolution 
By Philip Guedalla | 


FROM GOETHE TO HAUPTMANN: 

Studies in a Changing Culture. 
By Camillo von Klenze. 321 pp. 
4 York: The Viking Press. 


By ALLEN W. PORTERFIELD 


HOSE who have had the privi- 
lege of listening in on one or 
more of Professor Camillo von 
Klenze’s enrichening conver- 

saziones will recognizes in this 
new and little book all of his old 
and big enthusiasm, including that 
of the ‘‘noble Indian.’’ The main 
title may mislead, for this is not 
primarily a study of German litera- 
ture from Goethe to Hauptmann. 
There are listed in the index 304 
proper names, only 101 of which are 
German. This is a study in compar- 
ative literature, a subject on which 
the author is as capable of speaking 
as any man in the world whose me- 
dium of expression is German or 
English, unless it be Sir Edmund 
Gosse. The secondary title, ‘Studies 
in a Changing Culture,’’ is apt and 
excellent; and it is more compre- 
hensive than ‘‘Literature in a Chang- 
ing Age,’’ which had, anyhow, been 
pre-empted as early as 1920. 

The publication of this book at this 
time is a reassuring sign. The first 
two of the five essays, ‘‘Goethe’s 
Italy” and ‘‘German Predecessors of 
Ruskin,’’ were written over twenty 
years ago and published as just plain 
research, while the section dealing 
with Friedrich Hebbel goes back, in 
essence, to von Klienze’s sensible and 
illuminating edition of Hebbel’s 
‘“‘Agnes Bernauer,’’ published fif- 
teen years ago. Now the matter is 
brought out again, completely re- 
animated and in no way rehashed, as 
integral parts of a book that touches 
the rarified, because elevated, spots 
in the hundred and _ twenty-five 
years of German literature that fol- 
low immediately on 1786. That this 
‘could be done so successfully is a 
rich tribute to the author’s sound 
scholarship and esthetic gifts. 

As to enthusiasms, it is impossible 
to write well on literature without 
them, though they are fatally sure 
to motivate prejudices; for literature 
is all things to all men. We en- 
counter Dr. von Klenze’s first preju- 
dice in his undisciplined admiration 
for Goethe's ‘Italian Journey.’’ He 
rises to almost unctuous heights in 
lauding its many merits and then 
comes up with the conclusion that it 
‘is one of the maturest books that 
ever came from Goethe's pen.’’ 

The adjective ‘‘mature’’ is badly 
chosen. Goethe left Germany and 
went down through Italy as fast as 
his coach could carry him, not al- 
ways with the blinds so arranged as 
to let in the maximum of light. 
avoiding Italian cities rich in mem- 
ories or spending only a few hours 
in them with a sense of disappoint- 
ment, for Rome was his only goal. 
He mentions other places literally in 
passing, but he lived, thought and 
wrote in Rome, with the result that 
the account of his ‘‘Italian’’ journey 
lacks the measure and proportion 
that characterize so many of his 
other works, the maturity of which 
has never been doubted. Theodor 
Fontane rather than Camillo von 
Klenze had a sound notion regarding 
Goethe’s ‘‘Italian Journey.’’ That 
sterling novelist and critic of at least 
regional repute said: ‘‘For those 
who know Italy and love Goethe it 
is a good book; the others cannot 
be advised to read it.’’ Von Klenze 
belongs to the first class, an ad- 
mirable one, but one of the most 
exclusive known to a complicated 
civilization. 
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s is neither prejudiced 
nor prejudicial. It is a distinguished 
piece of erudite investigation which 
proves that virtually the whole of 
John Ruskin’s ideas on Christian 
art and well-lighted architecture 
were laid in his lap by the German, 
K. F. Rumohr, with the assistance 
of the interceding Frenchman, A. 
F. Rio. In view of Ruskin’s monu- 
mental services to his countrymen, 
it is a theme of vast moment that 
has been opened up and closed: Nor 
is the author's point in any way 
dulled by the fact that such men as 
Whistler have done not a little to 
make Ruskin seem disagreeably an- 
tiquated to the contemporary Brit- 
isher. With his thesis confirmed, we 
cannot blame him for writing as 
follows: 

England little suspected when 
she absorbed with avidity this 
principle of the identity of true 
art and religion that she was be- 
ing suckled in a creed outworn, 
that she was snatching up a coat 
which Germany had sloughed off 
as too small, 





Goetheto Hauptmann 


‘States is obviously not a country of 


This essay is a rea! contribution to 
a great theme. It is a rich privilege 
to read it in this generation when 
comment on contributions bulks so 
large in the week-end output. 

The section on Gottfried Keller 
and Conrad Ferdinand Meyer is 
written under the subcaption of 
**Realism and Romanticism,’’ and 
with the purpose of showing that 
these unqualifiedly dissimilar nar- 
rators typify the double aspect of 
the nineteenth century. Prejudices, 
if there be any, are so amiable here 
that we love them. We are told that 
Keller’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ is ‘‘one 
of the five or six really great short 
stories of the nineteenth century.”’ 
That. statement may be allowed: to 
stand; but should any one else say 
that there were only half a dozen 
y great short stories written in 
the period under consideration, the 
writer of this book would be one of 
the first to challenge it. And when 
he says of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer 
that “the seems in-his aloofness and 
aloneness a veritable Sebastian Van 
Stork,’’ he is using an illustration 
that not one reader in a legion will 
understand, 

The most vigorously written and 
most controversial chapter is the 
one on the nineteenth century 
dramatists—Kleist, Grillparzer, Heb- 
bel, Ludwig and Anzengruber. Pro- 
fessor von Klenze speaks of the 
“ignorance of English criticism"’’ 
with regard to that redoubtable 
quintet. The charge is correct; but 
it is also explicable. Our author ad- 
mits that his five were queer, enig- 
matic, problematic, furious, original 
proponents of occasional brutality 
and exponents of frequent cunning 
—on the stage. Nor is this all. He 
himself is unwilling to ascribe more 
than one ‘‘masterpiece’’ to each of 
them. There we have it. The United 


the drama, Canada is just beginning 
to show a real literary awakening, 
Australia is far off, India has 
troubles of her own, Egypt has her 
sphinxes and England proper pre- 
fers a dramatist with thirty-six, 
even thirty-seven, masterpieces, the 
greatest of which, ‘‘Lear,’’ for ex- 
ample, can be understood by a high 
school student. But where is the 
German professor who is convinced 
that he knows what Kleist meant? 
It is an age of waves, but not even 
this brilliant paper is going to pro- 
voke one rolled up by sudden inter- 
est in the successors of Schiller in 
Germany and Austria. 

It is no paradox to state that the 
concluding section is the most valu- 
able because the most suggestive, 
and yet it is the least original. The 
author feels that the philosophic, the 
philological and the esthetic methods 
of dealing with creative literature 
have fallen down. This is a sound 
contention. He asks therefore for 
the addition of still another method, 
the sociological. By way of justify- 
ing and explaining his cause, he 
writes a chapter of immense sweep 
on “Hauptmann’s Treatment of the 
Lower Classes.’’ Hauptmann, we 
are asked to believe, derived his 
habit of revealing compassion for 
the unfortunate through the reading 
of Tolstoy and Zola. This is asking 
too much, for there can hardly be 
any question but that Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s sympathy with the 
humble and humiliated, his technique 
being dissimilar to that of either the 
Russian or the Frenchman, goes 
straight back to the pietistic teach- 
ings of his own youth and to the 
socia) hardships endured by those 
who gave him name. Hauptmann 
himself does not come in for much 
discussion, 

Dr. von Klenze seems minded, to 
judge by a quotation from La 
Bruyére, to date initial interest in 
the downtrodden from the seven- 
teenth century. Lucian, however, 
in his “Dialogue,’"’ and even Demos- 
thenes in his ‘‘On the Crown,” de- 
plored the fate of the abject with 
a bitterness equal to Maeterlinck’s 
mysticism. 

As to critical judgments on the 
sociological aspect of literature, it 
was Georg Brandes who, moved in 
part by the writings of Knut Ham- 
sun, published a decade ago a 
pamphlet in which he championed 
the proposition that we are going to 
have a great literature in the future, 
Oswald Spengler to the contrary not- 
withstanding, but that the hero of 
this: new literature will be men in 
the mass, masses of men, who have 
at last had justice done them be- 
causg the injustices under which 
they had been groaning had been 
sympathetically and creatively re- 
vealed, 
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Latest Works 
Of Fiction 


( Continued from Page 14 ) 


and trusted friend. This factor is 
not without dramatic possibilities. 

Meanwhile, of course, the old 
woodsman is busy collecting what 
evidence he can, as well as safe- 
guarding his own skin from an at- 
tack by the undiscovered murderer. 
And one need hardly add that he 
does solve the mystery before the 
Sheriff arrives. Also that a woman's 
honor is found to be involved in the 
motive for the crime, and that the 
murderer himself proves to be no 
friend, but merely an object more 
for pity than reproach. 

One is glad, therefore, that he is 
never put under the necessity of be- 
ing brought back to civilization for 
trial and execution. This would 
surely have been a jarring note in 
the relaxation of those Presidents of 
the United States who have con- 
fessed to a warm liking for mystery- 
fiction at midnight. Nor is it un- 
reasonable to leave to these the solu- 
tion of several unsolved clues that 
later pop into the mind; when did 
Mr. Pring put on his dressing gown, 
for example, and what kind of gar- 
ments did the various characters 
wear at night? Night attire or sleep- 
ing garments is the best clue one gets 
to what they actually wore on the 
harrowing occasion. This phraseol- 
ogy seems a little old-fashioned, 


A DOG STORY 
THE COME BACK. The Story of 
the Heart of a Dog. By Joe Mills. 
Ilustrated by Howard L. Hast- 
ings. 221 pp. New York: J. W. 
Sears ¢ Co., Inc. $1.50. 


WELL-TOLD dog ‘story has an 

appeal that is intensified when 

it is as interestingly narrated 
as is Joe Mills’s ‘‘The Come Back.” 
Scientists may scoff at the idea that 
dumb brutes reason, but the man 
who has had a dog for a friend 
knows that something more than 
blind instinct is, at the root of many 
of the almost human characteristics 
of the canine tribe. 

Mr. Mills has had ample opportu- 
nity to develop his theories on animal 
psychology. For years he lived in a 
lonely bunkhouse in the wilds with 
no companion save a faithful collie, 
and his observations have been em- 
bodied in this natural, sincere and 
convincing story of the heart of a 
dog. 

His scene is laid in the Yosemite 
country; fit setting for heroic deeds. 
Like so many other Easterners, Jim 
Hunter has come to spend one Sum- 
mer in the West and has remained 
three years. « He lives on the Hop- 
kins ranch, riding in the region as 
a free lance, at times setting out 





traps and helping old Hopkins to rid 
the range of coyotes. The lure of the | 
West is strong and Hunter is happy | 
rambling through the wilds with his; 
dog as ‘his inseparable companion. } 
She loves him with all the fierce in- 
tensity of her collie nature, and Jim 
is an appreciative master who 
takes joy in training her and comfort 
in her companionship. 

He christens her Jane, begause the 
name is old-fashioned and stands for 
faithfulness. He teaches her, not the 
tricks of town dogs, but usefulness 
on the range. Early in her puppy- | 
hood she learns to avoid coyote traps | 
and their poisoned bait, so that final- 
ly she wil] go for days without eating 
unless fed by the hand of her master. 
Her trapper education complete she 
and Hunter set out on an expedition 
to snare Three-toes, the big gray 
timber wolf who. running with a 
coyote-pack, is wreaking havoc 
among the cattle. But Three-toes is 
wary and almost ‘impossible to trap. 
As a first move in the campaign 
Jane is sent out as a decoy to lure 
close to civilization the coyote band 
led by the lobo. To accomplish this 
strategy the collie runs out into the 
open where the coyotes skulk, await- 
ing the coming of their leader. For 
a while they stand aloof or run away 
from her because she smelis of man, 
‘or chase her back to the cabin. But 
it is mating time and the three old 
dog coyotes soon accept her pres- 
ence and come to watch for her 
nightly. The result is that, in the 
end, all three of them are caught in 
Hunter's traps. 

Then the collie is sent out for big- 
ger games‘ to ensnare the affections 
of “Three-toes. She succeeds only 
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;. The principal characters are a trader, 
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children— poignant as George F. Babbitt or 


Carol Kennicott. 


At all bookstores 
$2.00 
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Mark Twain 


By Mary Lawton 
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: Masquerade 
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M. EMERY 


























The most intimate 
story of Mark Twain 
and his family life 
ever published. 


ALISON VAIL 


By ELIZABETH NEWPORT HEPBURN 


irresistible nonsense. 
“A refreghing picture . 


of the beautiful fam- 
ily life of Mr. Clem- 
ens—a picture to be 
found nowhere else.” 
—N. Y. Evening Post, 


Stranded actors taking the 
places of servants who have 
walked out as a house-party 
arrives. 


A girl eager to give and to love—generous, sincere and 
et elusive, is Alison Vail. When she leaves her stern 
ecaicens home to become an art student in New York, 
she finds the threads of her life interwoven with those of 
two men in an alluring story of artists’ life of today. 
“The charm of this book is its womanliness . . . . one 
must respect a book so honest.”-——-New York World. 


$2.00 at. all booksellers 


Sparkling, irresponsible, 
| 
i 
| 
1 


“Curious, amusing, 
vivid and important. 
Singularly engaging.”” 
—New Republic. 


Just the book for the 


summer porch. 


Illustrated, $3.50. 








too well, but she herself falls under | 
the spell of the lobo and, after) 
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A romance of the far horizon and 
the call of youth—of savage jun- 
gles, strange mountains, ancient 
trails—of quick danger and hot 
conflict—of a Spanish girl singing 
a deathless song. A glamorous glo- 
riqus tale spun by a born teller of 
stories, $2.00 





ee Tiverton 
Goes Out 


Such a combination of delicacy, 
frankness, fantasy, truth, pathos, 
humor and wisdom as appears in 
this thoughtful and charming story 
is a gift of. the gods. — Elsie 8. 
Alexander in N.Y. Evening Post. 

$2.50 





2S DENDID 
RASCAL 


A tale of pirates bold and treasure 
ships, of fight and fury and high 
adventure, the like of which hasn’t 
appeared in a blue moon. $2.50 





WEI MARGARET. on, 
Flizabeth's 
ower 


The romance of a girl of sublime 
courage, to whom come the weak 
and the broken for strength and 
inspiration. A book to restore your 
love of life. $2.00 





ELISABETH FINLEY THOMAS 


Rendezvous 


RENDEZVOUS is a satisfying 
story, told with amazing feeling and 
vitality. It is a series of pictures, 
each strong and vivid, each as throb- 
bing and alive as the next. —Brook- 





lyn Eagle. $2.00 
Cc. A. 
Ds Nic ar 


Dancers 
Cat— 


Weadore Lydie. Her pathos, her 
mystery, her exquisitely broken 
English make her a creature of 
haunting fascination.— Philadelphia 
Record. $2.00 





By HUGH PENDEXTER 
Author of Pay Grave/ 


ATaaho 


Stirring situations, hair breadth 
escapes, gun play abound. The tale 
never halts. It holds the interest to 
the very end. —N.Y. Post. $2.00 





By GEO. A. BIRMINGHAM 
The of Found Late of 


se ~ Abey 


A riotous, rollicking story, full of 
fun and absurdities with a good 
measure of keen satire. —Saturday 








Review of Literature. $2.00 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company 
Publishers - - Indianapolis 
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the lands of Lilliput and Brob- 
dingnag. 

‘“‘The Worm Ouroboros’’ has to do 
with the happenings of the world of 
Mercury. It chronicles the affairs 
of the nations of Demonland and 
Witchland and their confederates. It 
relates the strife that existed be- 
tween these two nations, the valor 
of arms, the advent of the occult and 
supernatural, and the rescuing of a 
lest leader from the land of the dead, 
where he had beén_ imprisoned 
through the forces of conjuring. It 
takes the pattern of the ‘‘Iliad’’ and 
““Odyssey’’ and weaves their narra- 
tive into a new and single design. It 
takes the form of warfare inter- 
spersed with a search in far-off and 
awful] lands, for the lost comrade 
has been magicked away from the 
fighting host. To counteract such 
warlock activities dreams bring the 
knowledge that is needed to direct 
this quest. Strange and unexpected 
disasters build the suspense that cli- 
matically arranges the varied des- 
tinies of these war lords. 

The great Lords of Demoniand, 
King Juss, Goldry Bluszco, Spitfire 
and Brandoch Daha, who had but 
recently completely vanquished the 
Ghouls, in which encounter they 
were deserted in a critical moment 
by their allies of Witchland, are 
called upon, by petition to submit to 
the authority of the King of Witch- 
land. To settle this issue, a single 
match is arranged hetween Goldry 
Bluszco and King Gorice XI of 
Witchland. The match is held in 
the neutral kingdom of Red Foliot. 
It is a spectacle of tremendous 
physical display and Gorice in the 
third round is thrown so hard that 
his great body is crushed on the 
ground. So those of Witchland 
break their vows to abide by the 
outcome and treacherously plan to 
overcome the Demons, 

On the journey back to Demon- 
land. a conjured holocaust all but 
sinks the fleet of Demons and 
Goldry Bluszco is spirited away. 
After an ill-advised sally upon Corcé, 
the stronghold of -Witchland, King 
Juss and Brandoch Daha are taken 
captives, to be unexpectedly and 
luckily freed. Returning home, they 
immediately plan to search for 
Goldry. He is beyond Morna 
Moruna, where no humans have 
been able to penetrate. After much 
fighting and long wanderings, fabu- 
lous in detail,. Juss and Brandoch 
pass over Morna Moruna with tre- 
mendous travail. Here they find 
Queen Sophonisba, a fosterling of 
the gods, who is eternally nineteen. 
Through her they learn that Goldry 
is on Zora, which is beyond the living 
world, and can only be reached by 
the flight of the Hippogriff. An egg 
of the Hippogriff must be hatched, 
and .on the back of the young-born 
Juss may reach this enchanted 
place. The first hatching is a mis- 
carriage and the only other egg of 
the Hippogriff is back in Demonland. 
So back Juss goes. Meanwhile, 
Demonland has been overcome by 
the forces of Witchland and the 
beautiful sister, Mevrain, of Bran- 
doch is captured and confronted with 
the lecherous attention of Corinius. 
With Juss’s return the forces of 
Witchland and Goblins are driven 
out of Demonland. The Hippogriff 
egg is found and Juss returns to 
Queen Sophonisba, and brings back 
Goldry from bis imprisonment on 
Zora, 

This accomplished, the Queen ac- 
cepts an invitation to visit Demon- 
land at some future date. On the 
long return of Juss and his great 
force a landing is made before Corcé 
and this citadel besieged. The forces 
of evil have been at work among the 
Witches. Before the capture can 
be complete internal revolt brings 
dissension, many of the leaders are 
poisoned in the castle and Gorice 
XII is destroyed by his own magic 
sorceries. The Demons return home 
to a world at peace. On the natal 
day of Juss, Sophonisba, who has 
come to Demonland, celebrates his 
birthday and saves these conquerors 
from the boredom that beset Odys- 
seus after his return to Ithaca by 
restoring the world, marvelously, as 
it had been before the destruction of 
Witchiand. 

This is but a sketchy suggestion of 
the long and involved and highly 
imaginative narrative that accounts 
for the evil of the serpent. The deft 
influence of women and the danger 
and perils of their influence in the 
life of the courts shvuld be men- 
tioned. They have their part in 
directing the fate of many. For their 








Modern Mythology 


enchantment adds to the grotesque 
and bizarre events. 

This romance has the gaudiness 
and flair of the Elizabethans. It has 
the exuberance of great appetites 
and vigorous living. It transcends 
all ordinary life. It burns with the 
wonder and awe of excess. Such 
Elizabethans as Marlowe, Webster 
and Greene, had they collaborated 
upon a prose narrative, as they did 
in playmaking, might have written 
a romance with such elemental havoc 
and physical force. The scope of the 
book is truly epical—to distinguish 
that much abused word. Yet it will 
be recalled that/ Homer nods. §0 
does Eddison. His epical happenings 
lapse from time to time from his 
furies and surging energy to bom- 
bast. The battles before Troy have 
been known to weary in recounting. 
The series of battles in the fore part 
of this narrative give a like return. 
The windy and lengthy speeches be- 
tween the captains on both sides lack 
interest and check the advance of 
the narrative overmuch. Surely 
the interest and compactness of form 
would have been considerably bene- 
fited by careful and prudent cutting. 
This new writer is stylistic in the 
grand and heroic manner that evokes 
beauty and vigorous life, yet it seems 
to us that without injury to his 
verbal charm or loss of beauty in i.is 
passage of atmosphere saturated 
with glamour of nature; he could 
have removed much that would 
quicken the action of his narration 
to a more attractive pace. Eddison 
is a poet, his sensitiveness finely 
depicting contrasts of living forces. 
And ‘‘The Worm Ouroboros’’ is the 
product of a first-class imagination 
that has yet to be fully mastered by 
art. 





Black Art 
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dominating in the better works. The 
esthetic value of negro sculpture, 
on the other hand, lies in the fact 
that it is chiefly concerned with the 
creation of a beautifu) and original 
form, without ever hesitating to sac- 
rifice literal qualities of the subject 
matter for the sake of the design 
sought. But whether the pleasure 
to be derived from the “story-tell- 
ing’’ statue is better than that from 
negro sculpture, Dr. Munro makes 
no attempt to say. His concern is 
with pointing out their esthetic dif- 
ferences and leaving the rest to per- 
sonal taste. 

However, in marking the effect of 
African sculpture on modern art, it 
is observed that El Greco, Chardin, 
Gaugin and Cézanne, long before 
negro art was known, did not hesi- 
tate to distort for the sake of achiev- 
ing a rhythmic design, even at the 
cost of misrepresenting actuality. 
But the discovery of these primitive 
statues gave contemporary artists a 
new urge in the direction away from 
‘‘realism*®’ and toward design. Such 
artists ‘‘make the subject easily 
recognizable, sometimes interesting 
in itself, as in Matisse’s Oriental 
women and Picasso's harilequins. 
But at the same time they freely 
alter its natural characteristics in 
order to reveal a pattern or a dis- 
tinctive quality of line or color.” 

But, concludes Dr. Munro, negro 
art has done more than to serve as 
the acknowledged 
many modern schools and for such 
well-known artists as Modigliani and 
Soutine in painting and Archipenko, 
Brancusi, Epstem and Lembruch 
among sculptors. 

By two main contributions negro 
sculpture has thrown a ferment Into 
modern plastic art that must in- 
evitably go on working. These are 
* * * a general method of building 
up a design from the dissociated 
parts of a natural object, and the 
array of actual designs it achieved 
by this method. Potentially the 
general method is more important 
than any particular designs. This 
has helped to liberate the artist from 
Renaissance traditions, yet given 
him a concrete basis to build upon. 

If African art does that it does 
more than to give the modern artist 


convictions. 
of art. 


In the list of prize novel competi- 


week we neglected to mention the 
$25,000 prize offered jointly by Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, the Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation and Cosmopolitan 
Productions. It was mentioned pre- 
viously in the Current Magazines 
column, but it should have been in- 
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OUR AMERICAN 
CARDINALS 


By JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., Ph.D., Litt.D., K.C.St.G. 
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The approaching Eucharist Congress lends a timely 
interest to this important new volume, in which 
an eminent Catholic layman reveals the life stories 
of America’s Princes of the Church—Cardinals 
McCloskey, Gibbons, Farley, O’Connell, Dougherty, 
Mundelein and Hayes. Unusually lovable, spiritual 
personalities, theirs is a record of which the Catholic 
Church may be justly proud. With Portraits. 


At All Booksellers 






$2.50. 





This is an Appleton book. 
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By the Author of “ARIEL” 
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The World of Musion 
By ANDRE MAUROIS 


“A fascinating book from 
age to end.”—The 
New York Times. 


A Remarkable 
Trtumph! 


The total sales of 
SUSAN ERTZ’S 
New Novel 


AFTER 
NOON 


are nine times as large as 
the sales in the samé period 
of her previous great suc- 
cess, “‘Madame Claire.” 
“Perfectly delightful,” is 
the verdict of all readers. 
Everyone is reading “After 
Noon.” 


$2.50. This is an Appleton book. 


Edith Wharton’s 
New Book 


Here jand Beyond 


“Finely fashioned tales .. . 

at least one as notable as 

anything she has done.” 
—New York Times. 


2.00. This is an A 
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TREASURE 
ROYAL 


By WILLIAM GARRETT 
By the author of 
“Doctor Ricardc” 


SAHARA 
By ANGUS BUCHANAN 


The most complete picture 
of the Sahara Desert to be 
found. 80 unusual illustra- 
tions. $7.50 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


One of the best of this 
year’s detectivestories. $2.00 


35 West 32d Street, New York 
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THE MAUVE DECADE 
By THOMAS BEER 


History with a plot and a gaudy setting— 
vulgarity is the villain, and a few lonely 
but unforgotten souls are the heroes. You 
begin the book curious about the national 
drama of the '90’s—and finish it in unrfe- 
served admiration of the brilliant drama- 
tist. 





THIRD LARGE PRINTING 
$3.50 
NEW YORK 
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Current Magazines 


FEW months ago the editors 

of The Forum asked the 

readers of that magazine to 

help them find a brief defi- 

nition of Americanism. Of 
the hundreds of definitions sent in 
twenty have heen selected for pub- 
lication in the June issue of the 
magazine. and the readers are again 
asked to select from these the one 
definition that best expresses the 
idea or the state of mind which we 
call ‘‘Americanism.'’ Some of the 
definitions printed are flippant or 
cynical, some are stated in terms 
suitable for Independence Day ora- 
tory, and some are merely more or 
less frank admissions that the word 
cannot be defined. Of the latter 
class is this one: 


Define Americanism? Simple 
enough! Just find the common 
denominator for: George Wash- 


ington, Washington Irving, Irving 
Berlin, Mary Garden, Mary Pick- 
ford, M G. Eddy, P ener 


oO. 
Joseph Smith, Al Smith, goat 4 
See. Abraham Lincoin, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, 
Stephen Wise, Jesse Lasky, Oscar 
Straus, Judge Gary, Gene Barend 
Babe Ruth, Jackie Coogan, Mari 
Talley, Red Grange, Keethen 
Edwards, Billy Sunday, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, and so forth.— 
_— M. Buell, Syracuse, 
«ead : 


And here are a few others of 
various types: 


Americanism : The essential 
character of a nation more ver- 
satile and less casual than the 
English, more shrewd and less 
intellectual than the Scotch, more 
ingenious and less melancholy 
than the Irish, more open-handed 
and less subtle than the Jew, 
more stable and less flamboyant 
than the Italian, more enterpris- 
ing and less abstractly logical than 
the French, more nimble-witted 
and less methodical than the 
German, more business-like and 
less spiritual than the Russian.— 
— M. Buell, Syracuse, 

) 


Americanism: A _ snarled and 
frayed string of prejudice and in- 
stinct, upon which an amorphous 
population, suddenly self- 
conscious, is trying to crystallize 
a racial character and a national 
purpose.—(Staniey Frost, Oak- 
land,. N. J.) 

Americanism is the heart of the 
typical American as evolved in a 
century and a half of American 
independence. Its roots are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; its flowers are American 
ideals unsurpassed in beauty and 
fragrance; its fruits satisfaction 
and service, progress and peace.— 
(W. S. Pitts, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

Americanism is the national in- 
feriority complex of the citizens 
of the United States.—(H. T 
Stowell, Buffalo, N. Y.) 

Americanism is that marvelous 
combination of sentiment, opti- 
mism and acumen which permits 
a great nation to retain a sober 
face while transacting modern 
business with the aid of a coin 
stamped ‘‘In God We Trust.’’— 


Aikman calls them “Amazons of 
Freedom’* in hi& article of that title 
in the June issue of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, and looks to them to regain for 
us some of our lost liberties, or, at 
the very least, to help us keep what 
small measure of freedom we still 
have. His article closes with these 
words: 

To paraphrase the typewriter- 
testing formula, the twentieth 
century is the time for all uncon- 
ventional girls to come to the aid 
of their country. It needs a force 
too subtly disdainful to bandy 
brawling arguments with mass 
tyranny, but able and determined 
to checkmate it as only youth's 

scorn for the ugliness and 
the sterile limitations of crabbed 
age can. Whether she thinks of 
herself as useful or not, so long 


r as that menace lasts she will be. 


Quite possibly the twenty-first 
century will prove fit for free 
white persons to live in only if it 
finds occasion to chisel on civic 

Monuments to rakish great-grand- 
mothers—‘‘They saved what 1776 
won.” 

In the same number Elmer Davis 
presents a ‘‘Portrait of a Cleric’’ 
(Bishop Manning), and a most un- 
flattering portrait it is. Other fea- 
tures are ‘‘“Man Monday’s Fishing,” 
by Charles Nordhoff; ‘‘The Match- 
maker,”’ a story by Martin Arm- 
strong; “I’ve Never Been to 
Winkle,”’ a poem, by Vilda Sauv- 
age Owens; ‘Two Lives,” by Gus- 
tav Eckstein; ‘‘How We Think: A 
Behaviorist’s View,” by John B. 
Watson; ‘“Finality,”” a poem, by 
Jean M, Batchelor; “Adventure,” a 
story, by Alice Brown; ‘‘Twice 
Times,’* a poem, by A. A. Miine; 
“The Rude Militia,"’ by Stuart 
Rose; ‘Limitation or Liberty, ~ ae 
Harry Emerson Fosdick; ‘‘Prog- 
ress," a poem, by Ada Alden; “The 
Test of the Genteel,’’ by Cornelia 
James Cannon; ‘‘Comfort,’’ a poem, 
by Ruth F. Bartlett; ‘“The Profes- 
sor Dines Out,” by George Boas; 
“The Attack on New York,” by 
Charlies Mera; ‘Restriction: Eng- 
land’s Solution,’’ by Sarah Com- 
stock; ‘“‘The Unnoticed,"’ a poem, by 
Frederick Thayer Jr.; ‘‘The Ra- 
vine,”” a story, by Edwina Stanton 
Babcock; ‘‘From Her That Hath,” 
anonymous; ‘‘Neighbors, Rum and 
Love of Money,”” by Edward S. 
Martin, and ‘‘The Lion’s Mauth,"’ 
with contributions by Philip Cur- 
tiss, Niven Busch and Frances Les- 
ter Warner. 


Stendhal 


( Continued from Page 13 ) 





Dealing with the infamous love of 
Francesco Cenci for his daughter 
Beatrice, Shelley, writing the most 
effective drama in the English 
language since the time of John 
Ford, cloaks his horror with the 
moonbeams of poetic verbiage. 
De Stendhal tells the story in clear 





(Valance Patriarche, Wi ipeg, 
Canada. ) 


The monthly debate, which has 
become a regular feature of The 
Forum, deals this month with the 
subject, ‘‘Is a War with Japan 
Possible?'’ The debaters are Sir 
Frederick Maurice and Hector C. 
Bywater. 8. Miles Bouton writes 
on ‘‘The Persecution of Jews in Eu- 
rope’; Hugh A. Studdert Kennedy, 
who is a brother of the Rev. G. 
A. Studdert Kennedy (Woodbine 
Willie), discusses ‘‘Short Skirts,’ 
not flippantly, but with sympathy 
and broad-minded understanding; 
and Maude Dutton Lynch contrib- 
utes-an excellent article, ‘‘The Five- 
Mile Book Shelf,’ on books for chil- 
dren. Other articles are ‘‘Facts of 
the Evolutionists,”” by Henry Fair- 
field Osborn; ‘‘Why I Am a Qua- 
ker,”” by Rufus Matthew Jones; 
“Jonathan Edwards and Hell Fire,” 
by Philip Gregory Nordell; “‘Swe- 
a&en’s Crown Prince,” by Birje H. 
Brilioth; ‘‘Protestantism in France,"’ 
by André Monod; ‘“‘The Mystery of 
the Sun,” by John A. Miller; ‘“The 
Soul of France,” by George Henry 
Payne; ‘‘The Ineluctable Spring,” 
by The Pedestrian; and ‘Jefferson, 
the Architect,” by Fiske Kimball. 
The fiction includes the second in- 
stalment of Anthony Richardson's 
serial ‘‘High Silver” and “The 
Blooming,"’ by Gertrude Robinson. 
The poetry section contains four 
translations from Horace by Roselle 
Mercier Montgomery, and there is 
also another poem, “The Young 
Poets,’’ by Harbor Allen. 





If the flappers of today do not de- 
velop superiority complexes it will 
not be the fault of the people who 
are writing about them. ~ Duncan 


Roman dhylight. He makes it part 
of the fascinating yet terrible era 
by setting down as the belief of his 
manuscript’s author that justice will 
only be satisfied if Beatrice is ex- 
ecuted, 

The last two are much slighter, 
yet their burden of piety bed-fellow 
to violence, of strong self-willed 
emotion sleeping with iron-bound 
dissimulation, make them eminently 
truthful of the age. In fact, one epi- 
sode in ‘‘Vittoria Accoramboni,’’ 
that of Cardinal Montalto disguising 
his grief that his nephew was as- 
sassinated so that he would make 
no enemy who would keep him from 
becoming Pope Sixtus V, is perhaps 
the most effective in the whole 
group. 

of course. de Stendhal did other 
work than the book here id 










The American Li- 
brary Association has 
for years carried 
New International at 
the head of its list 
of refem@nce works, 
calling gt “the best 
encyclopaedia for 
ready reference.” 
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Via the stimulating fascination of 

these 20,000 pages that constantly 

lure you to carry your cultural 

journey along further highways of 
learning. 


When you long to see the wonders of the Yellowstone, 
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| THE SACRED TREE | 


From the JAPANESE 





of LADY MURASKI 





“*‘Le Rouge and Noir” divides honors 
with ‘‘The Charterhouse of Parma.’ 
André Gide, calling the latter the 
first in rank among French novels, 
suggested the former as its only 
rival, 

For a long time his work was un- 

and even now his readers 
are moderately limited. But the man 
who has won the whole-hearted 
praise of such different spirits as 
Nietzsche. Honoré de Balzac, and 
Anatole France, to pick only a few 
from many, is in a safe position. 

“On admire Pascal, on ne l’aime 
pas,” wrote Anatole France. “On 
aime Stendhal, et l’on se plait a le 
parcourir comme les plus accidenté 
des esprits.” 

For the handsome, competently 
translated complete works of de 
Stendhal, of which these are the 
first three volumes, the public 
should be more than reasonably 





grateful. 








“*The Sacred Tree’ is not so much a book as sor- 
cery. . . . Genji is mellower with his maturing youth. 
He seems a cavalier not only more distinguished and 
ingratiating than Cellini or Casanova, but closer to us 
than Lord Byron, more credible and even more modern. 


the first. It is a tale that can enrich anyone's memories.” 
—Witter Bynner in The New York Herald Tribune. 


“When the first volume of “The Tale of Genji’ was 
published last year it was at once recognized a Japanese 
lady of the eleventh century, of whom few of us had 
ever heard, belonged to the little company of the very 
great novelists of the world and that Genji, the protago- 
nist of her story, was among the immortal heroes of fiction. 
On neither of these points does the second volume give 
one cause to revise — London Bookman, 
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Latest Works of Ficton 


( Continued from Page 19) | 


human master and love for a primi- 
tive mate, she is irresistibly drawn 
back to her natural ancestors—the 
wolves. 

She runs with the pack and leads 
the life of a wild creature. But, a 
few months later, Three-toes is 
forced to hunt alone. Jane disap- 
Pears into a cave hidden in a rift of 
the mountain and there she bears 
her litter of half-breeds. Each 
night the lobo respectfully lays at the 
entrance to the den offerings of rab- 
bits or gophers which Jane snatches 
up, then instantly flashes back inte 
the dark cavern, from which issue 


unusual sounds—faint whines, im- 
patient little snaris, and weak baby 
wails.. 


When Hunter succeeds in finding 
her lair, Jane, in all the passion of 
motherhood, turns on him with the 
Savage fury of a real wolf. The 
few months with her wild mate have 
almost bridged the gap of centuries 
of domestication. She is the primi- 
tive female; savage, fearless, deadly. 

Then comes a terrific fire that 
threatens to destroy the entire for- 
est. Three-toes deserts Jane, who 
turns instinctively to the master 
whom she has abandoned for love. 
Hunter finds her caught in a trap, 
extricates her and, together, they 
flee before the rapidly encroaching 
flames. In his haste Hunter stum- 
bles and pitches over a steep cliff 
into a foaming cataract beneath, 
where he lies, stunned, in-danger of 
drowning. The collie, by superca- 
nine effort, drags him to safety and, 
remembering her former home, sets 
off for the ranch to summon old 
Hopkins. But she never returns. 

Hunter, when he regains con- 
sciousness, makes a desperate search 
for his dog. He comes upon her 
seared body, for in her haste to fetch 
help she had headed straight across 
the track of the fire. 


THE AWKWARD AGE 


THE QUEERNESS OF CELIA. By 
- Amélie Rives. 307 pp. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2. 


E quotation on the title page of 

this book characterizes the story 

as a “slight romance."' The 
author is much too modest. Amélie 
Rives has written an excellent ro- 
mantic novel. “The Queerness of 
Celia’’ has most of the virtues erg 
few of the faults of this type of story. 

In the midst of his literary preoc- | 
cupations with the history of medi- | 
eval art, Hugh Fraser, an elderly | 
and wealthy Petronius, and “arbiter | 
elegantiarum,’* wakes up one morn- 
ing to find a painter retainer of his 
has died overnight and left him his 
‘‘works,*’ his debts and his daughter. 
The debts are negligible, the paint- 
ings unsalable and the daughter a 
penniless hostage to fortune. He 
was not wholly unprepared either for 
the debts or the pictures. But an un- 
* gainly and inartieulate girl at the 
awkward age—this was a problem 
for which he had not bargained. 

Fraser induces his widowed sister 
to take Celia to Europe along with 
her own daughter. At the end of a 
pleasant Summer in Northern France 
Celia enters a convent in Normandy 
and her foster-mother and sister 
return to New York. For three years 
Celia remains at the convent and 
then Hugh Fraser goes to France to 
determine his ward’s future. A tall 
and impressive young woman greets 
him. Her habitual silence, he discov- 
ers, is only a natural cloak for inde- 
pendent views and a certain disarm- 
ing frankness. Again Fraser passes 
Celia on to his sister, who puts her 
through her social paces in England. 
When her own daughter marries and | 
settles in England Fraser's sister | 
undertakes to see Celia launched in | 
New York with a house and a hus- 
band. Death cuts short her altru- 
istic program, and Hugh Fraser now 
finds himself in a real predicament. 
Celia’s position is impossible. She 
ean't live, like a Greenwich Village 
maiden, on her own; and Fraser can 
find no suitable woman to chaperon 
her. To take her into his own house 
would expose them both to the obvi- 
ous interpretation. He goes through 
the marriage form with her on the 
explicit understanding that she will 
be releaséd as soon as the right 
young man turns up. 

The wrong young mah, a hand- 
some and captivating Irish musician, 
was waiting just around the corner. 
More than two years of unclouded 
serenity pass before Celia discovers 
what she supposes is a grand pas- 
sion. She loves her elderly and im- 
peccable husband, but the big secret 








band and the Irish Lothario. How 
the revelation came about is too 
cleverly contrived to reveal offhand 
in a brief review. This is the unex- 
pected dénouement to a story which 
never sags, never lapses into the 
commonplace or the vulgar, but 
marches without a break in the sus- 
pense to a felicitous ending. 

The reader in search of an unhack. 
neyed romantic story with plenty of 
incident and a live plot to keep his 
interest constantly at attention need 
look no further. “The Queerness of 
Celia’’ will please the jaded literary 
appetite and challenge the romantic 
latent in most of. us. 


IN THE COAL MINES 
THE DEEP SEAM. By Jack Bethea. 


314 pp. Boston: The Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2. 


[ore novei appears at a fairly 
propitious moment after a Win- 
ter of coal striking, for ‘‘Deep 
Seam’ transports the reader into the 
very vitals of the coal mining indus- 
try. The life of a man and a woman 
are linked inseparably with the 
mines. Christine comes from the 
brooding Scotch mining stock, the 
type of man or father who knows 
nothing but frightful toil, who 
frowns upon the light side of life in 
any form; a father who, no matter 
how he cared for his daughter, would 
not ask her back home once she had 
married the wrong man. Christine 
knew she would never be asked home 
again. ° 

Selden ran the camp; ran the en- 
tire lot of men who hated him for 
his back-breaking tactics—although 
they did respect him somehow. And 
Selden knew the undemonstrative 
father and he knew the more sensi- 
tive daughter. He perhaps had 
looked on her with favor himself; 
yet she had gone off and married; 
then she came home again. 

Now begins a story almost of bru- 
tal restraint. The man is uncom- 
promising in his strength; subcon- 
sciously he glorifies in his avility to 
flaunt his powerful nature, to tell 
her he can read her whims, her more 
colored conduct. And yet he does 
not seem proud. It is his way, this 
frank brutality of grinding against 
another nature. 

Christine cannot stand the rebuffs 
at home; Selden finally gives her a 
job. He told her she would come to 
him. She came. He seems anxious 
l to make her independent. Her moral 
stature increases. She becomes an 
asset to the mining office over which 
he is czar. And then one day Selden 
proves how weak even the strongest 
man may be. By his own error there 
is a mine explosion—a hundred or 
more miners are taken from the 
mine dead. 

The breaking of Selden’s spirit top- 
ples him into the mere shadow of his 
former self. He _resigns—makes 
ready to leave the mine. Christine 
feels panicky in the face of such a 
situation—cannot, in fact, believe 
she can stand on her own resources 
without him. But Selden is broken— 
the old self seems destroyed. He 
disappears. 

Christine had met one of the offi- 
clals of the mining company and had 
been offered something better in 
their main offices. Seeking out this 
man later, she asks for a_ special 
favor. It is she now who has the 
iron grip on matters; it is she whois 
determined to find Selden and bring 
him back to his former status. 

Just how things progress the 
reader may well discover; and al- 
gether the tale is absorbing. if for 
no other reason than that it does dis- 
| Dlay fine handling of character in 
an usually well- nee story. 





CULT OF THE ASSASSINS 


| THE THREE STUDENTS. By Hal- 


dane Macfall. 351 pp. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


LEVENTH century Persia, if it 
BK exists at all, survives as a 

vague and undifferentiated 
baékeround for the quatrains of 
Omar the Tentmaker, a sort of florid 
rug on which he might sit and sing. 
That period, which saw the rise of 
the great Seljuk Turk dynasty, the 
supplanting of the Mithraic ritual of 
Ormuz by the warring sects of Is- 
lam—Twelvers, Fatimids, Sufi and 
the terrifying Ismailians—is almost 
forgotten, while nearly every school- 
boy is able to quote the ‘‘Rubaiyat’’ 
in Edward Fitzgerald's adaptation. 
By taking as the subjects of his new 
novel Omar Kayyam, Aboo Ali and 
Hassan Sabbah, the three who 
studied together under the Imam 





is not disclosed to her until after she 
has all but wrecked herself, her hus. 


Mowaffik of Nishapur, Haldane 
Macfall has shouldered an enormous 


burden of exposition. Mr. Macfall 
must clarify the progress of the em- 
pire, for Aboo Ali, was its Nizam 
ul-Mulk and guiding spirit. He must 
untangle the intricacies of Moham- 
medan intrigue and sectarian wran- 
gles, because Hassan Sabbah con- 
tributed to existing complications the 
eccentric, or egocentric, diversions 
of his bloodthirsty hasheesh dream- 
ers, the terrible cult of the Assas- 
sins. Mr. Macfall has succeeded in 
illuminating the underlying causes of 
events so dramatic that they seem 
invented. He has, however, as in- 
vestigation established, not deviated 
from the actual, recorded course of 
history. Those were stirring times 
in which our contemplative, unam- 
bitious, philosophical Omar lived. 

A pact, to share equally in -what- 
ever fortune brought them, which 
Aboo, Hassan and Omar made at the 
end of their studying, is a sort of 
string on which Mr. Macfall is able 
to hang the lives of the three diverse 
men.. They bear a deeper and a 
much more subtle relation to one an- 
other, however. They are, in a 
sense, three comments on the “‘will- 
to-power’’; Aboo is selfless devotion 
to common good; Hassan op- 
poses to the victory of Aboo’s ideas 
the brute force of the fanatical, 
nihilistic assassin’s knife, and Omar 
rejects temporal glory for the sake of 
‘‘a book of verse, a jug of wine and 
thou.” It is a sort of three-cornered 
debate of three views of life, with 
the palm awarded by posterity to 
Omar. Mr. Macfall, apparently, has 
a sneaking sympathy for the states- 
man’s way of looking at things. In 
spite of his courteous demeanor to- 
ward Omar, as an elector returned 
by an overwhelming endorsement, 
Mr. Macfall seems to be regarding 
him with much the tolerant, but dis- 
believing, admiration of Jezebel) for 
the ‘‘circumfluities’’ of her poet in 
“The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer.’’ 

Omar's conversation, in the hands 
of Mr. Macfall, has a way of falling 
back on Mr. Fitzgerald's version of 
the ‘‘Rubaiyat."" It is rather discon- 
certing to be eavesdropping on an 
idyllic passage between Omar and 
his Saki, the lovely Persian girl 
Leela, and to hear him, on the slen- 
derest of cues, drop into the swing 
of one of his own stanzas, without 
the formality of poetic typography. 
If Mr. Macfall is insinuating that 
poets have no table talk, he should 
be reminded of Catullus, who was in 
such demand as a host that he could 
ever invite his guests to bring their 
own dinner; of Coleridge, who could 
talk for a whole evening without 
pausing for breath and without once 
quoting from his own printed or un- 
printed works; of Swinburne, who 
held his listeners enraptured from 
the end of dinner to the beginning of 
dawn and never spoke a line that 
would scan. Omar is badly used by 
Mr. Macfall when he is, as he too 
often is, obliged to quote from Mr. 
Fitzgerald. 

It is true that Mr. Macfall makes 
partial amends when he introduces 
Omar to the demoralized Court_of the 
absent Malik Shah, King of Kings of 
Persia. The ragged astronomer and 
versemaker had much the same 
startling and flattering reception as 
Byron in the House of Lords. Like 
Byron, he had his difficulties with 
the ladies. The youngest and most 


restless wife of the Shah had a taste | 
for ruling and an eye for a well-| 


turned-out man. She annexed Omar 
on both grounds: 
Nevertheless, .Omar’s 
practical affairs cannot but seem ai 
somewhat reluctant concession to 
Omar’s following. It was inevitable | 
that he should appeal to Queen 
Turkan Katoon; 
characterized as almost as 
she’s affections” 


“loose in 


“type.” 


regal robes was a parade of a sort 
of humorless benevolence that has 
little authentication in his sparkling, 
concise quatrains. He conducts him- 
self rather more like a high-minded, 
humanitarian Oxford don than like 
one of the most significant poets of 
all times. 

Both Omar and Hassan Sabbah 
came to Aboo Ali to claim a share in 
his fortune, in accordance with their 
youthful vow. The Nizam had three 
thrones in his Court, which he was 
saving against just that contingency. 


He offered Omar a satrapy and the, 


robes of office. Omar asked only 
for a small pension, so that he might 
pursue his studies and his composi- 








( Continued on Page 273 


triumph in 1 


she was already | 


as Jezebel Pettyfer, | 
and Omar was unquestionably her | 
Omar's part in those excit- | 
ing days that followed the defeat of ' 
Hassan’s attempt to seize the vice- | 
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FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 
FICTION. 
“Far End.” May Sinclair. 
(Macmillan Company.) 
“The Detective’s Holiday.” 
Charles Barry. (E. P, Dutton & 


Co.) 

‘‘Portia Marries.”’ 
Phillips Gibbs. 
Co.) 
‘‘Bellarion.”"’ Rafael Sabatini. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company.) 

“The Understanding Heart.” 
Peter B. Kyne. (Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation.) 


NON-FICTION. 


“*The Martyrdom of Man.” W. 
Reade. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


Jeannette 
(Little, Brown & 


Lincoln A. Lang. 
cott Company.) 

‘‘James Bryce” (Viscount Bryce 
of Dechmont, O. M.). Right Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher. (Macmillan 
Company.) 

“‘Birth Control and the State.” 
Cc. P. Blacker, (E, P. Dutton & 
Co.) 


(J, B. Lippin- 











ADRAIC COLUM’S forthcom- 

ing book, ““‘The Road Round 

Ireland,’’ which the Macmillan 

Company will publish this 

month, contains some interest- 
ing information about Sean O’Casey, 
the dramatist. Mr. Colum says: 
“Sean O’Casey has worked at nearly 
all the casual jobs that fall to the lot 
of the unskilled, uncollared worker in 
Dublin. He has been a dock laborer, 
a hodcarrier a stonebreaker on the 
roads; as a boy he worked in Dub- 
lin’s big news agency for nine shil- 
lings a week; he had to be on the 
job at 4 o'clock in the morning to 
get all the newspapers folded and ad- 
dressed for the early trains, and he 
was dismissed from his job for not 
holding his cap in his hand while 
his pay was being given him.” 
O’Casey’s play, ‘‘Juno and the Pay- 
cock,’’ has been produced in New 
York, and this and several other 
O’Casey plays have been published 
in book form by the Macmillan 
Company. 





In a review of André Maurois’s 
‘“‘Mape: The World of Illusion,”’ 
printed in THe New York TIMES 
Book Review on May 23, the book 
was erroneously credited to Har- 
court, Brace & Co. instead of to D. 
Appleton & Co., whose imprint it 
bears. 





Sylvia Thompson, author of ‘‘The 
Hounds of Spring’’ (Little, Brown & 
Co.), has the right idea. When 
somebody asked her how long she 
worked, she replied: ‘‘Oh, just when 
I want to; usually in the morning, 
but never for more than four hours, 
and frequently with a day or two's 
interval.”’ She added that she shows 
all her manuscript to her fiancé as 
she writes it. That is not so good. 
A fiancé’s criticisms are apt to be 
just a trifle biased. 





W. Tudor Jones is editing for Al- 
fred A. Knopf “The Library of Con- 
temporary Thought” in eight vol- 
umes. The first two volumes will be 
“Contemporary Thought of Italy,” 
by Angelo Crespi, and ‘‘Contempo- 
rary Thought of France," by Isaac 
Benrubi. These will be published in 
the Fall. 

Susan Ertz, whose latest novel, 
“after .Noon,’’ was published this 
Spring by D. Appleton & Co., 
is quoted as saying: “I would rather 
have a new idea, even if it is given 
to me by somebody else, than a dia- 
mond wrist watch any day.’’ She's 
‘right, of course, but—you can’t pawn 
an idea. 


Duffield & Co. will publish 
shortly a novel, “‘Sounding Brass,’ 
by an English girl, Miss Ethel Man- 
nin. The book is a satire on the 
advertising gamie. Miss Mannin, 
who is only 25 years old, left a 
typist’s desk at 17 to take over, 
at an hour's notice, the editorship 
of a hnical zine for Sir 
Charles Higham, the British pub- 
lisher and advertising expert. Two 
years later she was editor, business 
manager and about everything else 
of the theatrical magazine, #eli- 
can. ‘‘Sounding Brass’’ is her third 
novel. Miss Mannin will arrive in 
this country about June 15, and a 
luncheon in her honor is being 
planned. Hendrik Van Loon, Bruce 





“Ranching With Roosevelt.” [1 





Books and Authors 


Barton, Henry Seidel Canby and 
Horace Green, President of Duffield 
& Co., are among those who are 
expected to attend. 





The English version of Lion 
Feuchtwanger’s novel, ‘‘Jud Susz,’’ 
which the Viking Press will ‘publish 
in the Fall, will bear the title 
*“‘Power."" The translation is by 
Edwin and Willa Muir. 





The Oxford University Press, 
American branch, announces for 
early publication a ‘‘Dictionary of 
Modern English Usage,"’ by H. W. 
Fowler. The book is said to deal 
with every problem of speech and 
writing, telling the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth 
about split infinitives, about the 
position of prepositions, about for- 
eign words, about the misuse ot 
quotations and about other stum- 
bling blocks that beset the path otf 
users of the English language. 





Truly it takes all sorts of people 
to make a literary world. Harry K. 
Thaw has written a book. Its title 
is ‘‘The Traitor,"’ and it is being 
published in Philadelphia. It is said 
to be ‘‘a thoroughly frank story 
about himself, his former wife, his 
victim, his friends and enemies.’’ 
Among the latter is the man whom 
Thaw calls ‘‘traitor.’’ Presumably 
this man's name is given in the 
book. It does not appear in the pre- 
liminary announcement. One finds 
No difficulty in believing that ‘those 
who have read the first proofs say 
it is one of the strangest pieces of 
literature ever to be run through a 
Press.’’ 





The Ponce de Leon Prize of $100 
offered by the Poetry Society of 
Florida was won by Agnes Ken- 
drick Gray of Daytona Beach with 
a poem entitled ‘“‘To My Terrier 
Rex.'" The judges were Arthur 
Guiterman, Sara Teasdale and 
Thomas S. Jones Jr. The prize was 
offered under the auspices of the 
Allied Arts of Winter Park, Fia., 
and the competition was open to 
native or Winter residents of the 
State. 





“‘Martha and Mary,’ by J. Anker 
Larsen, and ‘‘Kyra Kyralina,’’ by 
Panait Istrati, both previously an- 
nounced by Alfred A. Knopf for 
Publication this Spring, have been 
postponed until the Fall. 





Pio Baroja, who, according to the 
Heraldo of Madrid, is Spain’s most 
popular novelist, is yet to be discov- 
ered by the American reading pub- 


lic. Five of his books, ‘‘Caesar or 
Nothing,’’ ‘‘Youth and Egolatry,”’ 
‘“‘The Quest,’’ ‘‘Weeds'’ and ‘‘Red 


Dawn,"’ have been published in, this 
country by Alfred A. Knopf, but the 
sales have been comparatively small. 
Mr. Knopf is not discouraged, ap- 
parently, for he announces still an- 
other Baroja novel, ‘‘The Lord of 
Labraz,’’ for publication in the Fall. 





Edward Garnett, who is the Eng- 
lish literary representative of the 
Viking Press, has arranged for the 
Publication by that firm of ‘‘The 
Two Sisters,” by H. A. Bates. Mr. 
Bates is one of Mr. Garnett’s own 
discoveries, and as Mr. Garnett is 
credited with being one of the first 
discoverers of Conrad, Galsworthy 
and W. H. Hudson, any find of his 
should be worth watching. 





Joseph Hergesheimer’s new novel, 
to be published in the Fall by Al- 
fred A. Knopf, will be called ‘“Tam- 
pico’’ after the Mexican city of that 
name. The Fall will also bring a 
popular edition of Mr. Hergeshcim- 
er’s “From an Old House,’’ which 
appeared in a limited edition last 
year. 

Jeannette Phillips Gibbs, wife of 
A. Hamilton Gibbs, has written a 
novel, ‘‘Portia Marries,’’ which Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. will publish in 
August. If these Gibbses aren't 
careful, they’ll get the reputation of 
being a literary family. 


William Dudley Pelley, who was a 
Vermont newspaper man when his 
stories first began to be accepted, has 
decided that the climate of California 
is more conducive to literary work 
and has taken up his residence in 
that State. (California papers are 
under no obligations te copy.) Mr. 
Pelley is the author of several nov- 
els, among them ‘The Fog,"’ ‘“The 
Greater Glory’’ and ‘‘Drag,"’ pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co. 
of his stories have Vermont back- 
grounds. 








1. SHAKESPEARE 


—everything he ever wrote, complete 
in one wonderful volume 


ERE is the book that has taken 
America by storm— all of 
Shakespeare, complete in one 

beautiful, useful volume. We want you 
to examine this genuine Collier’s-Lake- 
side Edition in your.own home at our 
risk—and return it at our expense if 
it doesn’t exceed your expectations. 

Everybody reads Shakespeare. 

Everybody needs Shakespeare. Every- 

body can find a new thought every day 

in his pages. Along with the Bible, 

Shakespeare is the foundation upon 

which all modern English literature 

rests. And now, for a tiny fraction 
of the cost of an old-fashioned set of 

Shakespeare, you can have his complete 

works in one splendid book, easy to use 

and delightful to own. 


2. OMAR—free 


Pocket edition of the Famous Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam, best of all books to 
dip into for an alluring thought or a 
haunting line of joyous Oriental poetry. 
Large, clear type, bound in heavy blue 
paper, stamped in gold. While the 
edition lasts, a copy of Omar—without 
extra charge—comes to you with each 
Shakespeare. 





FREE 
Omar Khayyam 





> 
SEND NO MONEY 


We want you to take plenty of time to 
examine this Collier’s-Lakeside Shakespeare. 
Show it to your friends. Read it for a week. 
Compare it with any edition you can find. 
If for any reason it doesn’t far exceed your 
expectations, return it without obligation. 


Remember You Get Both 
Shakespeare and Omar—Two Books 
q FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 


fi 


sper.re, complete 





Name 


Street and Number 





City 





‘(eee 


Special Cash Price $5.00 


P. F. COLLIER & SON Company. 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


Send me for free examination, your American De Luxe Shake- 

in one volume. nd 

until edition is exhausted, the pocket Omar Khayyam. 

O When the books are delivered, 
man $1.00 and send you $1.00 each month until) the price of 

$6.00 has been paid (OR) 

O I will deposit with the postman $6.00, which will be credited 
as cash payment in full. and promptly returned if I decide 

not to retain the books. 

(Mark X in square to indicate plan of payment you prefer. 

Your deposit will be returned promptly if book does not delight 

you.) 


Only Once in 50 Years 


comes a Book Bargain like this! 







Two books 
at less 
than the 
price of 
one 


ALL of 
SHAKESPEARE 
im ONE VOLUME 
5 b 
Pe Golden 
F. Collier & 


—, prices— deter 
to offer an “AMERI- 
CAN Shakespeare 
pen sr gg in ” ag past on 
Oxford and Glasgow, we 
have sold thousands of 
these imported books at 
iow with the aid 
de Press, rid 


presents a volume that ri- 
vals the most famous for- 
eign edition at prices for 
every American home, 


lung poems, 


a 

Neilson of Smith College. authoritative 
Life of Shakespeare, full-page portrait, 
Index to Characters, Glossary of Unfa- 
millar Words, Convenient thumb-index 
to find instantly 
1,312 pages, clear. readable type— 
so finely made you can roll it up and 
carry it in your pocket. 


EXAMINE IT IN YOUR OWN HOME 
Shakespeare—in one fine volume—treas- 
ured of nm, bishops. 
authors, engineers, saceety women, stu- 
dents, ready for YOU to use and enjoy 
pi on finest India paper, bound in 

ooze brown xuede leather. Along 
with Omar Khayyam for FREE examina- 
tion, in your own home. 


But be prompt. To insure immediate de- 

livery, before you turn the page or mis- 

jay this offer, use the coupon now. 

P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, Inc. - 
25@ Park Avenue, New ork 





With your 
complimentary 
copy of Omar's 

Babatyat 


Inc. 


also, without charge, 


I will deposit with the post- 


'4421-NSBB-M-119 





WHEN you go abroad, 

the people you'll 
meet will discuss with 
you 


The Discovery of an Old Manuscript 
in the archives of the Hawthorne 


family has 
aged gen the publication for the first time 
form of 


The Yarn of a 
Yankee Privateer 


Originally Edited in 1846 by 





An 
American 
Tragedy 


By THEODORE OREISER 





Have you read it yet? 


3rd large edition 
2 vols., boxed $5.00 


BON! & LIVERIGHT, N.Y. 


ot ils who describe pri 
o 


men as they 
sasiptisneet hghib-onmncleatans othenrbetests 
ee Dartmoor and 


wpe in the War 
There are sang oe ew 9 de- 


famous massacre in that prison when many 


American captives were killed. Illustrated by re- 
productions of rare old-time prints, drawings, etc. 


12mo. Cloth. $82.00 net; $2.14 post-paid. All ‘Bookstores or 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 

















and shows in what 
the same time Mr. 


illustrated. 





PIG IRON 


By CHARLES G. NORRIS 
EP. DUTTON @ CO, 661 Pith Ave, 12.¥. 











The Romance of World Trade 


By ALFRED PEARCE DENNIS 

Vice Chairman, U. S. Tariff Commission 
Analyzes factually the commercial and agricultural conditions of Europe: 
roducts it is either our customer or com 


ennis deals not so much with the facts of world trade 
as with the visible influences which lie behind these facts. Excellently 


A book of hard business philosophy that 
reads like a fascinating novel. $4.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, One Park Avenue, NEW YORK 


titor. At 
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Paris. 
OUIS BARTHOU has _ been 
President of the Council, a 


M. Barthou Writes Biographies 
Of Rachel and General Hugo 


h fashi hi 





again. Biblio- 
philes fight over the first editions of 
the school of 1830, and over the 


been Sophie Trébuchet, daughter of 
a Nantes manufacturer of arms. Not 
long after their marriage she pre- 


THE ACTOR IN 
COTO) Bek) | 


CYRIL MAUDE 


Cyril Maude 
Has Retired 






Minister several times, the|famous cathedral bindings, paying| sented him with three sons-—Abel, To lose him as the Re 
President of the Reparation} enormous amounts of gold or even| Eugéne and Victor. But soon Sigis- eat actor is but to find vo! 

Commission and one of ourjdollars for them. M: Louis Barthou| bert, still very much in love with gr we 

most brilliant parliamentary orators. | is a devoted admirer of the greatest | her, had to endure the sorrow of him anew as a master de 

This would have been enough to]jof French poets, Victor Hugo, many | seeing her turn away from him. Al- story teller. pu 

cpen. the portals of the French] of whose manuscript notes he pos-| ways faithful-to her husband, but ee sp 

SS i Academy for him. He is still a Sen-|sesses; and he is passionately inter- | thoroughly conscious of her own au- The brilliant Maude, an 
ae ator and, therefore, might easily}ested in everything that concerns | thority, by virtue of her official po- beloved by his audiences a 
Start your travels with come into power again one of these] this great man. Unquestionably the| sition, she remained in Paris and for forty years appears Tt 
days. But politics does not absorb] subject fully justifies this fervor. refused to join him in the garrisons. * . ° San ef 

all his interest. He is a bibliophile °,* Young, vigorous and ardent, he suf- again im his delightful of 

$ and a collector of autographs and IDAY he writes a very instruc-| fered much from this and finally first novel, pe 
and other things; and he finds some time tive and attractive book on | decided to replace her. Like the dog 

for literary activities besides. For General Hugo, father of the }in the fable, who would not eat his hi 


Happy 
Places 


by Cornelia Stratton Parker 


It is more useful than any successful. Now, it is true that a]lby King Joseph of Spain, elder se deft, penetrating charac- 
guide book because it guides certain section of the public is more| brother of Napoleon I. Sigisbert . ter ee = the 
you to unfrequented spots of interested in the love affairs of poets | Hugo became a volunteer in 1788, at P moving play on human 
beauty off the beaten, tourist than in their poetry. But*M. Louis] the age of 15, and, thanks to the = children, raised by thelr 


tracke. 


It is witty, intimate, full of 
stories, full of flashing illu- 
minations of national charac- 
ter abroad. 


It is especially valuable to 
parents. Mrs. Parker travelled 
with her children and solved 
many knotty problems of 
travelling en famille, 


The book is in its third thriv- 
ing year—and bids fair to 
become an Ammonicam travel 
classic. 


6th edition, $3.00 
BON! & LIVERIGHT, N. V. 








he Is one of those Academicians who 
write. Although this Bearnese—fel- 
low-countryman of Henry I1V—is best 
known as a statesman, he has writ- 
ten some very delightful lterary 
works that are generally full of un- 
published documents. His book on 
*“*The Loves of a Poet’’—the hero of 
which was Victor Hugo—was highly 


Barthou is not one of these, for he 
is very well read, and not merely 
curious. Like Sainte-Beuve, he \s in- 
terested in the private life of great 
authors primarily to understand 
their works better. Biography is an 
introduction to esthetics and an es- 
sential part of literary criticism. 
Just now M. Louis Barthou has 
published two new volumes, one 
after the other; like the book I have 
mentioned, they tell of the Roman- 
ticist period. Romanticism has been 
so much maligned during the past 


great poet. Joseph-Léopold-Sigisbert 
Hugo was born in Nancy in 1773; 
his family and ancestors possibly 
included a Bishop and a captain of 
the guard of the Duc de Lorraine, 
raised to noble rank in 1531; how- 
ever, we are certain only that Gen- 
eral Hugo was the son of a master 
carpenter, but was made a Count 


Revolution, he advanced quite rapid- 
ly, although he was kept back a bit 
by the disfavor of Napoleon, who 
reproached him with having been 
the friend of his rival, Moreau, the 
victor of Hohenlinden. Sigisbert 
Hugo distinguished himself in the 
Vendée, on the Rhine, in Italy and 
in Spain, but his two finest feats 
of arms are his two heroic defenses 
of Thionville in 1814 and 1815. 

A large part of M. Louis Barthou’s 
book is given over to the amusing 
history of General Hugo’s difficul- 





few years that, as a result, it has 


ties with his first wife. She had 





Lonpbon. 

time-tables 
have, of course, been turned 
into ‘‘printer’s pie’’ by the 
xeneral strike, but it may be 
presumed that the labor 

troubles will mean, at most, no more 


HE publishers’ 


London Books Strike-Struck 


of ‘‘The Complete Poetical Works of 
G. K. Chesterton,’’ to Se issued in 
one volume. Mrs. Elinor Mordaunt, 
who first became known as a novel- 
ist, has been spending much of her 
time of late years in unconventional 


stew, but nonetheless permitted no 
one else to touch it, Mme. Hugo did 
not want to live with her husband, 
but did not wish him to live with! 
another woman either. She de-' 
manded a legal separation, and then 
she died, whereupon the General im- } 
mediately married the one who had 
gladdened his involuntary solitude. 


mother—who was a good mother 
although she was a bad wife— 
at first were prejudiced against their 
father, and especially against his 
second wife. But after Sophie’s death 
they came together again and were 
reconciled. This second wife was 
charming toward the young family 
she had acquired, especially toward 
Victor and Adéle and their babies. 
Victor Hugo realized that his father 
was intelligent and good, and found 
that he had many ideas and opinions 
in common with the General; he 
often mentioned his father in his 
works, always reverently; and the 
father exercised a profound influ- 
ence on his intellectual development, 
while that of his mother was prac- 
tically nil. This woman of Vendée 
had made him a Royalist in his 
youth. But when he rallied to the 
cause of liberty he took up again 
the tradition of his father, the of- 
ficer in the republican armies, the 
companion of Lazare Hoche and 
Moreau. 
M. Louis Barthou's other recent 





“The Actor in 
Room 931” 


In this engaging story 
we may enjoy his stimu- 
lating wit, that same 


emotions which have 
made Cyril Maude the 
great actor. 
Illustrated, $2.50 
At Your Bookseller 


J. H. Sears & Co., Inc. 
40 W. S7th St. New York 
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than a postponement of books thaf|W@nderings about the world—taking mised is a yi the —— favorite 
were nearly ready for the retailers’ | Passage in cargo boats of many na- phe ane r° c oa : was a v2 American 
ue Y Fe counters. Fortunately most of the|tionalities, living in camps and na- ane hg aughter o - ge ped- Noveli 
AST year had its Mar- promises for the Spring season hadjtive houses in the South Seas and meng Bae pang sothas ak ana aes a =~ ist 
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has its Sylvia Thompson. saaiaiate ana books oui to come about divers places and people will) Comédie-Frangaise in 1838, at the 


The sheer virtuosity of 
Miss Thompson’s perform- 
ance casts ‘The Constant 
Nymph’ into shadow...As 
for us, ‘The Hounds of 
Spring’ interested when it 
did not fascinate, from 
dedication to epilogue. It 
looks very much like the 
novel of the season.” 
—New York World 


THE HOUNDS 


OF SPRING 


By SYLVIA THOMPSON 


is a new study of the Duke of Marl-| 
borough, which had been two-thirds 
written by the late H. J. Edwards 
and has been completed by his widow 
with the assistance of H. W. V. 
iTemperley. The ‘‘Letters of Mary 
| Nisbet. Countess of Elgin,’’ whose 
‘husband has been immortalized by 
{marbles carved many centuries be- 
{fore his birth, will record many ex- 
citing adventures of the period when 
he was Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople. On the journey there the El- 
;gins met Nelson, and on the way 
j home they were taken prisoners of 
| war by Napoleon. A fully docu- 
| mented biography of the mysterious 
| Madame Blavatsky has been written 
| by G. Baseden Butt. ‘'Interpreta- 
tions,’’ by L. Cope Cornford, will be 
/a miscellany of essays, literary 
| studies and short stories. ‘‘Margot,’’ 
a intends to vary her literary out- 

by a forthcoming volume of 
ae and sketches, for which ‘‘Un- 








be told in ‘‘The Venture Book.’’ 
The results of more serious and 
scientific investigation of the ways 
of primitive races may be expected 
in C. B. Humphreys’s ethnological 
record of ‘‘The Southern New Heb- 
rides’’ and in a new and re-written 
edition of the late William Crooke’s 
“Religion and Folk-lore of Northern 
India,’’ which has been completed 
and seen through the press by R. E. 
Enthoven, author of ‘‘The Folk-lore 
of Bombay.”’ 


» 


ERE is much to remind one of 

George Borrow in Dr. John 

Sampson's ‘“‘The Dialect of the 
Gypsies of Wales.’ for his knowledge 
of the subject was largely derived 
from talks with old men with whom 
he lived on familiar terms. In this 
book he tells how he accidentally dis- 
covered that the purest Romany in 
the British Isles was spoken by cer- 
tain tribes of Welsh gypsies. * * * 


age of 17. She achieved an over- 
whelming success. Thanks to her, 
tragedy, which had seemed dead, 
was revived. Corneille and Racine. 
who were considered safely buried, 
aroused the public enthusiasm as in 
the days of Champmesilé and Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur. Rachel was a 
genius. For that matter, the career 
of the dramatic artist is the only one 
where feminine genius equals the 
masculine, In all other fields—in the 
arts and the sciences—all great cre- 
ative intellectual achievements have 
been conceived in the brain of men 
since the beginning of the world. 
Civilization is a virile work. But 
Rachel was the equal of Talma, and 
Sarah Bernhardt was as good as 
Mounet-Sully. In the course of her 
eareer Rachel made two mistakes: 
In the first place, she neglected her 
contemporaries among the poets and 
did nothing to help Romanticism, 
whose reason for existing and whose 

















NTERVIEWED on his arrival 
in New York, the noted 
English novelist expressed his 
preference for the work of 
Sherwood Anderson. 


Sherwood 
Anderson’s 
NOTEBOOK 


Know Sherwood Anderson. 
His new book is his most in- 
timate work. lt offersadmission 
to the mental workshop of a 
writer who is perhaps fhe 
most discussed personality in 
contemporary letters. The 
book contains a number of 
new short stories. ., $2.50 





| delivered Addresses’’ has been| Rudyard Kipling and Walter de la beauty were as valid as those of BON! & LIVERIGHT, N.Y. 

|chosen as a provisional! title. ‘‘Evo-| Mare have each written a new poem| Classic art; secondly, she was too 

43rd Thousand! lution in Modern Art,’’ by — to introduce the volume on St. An- enon gpl Boge renee — foc 

Beookse @ | Rutter, will analyze modern painting |drew’s in the Artist’s Sketchbook | C€88es a ch time wi ours | 

a ~~ {from 1875 to 1925. The interest of|series. * * * Within a week of|—#ll of which were triumphal, ex- | 
LITTLE BROWN & CO. |Sir Richard Terry's “On Music’s | publication 5,000 copies were sold | CePt in America. where she fell sick. . 
‘9 *| Borderland’’ will not be limited tolof H. W. Fowler’s ‘‘Dictionary of Actresses, even when_ they have , 
Publishers, Boston a }Highbrows. True, it will have some-| Modern English Usage." * * *}|8enius, are always a little like} i 








Should Read 


THE HOUSE 


By Grace Kellogg Griffith 


j thing to say about Purcell and Sir 
A. C. Mackenzie, but it will also dis- 
| cuss modern opera and the star sys- 
jtem, and one chapter will be headed 


as a rule, that 


we owe our most stirring martial ; 


tk is to civilians, 
} 
| 


verse, so one is not surprised to 
‘learn that the poems of Sir lan 
“ Hamilton, to appear in a volume en- 
titled ‘‘Now and Then."’ will mostly ! 
| be found to strike a peace note. Her- 
‘bert Asquith, eldest son and name- 
sake of the statesman, is bringing 


Hugh Macnaghten, the Vice Provost 
of Eton, is following up his success- 
ful transiations of Catullus and Hor- 
ace by a rendering of Sophocles’s 





daughter of a Hampshire farmer, is 
attracting much attention as an un- 
{usually fine achievement of quiet 
|and restrained strength. * * * Al- 
; though medieval sermons cast much 
light on the Social life of the time, 
| Dr. G. R. Owst’ 8 ‘*Preaching in Me- 
dieval England,’’ announced by the 
|Cambridge University Press, will be 


spoiled children—at least in Europe, | 
and especialiy in Paris. Many dis- | 
tinguished men—princes. poets, jour- 
nalists—-made it their business to 


find the long jist in detail, going} 
from the Prince de Joinville to! 
Prince Napoléon, through Napoleon 
ITI to Alfred de Musset and Emile | 
de Girardin. 

As we were speaking of Victor ; 
Hugo a minute ago, I want at least | 
to mention M. Raymond Escholier's | 
magnificent volume on _ ‘‘Victor 












By John W. 
Thomason, Jr. 


“Exactly the | 
way it 
Fives anon 


ere 
his pages as 


; | 4th Printing / 
**Parsifoolishness.”’ ‘‘Antigone’’ in English verse. * * *| Spoil Rachel as much as possible in | 
| *,0 “Yellow Corn,” a first novel by Up-]} their intimate relations with her, In j 
Every Husband | ” ton Gray, whose heroine is the} M. Louis Barthou’s book you will | 








2.00 out a book of poetry called ‘‘Pilli-| the first book on the subject. * * *| Hugo the Artist,” with a hundred | lived before’ 
$2: ‘cock Hill."’ and Siegfried Sassoon a| The task of most biographers. saysj very good reproductions of the mas- | <n ee 

= collection of ‘‘Satirical Poems."’.| Augustine Birrell, requires the care-|ter's drawings; his poetic genius | |- sun asinasen 

The Penn Publishing Company Verses hitherto scattered through! ful handling of a Sarber-shaving over] was Coupled with a plastic genius | 3 : 
Philadelphia , beviodicals and others never before a pimpled countenance. comparable to Rembrandt's. |] $3.50 at all bookstores Scribner’s 


| bublished will provide the contents | Hervert W. Horwitt. Pavy Sovpay. 
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BERLIN. 
UT of the thousands of let- 
ters that show the content of 
an unusually full life, the 
mother of Walther Rathenau 
has selected the group that 
has just been published by Carl 
Reissner of Dresden. The two stately 
volumes contain a marvelous 
work of love. For with the most 
delicate tact and with sureness of 
purpose the 81-year-old woman in- 


’ spected the entire correspondence 


and arranged it so that there is not 
a single gap in the two volumes. 
The whole has achieved the desired 
effect: To give a clear-cut portrait 
of Walther Rathenau’s intellectual 
personality. 

Only a few letters to bers of 


trous outcome Rathenau foresees. 
He tries to prevent the catastrophe, 
but his advice is ignored. Luden- 
dorff follows less competent ad- 
visers. 

Rathenau saw clearly that if he 
should become a Minister the forces 
of the enemy would strike him 
down. ‘“‘It was the most difficult 
decision of my life,’’ 
Max Warburg and others. 
after man will have to jump into the 
ditch before we can pass over it. 


he writes to) 
“*Man | 





However, we will never be able to! 
pass over it if no one makes a be- ; 


ginning. I have very little time.’’ 
If an unwasted life is to come to 

an end, it is not because of a 

caprice, but because it has reached 


Rathenau’s Correspondence 


its conclusion. * * * | am grateful 

for every hour granted me for mv 

work; and it is not seemly for me 

to ask which sentence, which 
stroke of the brush will he the last 
of the opus. 

There are few letters of the time 
when he was Foreign Minister. 
“The work taxes my strength to 
the utmost." The last letter to his 
mother, from Genoa: ‘‘No end in 
sight as yet. Sunny days are rare— 
cold and rain the rvle. Still, the 
red and white chestnuts are in 
edu *.-¢ 

Our thanks are due to the mother 
for the new porttait she has given 
us of a pure, strong, comprehensive 
spirit. GABRIELE REUTER. 





his immediate family are included, 
and these are typical of the firm 
character and intellectual maturity 
that distinguished him even when 
he was a schoolboy and a univer- 
sity student. The rest are addressed 
to artists, authors, scholars, indus- 
trialists, statesmen and some women 
friends. However, women had little 
influence on the development of this 
solitary man, d dent on hi If 
alone. The dominant note of his cor- 
respondence is the courteous or 
kindly aloofness with which he 
habitually met the world—perhaps to 
shield a chaste, sensitive soul. Does 
he not, as a young man, tell his 
mother that he does not like out- 
ward manifestation of affection? He 
becomes really cordial to a young 
Swede, Dr. Ernst Norlind, who was 
the first to work for the dissemina- 
tion and understanding of his writ- 
ings in Scandinavia. 

His personal life recedes to the 
background to let his public life 
stand out. And since his private life 
did not consume much of his emo- 
tional force, it was preserved for 
devotion to the public cause and per- 
meated his practical work with noblc 
spiritual fire. 

This man’s great, powerful pas- 
sion was not for his family, nor for 
a woman, nor for his friends—it was 
for Germany alone. It was for the 
glory of Germany that he worked 
in the industrial field—it was for the 
broadening and intellectualization of 
Germany that he wrote -his best 
books. The economic organization of 
which he evolved the theory was 
to save Germany from _ economic 
ruin. From the beginning of the 
war he fought with all his power for 
the salvation of Germany—after the 
catastrophe, for her rehabilitation. 
German boys murdered him and it 
was for Germany that he died. 

%e* 

8 
Jew, and did not become con- 
verted because the odium of 
its facilitating the access to every 
high diplomatic post was attached to 
this religious act. To intimate 
friend, Wilhelm Schwaner, the au- 
thor of the Germanic Bible, he 

writes: 

You speak of my blood and race, 
and even of my people, meaning 
the Jews. I am bound to them in 
the same way as every German, 
by the Bible, by the memory and 
the characters of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

My ancestors and I have been 
nurtured by German soil and Ger- 
man spirit and have returned to 
the German people “il in our 
power. My father and I never 
cherished a thought that was not 
German and for Germany; the 
same is true of all my ancestors 
as far back as I can trace them. 
The pre-war letters do not deal 

with politics but with industrial, ar- 
tistic and philosophic questions. 
They are full of beautiful and in- 
timate thoughts. 


*,° 
A S$ Walther Rathenau's inner life 





you know, Rathenau was 4 


is concentrated more and more 
in his books, as he has the 
sorrow of seeing more profe ind com- 
prehension and greater esteem of the 
ideas there expounded in foreign 
lands than in his own country, his 
interest naturally is directed toward 
the few who, with thorough under- 
standing, communicate to him their 
opinion on this or that point of his 
writings. Particularly significant in 
this respect are the letters he ad- 
dresses to Dr. Paul Eberhardt on 
transeendentalism. Then there is 
the correspondence with Professor 
Dr. Franz Oppenheimer, the Social- 
ist political ec on e& 
and wage problems. The inclusion 
of Oppenheimer's replies rounds out 
this correspondence. 
There are moving passages that 
testify to the grief of this true 
patriot over the war, whose disas- 


tars 











Sinclair Lewis 


( Continued fron from Page 1 ) 


savagely drew the cork, and, 
standing before them, in the door 
between kitchen and living room, 
she tilted the bottle and drank 
with a long gurgle 
“Don't do that, 


arply. 
‘Go to the devil! * * *’’ 


For the luckless wanderer from 
civilization an experience begins 
which makes the weeks spent with 
the unspeakable Wes happiness by 
comparison. The temptation is not 
so much to his passions as to his 
affection and amour propre (this is 
very finely perceived) and propor- 
tionately hard to resist. In evading 
the unabashed advances of the girl 
he must decide whether his resist- 
ance is due to principle or to sheer 
funk of consequences. Taken into 
the heart of both man and woman, 
and a witness to their clashes, he 
must also make up his mind whether 
the husband's confidence in. his guest 
does not deserve a harsher name. 
Hardest of all, he cannot but be 
aware that .his coming has only pre- 
cipitated a crisis long due, that fate 
will not delay long in foreclosing 
upon Alverna and that at a very 
brief maturity she is doomed to fall, 
if not into his, into meaner and less 
merciful hands. It is a _ stinging 
satire upon contemporary morality 
that in such a conjuncture Prescott 
has nothing firmer to hold by than 
the shifting ethics of his own world. 

The theory that he had encoun- 
tered in dinner talk and such 
moral fiction as he had read * * * 
was that for a man to be nobly 
fond of a friend, to admire him 
and trust him, and yet be intoler- 
ably lured by that man’s wife was 
in all decency impossible. That 
theory he perceives to be idiotic. 

He liked Joe Easter as well as any 
man in the world. * * * He 
understood Joe’s miserable irrita- 
tion at his wife's folly and shared 

it. Yet all the while he was in-” 
escapably absorbed by her as 
though Joe and all loyalty had 

never existed. He could see every 
line of her cheeks and shouldefs, 
hear her voice and be stirred by it 

to insatiable tenderness. * 

Poor middle-aged Perseus! Know- 
ing his Andromeda a hussy and 
reluctant to hurt a tip of her drag- 
on’s scales! 

The dénouement comes suddenly, 
but not so suddenly that the frantic 
girl has not been on the watch for 
it and forestalls it. A panic-stricken 
flight, intercepted by her, pack on 
back, at a bend in the lake, a few 
minutes of miserable argument and 
the two city-bred fugitives are on 
their way, with only a treacherous 
Indian for guide and an undepend- 
able chart for direction when he de- 
serts them in a wilderness through 
which a forest fire is tearing while 
they sleep. And to meet the new 
crisis a new Alverna is born. The 
trashy little manicure girl, whose 
four adjectives are ‘‘cute,’’ “‘swell,”’ 
“dandy” and ‘‘nice,’’ who distin- 
guishes ‘‘important people’ from 
“fresh guys” and whose most radi- 
ant memory was attending to the 
Barrymore nails, becomes an au- 
thentic mate and comrade, gay and 
wild in the face of danger, shrewd 
when decisions have to be taken and 
pluckily uncomplaining when the 
density of the nightmare thickens. 

For a week * * * Ralph's 
only solace was the unbroken gal- 
lantry, the smiling kindness of 

Alverna, as she took her turn at 

the paddie, as she plodded on the 

portage, as she sat by the camp 
fire, her lacerated little hands 
twined about her knees, in a mud- 
smeared garment that had once 

been a white linen skirt. * * * 

As he watched her sleeping under 

wretched and insufficient blankets 

in the cold night which swooped 
down after the panting sun- 
drenched days his dry heart bios- 


Joe said 





Hits the Trail 


somed in tenderness. * * * To 
think that he had once esteemed 
people because they understood 
Goossens’s music or James Joyce’s 
fiction. because they were sleek 
clothes and were clever at the use 
of forks. because they could set 
up wooden words as a _ barrier 
against roaring life! 


One quality—call it fault if you 
will—which ‘‘Mantrap’’ shares with 
a good deal of Mr. Lewis's work is 
that its ending is inconclusive. It 
may be the penalty of diverting from 
tragedy by patro! airplanes and othe) 
violent means a story that seemed 
designed for it of it may be some- 
thing else. In any case, upon the 
concluding chapters from the timc 
the pursuing husband overtakes the 
guilty couple, not to avenge hi< 
honor but to save his new friend, 
until the train pulls out of Winni- 
peg for Minneapolis bearing a wo- 
man of whom both have washed 
their hands, the blight of anti-climax 
seems to rest. In the strange tri- 
angular colloquy on the beach no 
argument is advanced that has not 
been abundantly illuminated. One 
feels, moreover, that the real test o 
Prescott’s self-denial will come a lit 
tle later when he closes the door upon 
his lonely bachelor apartment anc 
thinks how easily a night letter may 
be sent to Minneapolis. 

Such considerations are not of 
very prime importance here. In the 
first place, Mr. Lewis, since he 
writes anything worth while, has 
never relied for his:reputation upon 
the mechanics of the stories he has 
had to tell. In the second, a fai 
greater question poses itself, namely, 
the ethical rightness of an author, 
after a term as teacher, in return- 
ing to the novel of pure incident, 
One uncharitable theory has been 
advanced. It may mark a resting 
upon laurels already won, a certain 
suspension of effort while the ma- 
chine runs upon its own momentum. 
But there is another theory not too 
tenuous to be untenable. 

There can be few authors who ar- 
rive at Mr. Lewis's achievement by 
Mr. Lewis's route who do not feel a 
certain dissatisfaction when they 
cast a retrospective eye on old work 
and surmise how differently it might 
be done today. It is the hair shirt 
under artistic success, 

Among contemporaries, Mr. George 
Moore seems to be the solitary in- 
stance of a writer who deliberately, 
“sans peur et sans reproche,’’ sets 
out to rewrite earlier novels from 
stem to stern. 

There is a middie course, and it 
would be rather interesting to search 
literary history and ascertain 
whether Mr. Lewis is the pioneer he 
seems. This is to recapture the first 
rapture of days when plots and time 
in which to work them out in were 
the sole concern, to select a theme, 
as it were, at haphazard, and the 
triter the better, and then, as cski'led 
musicians lift a popular refrain into 
a symphony or clever sonneteers fill 
in the spaces between “‘bouts rimés,” 
to bring to bear upon its elaboration 
all the insight and craftsmanship 
that years of serious work have 
earned, No one can read through 
twenty pages of ‘““Mantrap”’ without 
noting how frequently trivial inci- 
dents and contacts are made the oc- 
casion for of reiterating some truth 
—generally unflattering—or of lay- 
ing a practiced finger upon some ob- 
scure nerve that leads back from ac- 
tion fo motive. Whether the tour de 
force implied in doing all this with- 
out once departing from the osten- 
sible limits of ‘‘popular fiction’’ was 
worth the time of the man who 
could write “‘Babbitt’’ will be a mat- 
ter of opinion. But at least the 
mental hobbledehoys who write the 
bulk of our ‘‘man-and-a-girl'’ stories 
have been given a lesson. 
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J. STANLEY HALL 
G. STANLEY HALL. A Biography 
of a Mind. By Lorine Pruette 
Introduction or Carl Van Doren. 
Portrait Frontispiece. 267 «pp. 
Ay York: D. Appleton & Co. 


ARL VAN DOREN'’S introduc- 
tion is an excellent appetizer 
for this interesting and un- 
usual book. His theme is the 
importance of biography as a 
section, of literature and a contribu- 
tion to the art of licing. He begins 
with the assertion that “biography is 
the basis of all study’’ and later on he 
complains that it “has nearly always 
been the tool equally of the moralist 
and the fictionist.’" At the present 
time he is convinced that it is the 
*“*very particular duty’’ of biography 
‘to heal some of the wounds anal- 
ysis has made and to restore to the 
conception of human personality 
something of the unity which we of- 
ten forget that personality has.’ He 
gives to Lorine Pruette’s book the 
credit of helping to do this service 
by going behind ‘‘the rubbish of 
legend or controversy’’ by which 
**most great men are known or mis- 
known” to the personality ‘‘of one 
genuinely important person"’ and re- 
vealing the something that ‘‘emerges 
when we study the life of a great 
man sympathetically that is more 
than any of his particular aspects, 
something central and impressive.’’ 

Miss Pruette’s treatment of her 
subject justifies Mr. Van Doren’s 
comment. She does make Mr. Hall's 
personality stand out vividly before 
the reader, none the less a com- 
plete, rounded whole because she has 
not spared his very human eccen- 
tricities of temperament and faults 
of -character. ‘The reader realizes 
the man in his entirety—or as near 
entirety as it is possible to come—as 
he might have realized, if he were 
an acute and trained observer, the 
man in his living form. She uses 
the methods of modern psychology, 
but uses them constructively, build- 
ing up by their help rather than 
tearing apart. She has worked out 
a method of her own, different from 
that of either the English Strachey 
or the American Bradford, but in its 
effectiveness comparing very well 
with either of these notwithstand- 
ing 1 of tech- 
nique and too evident straining after 
picturesqueness. Moreover, she has 
given it the warmth and glow of 
human understanding and sympathy 
without sacrificing either the objec- 
tive viewpoint or the truth seen 
therefrom. 

The subtitle, *‘A Biography of a 
Mind,"’ accurately characterizes the 
author’s conception of her subject 
and-her purpose. She is concerned 
with the events in the life of G. 
Stanley Hall orly as they affected 
his intellectual development, life and 
achievements. She tells as much 
about them as any one interested in 
him is warranted in wanting to know 
and at the end there is a four-page 
chronological outline of his life. But 
otherwise they form merely the 
framework upon which is amply and 
richly draped the far more impor- 
tant fabric that he wove of intellec- 
tual interests and activities. 

In an introductory chapter that 
sets the keynote for the book Miss 
Pruette calls Dr. Hall ‘‘the Playboy 
of Western Scholarship’’ and jus- 
tifies her characterization by show- 
ing with what zest he played with 
ideas, emotions, life itself, making 
‘ta glorious game” of them all. ‘‘The 
history of his eighty years,’’ she 
says, ‘‘must be the story of expand- 
ing knowledge, of growing person- 
ality and of increasing enthusiasm in 
the pursuit of truth.” It is along 
these lines that she develops her 
biographical study, maintaining, 
however, that the man himself was 
greater than anything he wrote. It 
is no small factor in her success 
that she makes the reader realize 
that this was true and enables one 
to see and feel the rich, strong, rest- 
less and vivid personality actuating 
alike the lad making a Sunday tramp 
to a hilltop to thrash out alone the 
problems already besetting him and 
the old man of eighty full and ac- 
tive years writing enthusiastically of 
the special value of old age and en- 
joying life with zestful appreciation. 
“He faced extinction in the next 
world and forgetfulness in this,’’ she 
says toward the end of her book, 
‘twith an equally calm dignity and 
managed to light his last cigar with 
the air of one who has never had 
so good a smoke before.’’ 

A student under Hall at Clark 
University, Miss Pruette was famil- 
iar with the situation that developed 














there in his old age, but concerning 
its facts and implications she refers 
the reader to other volutes that 
have been written about it, confining 
her own study to what it meant to 
the man who had created the uni- 
versity and been its President for a 
generation and to his reaction to the 
new conditions. But she evidently 
thinks that it would have heen better 
for Hall and for the value of his 
contribution to the development of 
psychological science in this country 
if Jonas Clark had not joined the 
rush of the Forty-niners to Califor- 
nia, made a fortune there selling pots 
and pans and chairs and returned 
to Worcester to establish a univer- 
sity for poor boys like himself. At 
any rate, she is sure ‘Stanley Hall’s 
destiny would have been different’’ 
and she adds that ‘‘perhaps it would 
have been happier and more produc- 
tive along scientific lines.’’ But she 
makes the reader understand ‘his es- 
sential greatness and realize how 
impressive has been his influence on 
American scholarship. 


CLASSIC CONCORD 

CLASSIC CONCORD. As Portrayed 
by Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau 
and the Alcotts. Edited by Caro- 
line Ticknor. Drawings by May 
Alcott. 272 pp. Limited Edition. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $7.50. 


VERY hand i ot 

the art and craft of bookmak- 

ing is this volume, which cele- 
brates the beauties and interests of 
Concord, once the literary shrine of 
America and still the most celebrated 
place-memory of American litera- 
ture. Says Caroline Ticknor in her 
preface: 

Time may obscure historic Con- 
cord; may turn the footsteps of 
the literary pilgrim toward other 
shrines; may totally transform the 
lovely Concord, of hill and vale, of 
stream and habitation, perchance 
obliterate its monuments and fair 
memorials; but in the permanent 
record of the World's Literature 
the Concord of Hawthorne and 
Emerson, of Thoreau and the Al- 
cotts, shall remain beautiful and 
al) unchanged, as pictured by each 
magic pen. A _ classic Concord, 
unharmed by time, unspoiled by 
progress. 


And so she has brought together 
selections from the works of the five 
most famous residents of the historic 
town wherein they have portrayed 
one or another phase of its interests, 
beauties or life, or praised its attrac- 





Books in Brief Review 


tions. Several selections in prose 
and verse represent each one and 
introducing each group of extracts 
is a biographical sketch of the 
author. The «selections are more 
varied in theme than one would 
expect them to be and thus evidence 
the care of the editor and her pur- 
pose to make the volume one of 
many but united interests. From 
Emerson’s work, for instance, she 
has culled the exquisite description 
of “The Concord Landscape’; his 
address at the opening of the Con- 
cord Library in 1875; his speech at 
the “Consecration of Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery’’ in 1855; ‘“Drum-Beats,’’ 
dedicating a Civil War monument, in 
1967; “The. Planting’’ and ‘‘The 
Farmer’s Treasure,” together with 
three poems, ‘‘Sunrise,’’ “Concord 
Hymn” and ‘“‘The ’Rhodora.'’ Equal- 
ly varied are the selections from the 
other four authors, but all are tied 
together by the fact that their theme 
has some connection with Concord. 
Thus the volume makes a harmoni- 
ous whole, as beautiful in spirit as 
its format is attractive. 

A new America, absorbed in its 
new affairs, more intent on its future 
than on its past, has almost forgot- 
ten the literary glories that half a 
century ago centred in Concord. But 
because those glories were genuine 
and vital it should be grateful to 
Caroline Ticknor for offering this bit 
of ‘‘Rosemary for remembrance” 
and make renewed acknowledgement 
of its everlasting debt to classic Con- 
cord. 
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OUR LEGAL RIGHTS 
LAW FOR THE HOME OWNER. 
By John B. Green. 404 pp. New 
yi The Macmillan Company. 


O prolific is the current time in 
books of information and advice 
for the individual about his legal 

rights, privileges and obligations in 
almost every phase of his life that, 
if they are read and heeded, they 
seem likely to interfere seriously 
with the income of the professional 
lawyer. If they continue to increase 
in number and variety as they have 
done recently, they might even in 
time make the lawyer a superfluity 
in a civilization in which every one 
would know exactly what he could 
and could not do, within legal limits, 
about anything whatever. John B. 
Green brings that interesting situa- 
tion near to reality in the one factor 
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Stark Young Considers 
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he would never go to concerts. He 
would go crazy to sit through 
them, these arranged programs.”’ 


It would be easy—too fathily easy, 
in fact—to see in this amazipg inter- 
view, reported by Mr. Young with 
perfect honesty and good humor, a 
mere instance of curiosity countered 
by evasiveness. It would be equally 
unsound, and snobbish to boot, to 
imagine that the habit of taking 
things for granted betokens a higher 
level of culture or intelligence. What 
does seem to peer out from the tea 
taken with Mme. Chekhov is a dif- 
ference in approach that might be 
defined as the conscious and in- 
stinctive. Mr. Young had every 
reason to believe that the author of 
“Cherry Orchard’’ and ‘‘The Three 
Sisters,’” a dramatist himself, had 
thought long and deeply on Moliére 
and that Beethoven was no closed 
book to a man who, as a child at 
Taganrog, had made one of a family 
chamber music quartet. But be- 
tween accepting what is a common 
heritage as simply—thanklessly if 
you will—as food and drink and ren- 
dering formal grace before and after 
meat—between drawing in Beauty 
“as simply as my breath” and paus- 
ing to interpret and relate it to alien 
things each time it is encountered— 
there is all the difference between 
an art that has found equilibrium 
and one that is still “‘teetering.”’ 

The whole American literary move- 
ment, indeed, seems unique in this, 
that for the first time foundations 
are being laid by men keenly con- 
scious of the technics of their art. 
Its leading characteristics are intense 
curiosity and a hospitality that at 
times gives the impression of being 
carried to fanaticism. To discard 
anything, on any grounds, is felt to 
be not only an ungraceful but a dan- 
gerous gesture. And in an age and 
society where everything, no matter 





how trivial, 





is surprisingly articu-' 


late, the danger of unworthy ele- 
ments getting a lodgment in the 
fabric is too near for present com- 
fort. It is rather symptomatic that 
Mr. Young, the current of his philo- 
sophic reading thrown into disarray 
by a screaming newspaper headline 
glimpsed in the train, had not the 
heart to laugh, but owns himself 
“very lonely and lost. There was 
something of fright in the feeling, 
as you may feel when you look into 
the popular magazines."’ Chekhov, 
one feels sure, who, on the authority 
of his wife, ‘“‘used to love newspa- 
pers,’ would have chuckled and for- 
gotten until and if the time came to 
remember. 

Perhaps the objectivity of our 
younger writers, which saves them 
from the onus of even hinting a 
choice, is no bad thing at the present 
juncture. By far the best of Mr. 
Young’s essays are those in- which 
he seeks to draw no conclusion at 
all. The professor whose face was 
‘full of a kind of foolish strength,”’ 
the lecture audience—‘‘some are 
passed into white hair, but reduced 
and turbaned and blossomed up untl 
they fall pleasantly into the average 

**; the trashy Village fiapper, 
with her theories on prostitution; 


the Italian Duke who sleeps every, 


night in a gilded bed at. whose foot 
is a ‘‘black satin pillow with a skull 
sitting on it’—each bites like a 
character of La _ Bruyére. And 
Gianni in church: 


Over the heads of the crowd you 
could see the ners moving, 
pausing for a moment at the great 
portal and then coming through 
the air toward the altar. slowly, 
*ilting slightly, like sails. The 
organ high up in the loft began to 
play, stealing out over the heads 
of the people like a soft trumpet 
and flutes. 


The very vocables are in proces- 
sion. For even a few pages of such 
incisiveness may much perfunctory 
intensiveness claim forgiveness. 

Henry Loncan Srvart. 
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Notes on Rare Books 


R. PAGET TOYNBEE, who is 
well known to collectors and 
students through his re- 
searches relating to the 
Strawberry Hill Press, the 

Correspondence of Gray, Walpole, 
&c., requires the present location of 
the following letters of Thomas 
Gray. The owners of these will 
greatly oblige if they will report to 
the writer of these Notes: 

Monday, Jermyn Street, to “Dear 
Mary.” A. L. 8S. with initials, 2 
Ppp., quarto, sold at the Anderson 
Galleries, Brooks sale, April 23, 
1919, lot 438. 

Journal for 1754, from 1 March 
(to Sept.), 15% pp., small quarto, 
lot 485, same sale. 

Sept. 8, 1751 (sic? 1759), to his 
aunt, Mrs. Antrobus. A. L. signed 
with initials, 1 p., quarto. Sold at 
Henkels, 8 Oct., 1915, lot 229. 


Dr. Toynbee is at present engaged 
on the important work of editing 
Gray’s letters and it would be a 
great advantage to have the desired 
information promptly. 

While on the subject of Gray we 
suppose we may confess to an ad- 
miration for him. In ‘an age of 
scholars he was called the most 
learned man in Europe; in the great 
company of English poets he held 
his own with a single poem. John- 
son, in a vein of his best pomposity, 
said, ‘‘There are but two good stan- 
zas in Gray’s poetry, which are in 


his ‘Elegy.”’’ He then recited a 
stanza; ‘‘the other,” he said, *‘I for- 
get.”” The world, however—that is, 


the world which is not wholeheart- 
ediv johnsonian—has never assigned 
.ne least importance to this dictum. 
The “Elegy” holds its own, 

Perhaps if we had seen Gray as 
some of his contemporaries saw him, 
walking with ridicul 
steps about the grounds. of Peter- 
house or Pembroke, our respect 
might have lessened. Such is the 
effect of realism. But our original 
admiration for the man was not 
based on his scholarly attainments 
alone. He was, in a coarse and hard- 
ened age, an instinctive aristocrat, 
with an admirable, fastidious re- 
serve. He refused the flattering of- 
fer of a poet-laureateship. He had 
a sense of humor that was delicate 
and friendly, and he was habitually 
liberal. He was a princely letter- 
writer. And then, what has always 
awakened sympathetic response in 
us is that he looked with the grav- 
est suspicion upon booksellers. He 
could hardly bear to have his name 
used in their endeavors, even when 
such publication was one of his own. 
The ‘‘Elegy’’ was issued anony- 
mously, as were others of his poems. 

*,* 5. Gia aS 

LETTER of his quoted in a note 

to Lot 208 in Catalogue 15 of 
Edgar H. Wells & Co. (May, 
1926) bears further evidence of this 
reserve. The catalogued piece is. 
**Mr. Bentley’s designs for six poems 
by Mr. Ts Gray,’’ London, printed 
for R. Dodsley, 1753, and it is the 
first issue on thick paper on one side 
only, with the excessively rare por- 
trait of Gray by Miiller after Echart: 


Horace Walpole had been en- 
trusted by Gray with the super- 
vision of these designs, which were 
prepared by the former's friend 
Bentley. In January, 1753, Gray 
received a letter from Walpole 
containing, it is supposed, a proof 
of the portrait which the present 
volume contains. He at once 
wrote to Walpole as _ follows: 
**While I write this, I receive your 
second letter. Sure, you are not 
out of your wits! This I know, if 
you suffer my head to be printed, 
you will infallibly put me out of 
mine. I conjure you immediately 
to put a stop to any such design. 
Who is at the expense of engrav- 
ing it, I know not; but if it be 

* Dodsley, I will make up the loss to 
him. The thing as it was, I know, 
will make me ridiculous; but to 
appear in proper person at the 
head of my works * * * would 
be worse than the pillory. I do 
assure you, if I had received such 
a book, with such a frontispiece, 
without any warning, I believe it 
would give me a palsy; therefore I 
rejoice to have received this no- 
tice, and shall not be easy till you 
tell me all thoughts of it are laid 
aside. I am extremely in earnest, 
and cannot even bear the idea.’’ 


Gray’s wishes in this matter were 
evidently respected. Walpole allowed 
it to remain in his copy, and it is 
likely that the copy offered by Edgar 
H, Wells & Co. was presented by 
Walpole. Except for the impression 
of the portrait in the Print Room of 





the British Museum and these two 
copies of “Mr. Bentley’s designs” 
with the portrait no others are 
known. 
e,° 

{SS STILLWELL of the Ann- 

mary Brown Memorial has re- 

quested us to insert the fol- 
lowing note. It is to be hoped that 
owners of the books listed will assist 
her by reporting promptly whatever 
they have: 


The “Association Bourguignonne 
des Sociétés Savantes,”’ in a con- 
gress which is to be held at Dijon 
in 1927, is preparing a celebration 
in honor of St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux. Under the comprehensive 
title, ‘“*‘Saint-Bernard et son 
Temps,’ the congress will consider 
St. Bernard’s writings and influ- 
ence in an elaborate study of the 
history, theology, philosophy, 
archaeology and the artistic and 
economic aspects of the twelfth 
century. 

In connection with a special vol- 
ume which it is proposed to pub- 
lish at that time, the Secretary 
General of the association has 
asked for a complete record of all 
the fifteenth century copies of 
works relating to St. rnard 
which are owned in America. 

A list of over two hundred Amer- 
ican- owned copies has s already been 

It is however, 
that still other “copies are to be 
found in this country. 

In order to insure a complete 
record, all American owners of 
fifteenth-century books are asked 
to check the following list of titles, 
and to report ownership to the 
curator_of the Annmary Brown 
Memorial, Providence, R. I. (un- 
less such titles were credited with 
ownership in the 1919 ‘‘census’’ of 
fifteenth-century books owned in 
America or have since been re- 
ported to the Memorial): 

Aliaco, Petrus de. Tractatus et 
sermones (Hain 848). 


Ansetmus. de passione 
Christi (H. 1139-90)" 
Aquino et Bernardi opuscula (H. 
1543). 





Ars bene vivendi—Barnardus de 
contemptu mundi (H. 1845-1847). 

Auctores octo morales (H. 1913- 
1919). 

Augustimus. Meditationes — 8. 
Bernardi et Anselmi (H. 1951); 
De vita beata (H. 1960); Liber 
epistolarum—Accsd. duae epp. S. 
Bernardi (H. 1970); Orazioni— 
Comincia lorationi—et versi di san 
Bernardov (H. 2114). 

Bandellus (Epistola de festo Con- 
ceptionis B. M. V.) (H 3 -BA); 

Bernardus. (All writings) (H. 
2842-2928). 
Capranica. Ars bene moriendi 
(CH. 4391). 





a Declaratio—(H. 2353- 
) 


Dionysius. Pulcher — dialogus. 
Tractatus de laudibus beate Vir- 
ginise ex dictis Bernardi (H. 6250). 

Floretus (H. 7181-86). 

Gebetbiichlein (H. 7508). 

Gerson. Opera (H. 7621-25). 

Guilelmus. Bernardinus, sive 
mee ex S. Bernardi operibus (H 


me 
Hassia. Contra deceptationes 
(H. 8408-5). : 
— Flores—Bernardi (H. 


Hortulus rosarum (H. 
Imitatio Christi CH 3080 8 , 87, 
Feasts te oe 
ordanus de edlinburg. Ser- 
. 9440 


mones (H ). 

Keyerslach. Passio Christi (H. 
9779-80). 

Leben der Heiligen (H. 9968-75 
78-83, 87). 

Lyra, Nicolaus de. Preceptori- 
um (H. 10406). 
ue Sanctuarium (H. 

Passio Domini Iesu Christi (H. 
12437-48). 

Phalaris. Epistola, 1496 (H. 
12899 


Praeseptorium—Precordiale sac- 
erdotum (H. 13319). 


us Ordin. Cisterciens. Ser- 

mones (H. 14826). 

Theophilus Brixiensis. Carmina 
(CH. 15488-89). 

Utino. Berinones aurei de sanc- 
tis (H. 16126-38 

Zutphania. Phectagiel tracta- 
tus (H. 16298). 


OTHEBY & CO. announce an im- 
portant sale of miscellaneous lit- 
erature, illuminated manuscripts 

and miniatures, autograph letters and 
historical documents, &c., the prop- 
erty of several owners, for June 14 
to 16. In this illustrated catalogue 
will be found recorded such impor- 
tant pieces as Gabriel Harvey’s copy 


English translations of 
Cockaine’s Short Treatise of Hunt- 
ing, 1591, with other rare and early 
works on sports; Vincent’s Rela- 
tion of the Pequod War, 1688; 
Jacquard’s Portraits of American 
Indians, 1590; some rare Fielding 
pieces, a book of original architec- 
tural and decorative drawings by 
Androvet du Cerceau; works of 
Dickens in the original proof-sheets 
corrected by him; some very fine 
letters, many from the Morrison Col- 
lection, of Queen Anne, Garrick, 
Archbishop Laud and others; Wilde’s 
MS. ‘‘Phrases and Philosophies for 
the Use of the Young,"’ letters of 
Dickens and Thackeray, &c. 
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tion of poetry. He received an an- 
nual award of twelve hundred gold 
Pieces. Hassan demanded the richest 
sSatrapy of Persia, that of Khorasan, 
in which Omar’s rose garden at 
Nishapur was located. The Nizam 
was a man of his word; although he 
had reason to distrust the gift for 
intrigue of his former schoolmate, he 
invested Hassan with the powers and 
prerogatives of the office he sought. 

At the end of a year Hassan and 
Omar both returned to Merv, the 
one to make his accounting, the 
other to receive his annual funds. 
Hassan had spent his time scheming 
with Turkan Katoon, who wished to 
substitute her own son as heir to 
Malik. Omar had been engaged with 
the royal astronomers in correcting 
the errors of the computation of 
yearly time, bringing the calendar 
almost to the perfection of the 
Gregorian system. Omar appeared 
just in time to see a criminal writh- 
ing in mortal agony from the effects 
of an apple destined for the Nizam 
by his solicitous confrére, the Satrap 
Hassan 


Hassan was promptly banished to 


.|the mountains around the Caspian 


Sea. He had already arranged for 
the capture of the impregnable fort- 
ress of Alamut, in those same moun- 
tains, to which he repaired. He 
spent his time perfecting the initia- 
tion of his chosen band of secret 
Slayers into the mysteries of hash- 
ish, which he confused, in his 
disciples’ minds, with the houri- 
haunted raptures of the Prophet’s 
paradise. Hassan's white-robed kill- 
ers were soon to spread terror 
throughout Persia. Meanwhile, Omar 
was holding the reins of government 
for the fallen Nizam. 

Queen Turkan Katoon took advan- 
tage of a rumor of the King’s mur- 
der by seizing control of the palace 
and all its emoluments and ousting 
Aboo Ali. Omar contrived to have 





himself appointed Vizier; he and the 


Latest Works of Fiction | 


Queen and the dilettante Prince sat 
in the three seats devised by Aboo 
for the fulfillment of his vow. He 
tarried long enough to convince the 
Queen, with the assistance of two 
white-robed assassins, who attempt- 
ed to kidnap her, that Aboo Ali was 
the only man to rule Persia. Omar 
then returned to his rose garden, his 
star-gazing instruments, his wine, 
his Leela and his ‘‘Rubaiyat.’’ So 
long as he could quote Fitzgerald to 
Leela, Omar was content. 

Mr. Macfall’s treatment of the per- 
sonality of the sinister Hassan is 
one of the high points of the novel. 
The author seems to be fascinated by 
his villain, much as the Puritan Mil- 
ton was by Satan in ‘‘Paradise Lost."’ 
Hassan was by no means a gallant 
enemy; he much preferred to send 
lieutenants to do his stabbing. He 
was, however, a master of subtle 
terrorization. He derived a thrill 
from intellectual refinements of 
cruelty. He is, in a sense, a con- 
scious and purposive version of the 
callous but thoughtless brutality of 
the swaggering John Dyle, that fit- 
ting consort to the beguiling Jezebel. 
Like Jehu, Hassan has “‘style.” 

If choice were necessary as be- 
tween “The Three Students” and 
“The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer,”’ 
Mr. Macfall’s earlier book would be 
selected without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. In the last analysis ‘The 
Three Students” is an extraordina- 
rily convincing and authentic ar- 
rangement of historical material, 
which does much the same credit to 
Mr. Macfall’s indefatigable scholar- 
ship as ‘‘Salammbo”’ to that of Flau- 
bert. The book, however, fails to 
come alive. It has gorgeous spec- 
tacles. It has breath-taking drama. 
It assembles material from a com- 
plex period and makes it understand- 
able and interesting. But it has not 
the unpremeditated dash and the en- 
gaging, rollicking humor, and the 
winning pathos of ‘‘The Wooings of 
Jezebel Pettyfer.” But it is thought- 





ful and beautifully written. 
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long time.”—Chicago Tribune 


“Fascinating treatment.” 





“One of the most fascinating books that has happened for a 


“Tremendously fascinating and vi! 
“A gay, fascinating, colorful display.”"—Portiand Journal 
‘Fascinating speculations are suggested.""— New York Times 


“The very stuff that makes history . . - fascinating.” 


“The book makes fascinating reading.” —The Continent 


— Boston Tranecript 


“It is full of these fascinating reminders.” 
—New York Sun 


“A more fascinating and entertaining 
chronicle of events would be dificult to 


find.”"— Colorado Springs Gazette and Telegraph 


“Fascinating some might call it, and not ” “Mark Salliven is a 


be far wrong.” "Indianapolis Star gxide whom no om 
eager to understand bis 

“A human note in which I find a deep ” sorloch ta Th 

faecination.”—The Landmark ~ New York Times. 
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their intrepid leaders, comes a 
thrilling classic of the. Far 
North—“Black Sunlight.” As 
this book comes from the 
presses, the author, Mr. Earl 
Rossman, is with Capt. 
Wilkins at Point Barrow 
ready for the “hop-off” into 
the unknown Polar wastes. 

“Black Sunlight” is an atten- 
tion-gripping narrative of a 
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previous Arctic trip of Mr. 
Rossman’s—a tale of splendid 
daring, a powerful drama of 
life among the Eskimos with 
raging blizzards and the grind- 
ing ice-packs ever threatening. 
Humor and pathos, soul- 
stirring adventures, brave men 
and equally brave women make 
“Black Sunlight” a vivid por- 
trayal of life amid the hard- 
ships of the Arctic Circle. 
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of owning and maintaining a home. 
Anybody who studies his detailed 
and clearly written exposition of the 
rights, privileges and duties of the 
home owner as they are recognized 
by the law ought surely to be able 
to keep out of all lawsuits of that 
sort and to secure from others every 
right to which he is entitled. Mr. 
Green is a member of the New York 
-bar and therefore writes, presum- 
ably, with knowledge and accuracy. 
In a previous book he dealt with 
‘‘Law for the American Farmer."’ 

Acknowledging the existence of a 
large body of literature dealing with 
all the other essentials of the select- 
ing, establishing and maintaining of 
a home, the author says that the 
subject of his book has not hereto- 
fore been expounded, except in that 
phase of it concerned with building 
and loan associations. On that theme 
so many works already exist that he 
has not touched it in this discussion. 
What he offers, written in untechni- 
cal language for laymen, is ‘‘a brief 
manual of the law of building, buy- 
ing, owning and keeping a private 
dwelling adapted to the wants and 
uses and for the guidance of the 
individual home owner.’’ He con- 
siders such matters as surveys and 
boundaries, investigation of titles, 
deeds and covenants, mortgages, the. 
legal aspects of construction, rela- 
tions of adjoining landowners, the 
owner's rights and privileges of 
various sorts, and his relation to the 
municipality and to public service 
corporations, taxes, insurance and 
other subjects. The work is copi- 
ously documented with footnotes 
citing cases at law whose decisions 
established the principles set forth 
in the text. 


EVOLUTION AGAIN 

EVOLUTION. By J. Graham Kerr. 
Ilustrated. 278 pp. New York: 

Macmiillar. Company. 
LTHOUGH this book is the work 
A of a famous scientist who has 
been for many years Professor 
of Zoology in the University of Glas- 
gow, it is intended for the use of 
the uninstructed layman and of the 
beginner in the study of evolution. 
It expounds the subject so clearly 
and simply and adduces and dis- 
cusses facts and arguments so ju- 
dicially that it can be warmly recom- 
mended to those looking for up-to- 
date presentation of the question. 
Professor Kerr is a scientist and not 
a philosopher, and therefore he con- 
fines himself to the facts of natural 
history and, specifically, to the 
phenomena of the animal kingdom, 
so arranging in orderly fashion such 
of its manifestations as concern his 
subject as to present an outline 
sketch of his own conception of the 
theory of evolution. He gives warn- 
ing at the start that the sketch is 
“a frankly personal one.'" He does 
not accord much value to evidence 
for evolution worked out in labor- 
atories, but depends upon what he 
and others have learned in the open. 
As among the different camps into 
which the protagonists of evolution 
have been carried by their studies 
and findings, he says that he is com- 
pelled by his experience to be a fol- 
lower of Charles Darwin, although 
his observations have led him to 
modify some of the details of the 
Darwinian theory. There is much 


that is strikingly similar. in the 
mental characteristics of the two 
men, for Professor Kerr has no 


small share of that openness of mind 
and of that humility of mental! atti- 
tude that distinguished the greatest 
of modern scientists. He points out 
again and again “how little relatively 
we know about living things and liv- 
ing processes’’ and warns against 
being too sure of the truth of ‘“‘work- 
ing hypotheses."* 

Beginning with what can be 
learned from the science of embry- 
ology, the author carries the reader 
rapidly on through the contributions 
of paleontology, comparative anato- 
my and animal distribution to the 
cause and method of evolutionary 
change, which he frankly admits can- 
not he absolutely proven, and then 
Studies the importance of such fac- 
tors as inheritance, environment and 
sexual selection. As a factor of the 
part played by natural selection he 
makes an interesting study of colora- 
tion in animals in their adaptation 
to environment. The World War 
has receded so rapidly into the past 
that probably few people remember 
now that it was Professor Kerr who. 
using the principles he had found 
in his study of the protective colora- 
tion of animals. instructed the British 


Admiralty in the most efficient sys- 
tem of camouflage of ships. In the 
final chapters the author discusses 
communal evolution as illustrated by 
cell-communities and insect colonies 
and the relation of evolution to man 
and allows himself to speculate a 
little on the possibility of those 
microbes known as “filter passers’’ 


being ‘‘persisting members of the 
most ancient type of individual 
organisms."’ 


PREVENTION OF DISEASE 
omnase PREVENTION. By Her- 


York: 
$4.50. 
HE publication of such a book as 
this is significant of the change 

that has come about during the 

last two or three decades in the at- 
titude of medical men toward the 
public and, still more, of the devel- 
opments in medicine itself. Most 
physicians past middle age can re- 
member when it was not considered 
the proper thing for a medical prac- 
titioner to give either general or 
specific information to the public 
about disease or the science of medi- 
cine. They felt sure that “a little 
learning is a dangerous thing’’ and 
were entirely convinced that both 
their own patients and the general 
public would be much better off if 
they were ignorant of all the things 
they themselves had expended so 


aite, M. D., 667 pp. New ' 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. ; 


much effort in learning. But these 
later years have brought out in- 
creasing numbers of bocks by physi- 
cians in good standing that inform 
and instruct the public as to the 
cause, the prevention and the initial 
treatment of its ailments. This new 
one, by the professor of bacteriology 
and pathology in the University of 
Nebraska, is encyclopedic in_ its 
scope, although it confines itself to 
the causes of disease and its preven- 
tion by the control of those causes. 

The initial chapter casts a glance 
backward over the history of pre- 
ventive measures, from the earliest 
contributions to hygiene by the an- 
cient Egyptians to the latest methods 
against typhus and sleeping sick- 
ness, and is followed by another 
which outlines the scope of modern 
sanitary science and mentions some 
of its methods. An explanation of 
the principles and methods of epi- 
demiology then brings the author 
and his readers to consideration of 
the more specific sections of his sub- 
ject and he takes up the general 
methods of disease prevention, the 
measures necessary to prevent the 
spread of respiratory, intestinal, 
occupational and parasitic diseases, 
those carried by water, milk, insects 
and soil, and various other sorts. 
The work is intended primarily for 
the instruction and use of social 
workers, students of health and 





hygiene, and members of organiza- 
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of cant and hypocrisy is greatly to be 
desired—nothing more so; but one re- 
grets to find a writer of Powys’s 
superb genius couching his sermon 
and painting the scene from which 
he draws his brief for honesty in 
language that does not rise above the 
banal. 


Other instances of this banality, al- 
though with one exception not so 
flagrant as this, will be found among 
Powys’s vignettes of celebrities and 
near-celebrities; too often thé latter. 
The one to which reference is made 
is the remark that a certain robust 
male ‘‘would be a dangerous man to 
cuckold,’’ Mr. Powys appearing ut- 
terly unable to perceive that however 
appreciative this encomium may be 
when restricted: to the gentleman’s 
manly virtues, it is not on the face 
of it free from wholly unintentional 
interpretations. But in reading 
Powys one must take the warp with 
the woof—unless Mr. Powys will sub- 
mit to editing, which, we take, is the 
last thing to which he would submit. 
But he would gain immensely from 
such a course—dand this on the 
grounds of art alone. 

Powys’s vignettes, even when of 
the near-great only, have an indi- 
viduality of view and of expression 
which makes several of them mem- 
orable. Frank Harris he likens to 
“an old man-eating lion with porcu- 
pine quills in his paws’’; and a cer- 
tain publisher put him in mind of a 
red-legged jackal, a wise jackal who 
knew how to pad it past a thousand 
gins.” And again of Harris—that ex- 
traordinary ihdividual who had his 
love affairs in the Victorian era and 
told of them in the Georgian—he 
writes: ‘‘When Il said good-bye to 
him I felt that I had been salting my 
celery with some Benvenuto Cellini, 
full of words and a divine fury.’’ 
And, for the last, this of Theodore 
Dreiser: 


Theodore Dreiser is one of those 
who are utterly incapable of swal- 
lowing the world as a young cuckoo 
swallows the grub that its wagtail 
mother has brought it. He must 
look under every leaf, turn every 
stone. His great lumbering imagi- 
nation, full of a divine curiosity, 
goes roaring through the prairie 
lands of the Cosmos with thé rest- 
less heavy-shouldered force of an 
old bull wildebeest. 


There are many differences be- 
tween the Powys of ‘‘Ebony and 
lvory’’ and the Powys of ‘‘Bridle- 
goose." The mellowing of age and 
the difference in subject matter will 
probably account for the change. In 
Africa Powys had experienced all the 
malevolence of the earth’s darkest 
continent; and he wrote of Africa 
malevolentiy, transcribing its hellish 
beauty with fiendish fidelity. His 
poisonous pages seethed with all the 
sulphuric putrescence of his Lake 
Elmenteita, with the pythons writh- 
ing on the surface and the hippo- 
potami wallowing at the marge. 





America (especially Manhattan Is- 
land) offered him nothing like 


Powys Delivers Sentence 


Africa; and in place of the sharp, 
stabbing and purely objective de- 
scriptions of ‘‘Ebony and Ivory’’ one 
finds in ‘‘Bridlegoose’’ description 
that while it reproduces also -re- 
values. To put it differently, there 
is an added ingredient, namely, 
Liewelyn Powys. The descriptions of 
‘“*Ebony and Ivory’’ are always in 
two dimensions; those of ‘‘Bridie- 
goose’" generally escape into a 
fourth. Many there are who will 
prefer the latter book—those who 
cannot stand strong drink, let us 
say. And it cannot be denied that its 
beauties are manifold and manifest. 
Llewelyn Powys could be a poet if 
he would; indeed, there are many 
who will say that he is a poet. And 
how often does one meet, either in 
prose or in poetry, such a phrase as: 
‘The august progression of the 


in Brief Review 


tions and officials who are more or 
less responsible for ity well- 
being. But any private person inter- 
ested in keeping his own personal 
vigor or that of another at its best 
will find in it no end of useful infor- 
mation as to the causes of disease of 
all sorts, from that universal ‘pest, 
the common could, to bubonic plague, 
and how to lessen the chances of 
Infection. He will also learn many 
things about food and daily regimen 
calculated to improve his bodily con- 
dition and keep it at its best and most 
disease-resistant level. The work, 
however, deals wholly, as its title 
Indicates, with the causes of disease 
and with its prevention through con- 
trol of those causes and not at all 
with treatment, It brings together 
a valuable mass of scientific find- 
ings on thése subjects and presents 
them with admirable simplicity 


MIND AND POWER. 
IMAGINATION. Mind’s Dominant 
Power. By Benjamin Christopher 
Leeming. Foreword by John G. 
Jones. 228 pp. New York: H. M. 

Schroeder Company. 

VIDENTLY the result of a 
boundless interest in man and 
his works in the functioning of 

the imaginative faculty, Mr. Leem- 





among those who have written about 
the many phases of man’s attitude 
toward life. Out of his browsing 
emerges his own philosophy of life, 
and as he advances toward that end 
he quotes many a passage that has 
influenced his thinking or that illus- 
trates his conclusions. A two-page 
bibliography contains, he says, a 


book. Its varied titles, which include 
themes as far apart as Bergson’s 
“Creative Evolution,’’ Shaw's ‘‘Back 
to Methuselah” and Filene’s ‘*The 
Way Out.’’ Indicate the extent of 
his wandering. Many others referred 
to or quoted in the-text greatly ex- 
pand the field. He has studied the 
developments and discussion of mod- 
ern psychology and bases his argu- 
ments and conclusions upon them. 
The book is written with zest, what- 
ever section of human effort it may 
explore, from Soviet propaganda to 
the Golden Rule, from the responsi- 
bility of parenthood to the reflex 
mechanism of the artist, and the 
author displays much mental ingenu- 
ity and alertness in finally bringing 
his wide rangings to focus upon 





moon,”’ or ‘“The punctual bands of 
Orion’’? 
One shudders a little trying to 


imagine of what Llewelyn Powys 
will write next. As he has returned 
to England, to the White Nore, and 
a countryside which is an integral 
part of him, it may be further bio- 
graphical notes of beauty and depth. 
But Mr. Powys is still young, and he 
cannot indulge in description and in 
biography forever and not run dry. 
There are in Bridlegoose no uncer- 
tain symptoms of approaching arid- 
ity: Mr. Powys is obliged to fall back 
for not a little of his materia) on his 
struggles with poverty—something 
those crass persons he so loves to 
fulminate against American self- 
made millionaires, seldom do—seldom 
do in their autobiographies at least. 
Both Llewelyn Powys and his equally 
but differently gifted brother, Theo- 
dore, lack an embracing and con- 
structive imagination. And just as 
one tires of Theodore’s photographic 
repetitions of English peasants, so 
one is bound sooner or later to tire 
of Liewelyn’s preoccupations with his 
disease and his struggles of one 
kind and another. In many respects, 
however, Liewelyn stands superb and 
alone. Like Coleridge's Ancient Mari- 
ner he seems throughout his work to 
be saying: 

O Wedding Guest! 

been 

Alone on a wide, wide sea; 

So lonely, ‘twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 





this soul hath 





And who was the Ancient Mariner? 
Was he other than Coleridge him- 
self? The writer cannot get it out of 
his head that in many _ respects 
Llewelyn Powys is a literary figure 
not unlike that distraught and un- 
happy bard of the English Lakes: 
that he is as starkly individual as 
was Coleridge; that when he suc- 
ceeds it is hy sheer power of genius 
which he can neither invoke nor con- 
trol; and that when his power lapses 
it is because that genius has for the 


cept 


some point that he wishes to make. 
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“A very strong and 
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novel.” 

—WNew York Times 


“The one-best-bet in 
the field of current 
tiction. This novel I 
can recommend 
without reserva- 
tion.”” — Heywood 
Broun, in N. Y. 
World. 


“The tinest book he 
hath yet done, which 
is no faint praise.” 

~-F. P. A., in New 
York World. 
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time deserted him. [f an anthology 





were to be culled from Powys's books | 





from ‘‘Ebony and Ivory’’ down to; 
amg includi ‘‘Bridleg ’ it would | 
be like no other book in English 
literature. i 
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Tells you what not to do 
— What not to see—and 
When not to buy orchids 


Also safety first directions 
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In_its second hundred thou- 
sand. 
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Don’t Make This 
Mistake in Paris 


“Those picturesque 
quarters of old hotels and 
narrow streets which are 
intimately linked with the 
- history of Paris through 
shocking oversightremain 
unvisited by the average 
tourist,”’ says the author of 


THE PARIS THAT 
Is PARIS 


‘By Watson White 


A delightful guide book to Old 
Paris, a book that has long 
been needed. Don’t go to 
Paris without it. ‘ 

$3.00 at all bookstores 


.Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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Queries and Answers 


This department is designed to as- 
sist in the location of complete ver- 
sions of poems and their sources, 
the names of authors, déc., which 
cannot Saco found through the usual 

logies and books ” 
need THe Times r 





| Mr. Strother was a Colonel of the 


{Third West Virginia Regiment. I 
| understand that he accompanied the 
aid of General David Hunter, whose 
nephew he was, up the Valley of the 
| Shenandoah Aug June, 1864. I want, 





great many more queries than it 
can publi It there- 





peneral interest. Queries should be 
addressed to the Editor of Queries 
and Answers, New YorK Tres. 
They should be written on one side 
of the paper only, and must contain 
the name and address of the writer 
as evidence of good faith. 


fore, to select those of the greatest 
| 
| 


QUERIES 
“The Busy City” 
L. D.—The folowing verses, no 
doubt misquoted, are part of 
an old poem believed to have 
®@ been written by Longfellow 
and which appeared in an old school 
reader. Can any one give me the 
title and author of them? 
In the heart of the busy city, 
In the scorching noontide heat. 
A sound of bubbling water 
Is heard in the din of the street; 
It falls in'a gray stone basin 
And over the cool wet brink, 
And heads of thirsty horses, 


Each moment are stretched to 
drink. 





“Not Truth but Fiction” 
S. M. L.—I would like to know the 
origin of this quotation of Odysseus: 
With unembarrassed readiness re- 
turned 

Not truth. but fiction, to truth op- 
posite, 

For guile in him stood never at a 
pause 





“Good-Bye, Good-Bye” 

D. J.—I want to find the poem of 
which these lines are a part. Can 
any one help me? 

! bury my love in this little 

Good-bye, good-bye, 
I cover you over 


gave: 

ye. 

with withered 
leaves, 

Roses that die, good-bye, good-bye. 


“The Haven of Nowhere” 

H. K.—The following are a few 
lines of a poem I read some time 
ago. I would like to know the name 
and author and, perhaps, where I 
may obtain a copy of the entire poem. 
Bound for the haven of nowhere, 

Hailing from ports forgot, 

Feared an hated—an outcast, 

Craving a resting spot. 

Gleams there no light or beacon? 

Stands there no friendly hand? 
For the soul that was mine 

Died in me for the want of a guid- 

ing hand. 


“Somebody's Some One” 

J. H. K.—Can any one tell me 
where to find the complete poem and 
give me the author’s name in which 
these lines occur: 

How sweet it is that always 

There's somebody older than you, 
Somebody to pet and caress you, 

Some one to call you a baby, too 





“Jeanie’s Dream” 

N. H. R.—Would you send me a 
copy of Stephen Foster’s “A Dream 
of Jeanie,’’ which contains the line: 
“Jeanie with the light brown hair.”’ 





“Increase of His Purpose” 

G. H. S. —Can any one help me find 
the quotation, ‘‘God He hath strange 
ways and for the increase of His 
purpose chooseth He strange vessels." 

A request for this quotation ap- 
peared in our issue of Jan. 3 last, 
ut no answers to it were received. 


“The Bright and Morning Star” 
A. B.—Would some one help me lo- 

cate this very old verse and tell me 

the author’s name and where I may 

find the rest of it? 

Ye worlds of light that roll so near 
The Saviour’s throne of shining 

bliss, 
Oh, tell how mean your glories 


are; 
How faint and few, compared 
with His! 


We sing, the Bright and Morning 


Star, 
Jesus, the Spring of Light and 
Love, 
See how its rays diffused from far, 
Conduct us to the realms above. 





“Curiosity” 
N. H. H.—Who is the author of the 
saying, “‘Curiosity killed a cat’’? 


“Porte Crayon—D. H. Strother” 

H. McD.—Was the author of “‘Vir- 
ginia [lustrated,"" whose nom de 
plume was Porte Crayon, a corre- 
spondent of a New York paper dur- 
ing the Civil War? I would like to 
know the name of the newspaper, 
the year, and also whether his letters 
have been republished in book form. 
The ‘Virginia Illustrated"’ is a book, 
somewhat rare, and finely illustrated 


“Porte 
Crayon,” 





H. Strother. During the Civil War 


ji if ible, to locate Porte Crayon’s 
| descriptions of this raid, if any were 
itt. 





“King Hassan” 
J. L.—Can any reader assist me in 
finding the complete poem of which 
the following is all that I recall? 

King Hassan, well beloved. 

i Was wont to say when 
| Ought went wrong, 
Or any promise failed, 
Tomorrow will be another day. 





“Happiness” 

L. M. 8.—May I ask your readers 
to cite the author of these jines: 

To be happy is the ultimate aim of 
all ambition, the end to which every 
enterprise and labor tend, and of 
which every desire prompts to prose- 
cution. 


ANSWERS 


“Madder Music” 
SINCLAIR HERTELL, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—The 
poem containing the lines, ‘I 
@ cried for madder music and 
for stronger wine,”’ for which L. P. 
asks in your issue of og 23, is from 
Ern wson's poem entitled ‘‘Non 
Sum Qualis Eram Bonae Sub Regno 
Cynarae,”’ and may be found in the 
last of the four stanzas. Dowson's 
poems are published in the Modern 
Library Series (Boni & Liveright, 
New York), and this one is contained 
in Stevenson’s “Home Book of 
Verse’’ (Holt). 
A great many readers contributed 
copies of the poem and a 


don. It is possible that some of the} 
music publishers in New York may 
have it. 

Miss Louella D. Everett, 
Mass., and Alice Jackson Shaw, Ro- 
wayton, Conn., sent in copies of the 
song, one of which has been for- 
warded to E. D. It is too long for, 
publication here. 


“Live for Something” 
ANON YMOUS—The following poem | 
in answer to the request of S. A. in| 
these columns of May 9 has been re- ! 
ceived. A copy has been sent to our | 
correspondent : 


LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 
By Robert Whitaker. 





And that purpose keep in view; 
Drifting like a helmless vessel, 
Thou canst ne’er to life be true. 


ocean, 

If some star had been their guide, 
Might have now been riding safely, 

But they drifted with the tide. ~- 
Live for something, and live ear- 

nest, 

Though the work may humble be, 
By the world of men unnoticed, 

Known alone to God and thee 
Every act has priceless value 

To the architect of fate; 
‘Tis the spirit of thy doing 

That alone will make it great. 


Are thy watchers in the strife, 
And above the smoke and conflict 
Gleams the victor’s crown of life. 
Live for something; God has given 
Freely of His stores divine; 
Richest gifts of earth and heaven, 
If thou willest, may be thine. 
“Evolution of T. R.” 
HARRIET RAUNER, N. Y.—In 
answer to G. R.’s request of May 16 
I send the poem which I found in 





sent in information as to where it 
| may be found, but we have not space 
to print their names. A copy has 
been forwarded to our correspondent. 


“My Kisses” 

VIRGINIA BREEN, Chariotte, N. 
C.—Answering L. D. in your issue of 
May 16, the poem containing the 
verses : 
My kisses have not stained the rose, 

That nature h thy lips 
But still thy breath with nectar flows 

For each enraptured soul to sip 
may be found in any volume of 
Thomas Moore’s works. Miss Breen 
did not mention the title of the poem. 


“Horses and Vehicles” 
JESSIE M. PARSONS, Cleveland. 
Ohio.—_The poem wanted by F. E. S. 
in your issue of May 16 is entitled 
“Fence or Ambulance,” and the au- 
thor’s name is Joseph Malins. It ap- 
peared in Child Welfare Magazine for 
September, 1922. As the poem is too 
long to print here we can only give 
the first stanza of the four. 
"Twas a dangerous cliff, as they 
freely confessed, 
Though to walk near its crest was 
so pleasant; 
But — its terrible edge there had 


P’ 
A duke and full many a peasant. 
So the people said something would 
have to be done, 
pe? projects did not at all 


Some enbd, “Put a fence ‘round the 
edge of the cliff,’’ 

Some, “‘An ambulance down in the 

valley.” 

Miss Louella D. Everett, Boston, 
Mass. ; C. R. Staples, Lexington, Ky.; 
Dorothy L. Fitch, Metuchen, N. J.; 
Gertrude W. Orvis, Ocean Grove, N. 
J.; T. J. Connolly, Trenton, N. J., 
and James H. Rothschild, New York, 
contributed copies of the poem, and 
one has been sent to our correspon- 
dent. 





“A Child’s Question” 

JOHN W. ALLEN, New York—En- 
closed find leaflet with the anony- 
mous poem “A Child's Question,”’ 
asked for by J. S. G. in your issue of 
May 16. ‘‘Pi,”’ the name of the leaf- 
let, was printed by Thad B. Mead as 
an advertisement. In 1889 I was an 
apprentice in his employ, which ac- 
counts for my possessién of-it. The 
poem was written to form an inter- 
rogation point. The first few lines of 


it are: 
Mamma, is 
the sky a curtain 


but windows, made to give the- 
angels light? 
Natalie G. Richardson, Burlington, 
Vt.; Isabel H. Fernald, Bradford, 
.; Maud M. Galusha, Benning- 
ton, Vt., and Miss Helen E. Sains- 
bury, New York, contributed copies 
ree peas One has been sent to 
. 8. G. 


“A Green-Eyed Yellow Idol” 

ROBERT FROTHINGHAM, New 
York.—The poem for which E. D. 
asks in your issue of May 16 is en- 
titled ‘“‘The Green Eye of the Yellow 
God’’—a London music hall song 
written 4 4 J. Milton Hayes and Cuth- 
bert Clarke, and published by Reyn- 
olds & Co., 62 A. Berners Street, Lon- 








these some months ago as 
follows: 
ROOSEVELT THE HUNTER. 
By C. Leontine Stanfield. 
Many and many years ago, 
In earth’s harmonious prime, 
Skirting on paleozoic shores, 
Before a record of time; 
Lapping the stream in a greenwood 
dim, 
Or roaring the fronded wild, 
Striped and befurred, I growled and 
I purred— 
A royal-born jungle child. 
Tiger I lived, and tiger I died, 
True seed in the cosmic plan, 
Now after eons of cycles run, 
Upright I walk, as a man. 
Ethical science and modern cults 
In goodly store I hold; 
But oa tang of the wild still stirs 


y blood, 
And my striped soul purrs as of 
old. 


B. Taggert, New York, and Mrs. E. 
H. Smith, Woodhaven, L. I., also con- 
tributed the complete poem. A copy 
has been sent to our correspondent. 


“Rains and Roses” 
GEORGE D. CHESSON, Spring- 
field, Mass.—Referring to the query 
of L. T. L. in your issue of May 16, 
the following is the poem in question. 

which was written 
Mackay (Scotland, born 1814). 


YOUTH’S WARNING. 
Beware, exulting youth, beware, 
When life’s young pleasures woo, 





eart, 
And keep your conscience true! 
For sake of silver spent today, 
Why pledge tomorrow’s gold? 
Or in hot blood implant remorse, 
To grow when blood is cold? 


Refrain. 
If wrong you do, if false you play, 
In Summer among the flowers, 
You must atone, you shall repay, 
In Winter among the showers. 
To turn the balance of — 
jurpasses mortal pow 
For every white there “eng a black, 
r every sweet a sour. 
For every up there is a down, 
For every folly, shame 
eo retribution ‘janeus guilt, 
As burning follows flame. 


“An Arabian Proverb” 

E. L. BEMISS JR., Richmond, Va. 
—I believe the lines quoted by M. C. 
V. in your issue of May 16 are taken 
from “The Salutation of the Dawn’’ 
from the Sanskrit, author unknown. 
It follows: 


Listen to the Exhortation of the 
Dawn! 


Look to this Day! 
For it is Life, the very Life of Life. 
In its brief course lie all the 
Verities and Realities of your Ex- 

istence 

The Bliss ‘of Growth, 

The Glory of Action, 

The Splendor of Beauty; 





But Today well vel makes every 
Yesterday a Dream of Happiness, 
and every 
Tomorrow a Vision of Hope. 
Look well therefore to this Day! 
Such is the Saiutation of the Dawn. 
A number of readers answered this 
request and a € 3 of the poem has 





been sent to M. C. 


Boston, | 


Live for something, have a purpose, | 


Half the wrecks that strew life's | 


Live for something—God and angels 


by Charilea 


That ere you yield you shrive your 
h 





| 
{ 


i 





‘JT 18 one of the most gorgeous pieces of brilliance 


A that I have ever read. It is full of amazing and bril- 
liant satire from start to finish. Hecht’s wit at the ex- 
pense of both the police and Bruga is sometimes actually 


—G..D 


1 
| *‘Ben Hecht has come through 
| in ‘COUNT BRUGA’ with the 
book that must have been in him 
| all the while. It signalizesa 
mastery of the medium of the 
novel and an integration of Mr. 
| Hecht’s undeniable gifts. It isa 
superb vehicle for Mr. Hecht’s 
paradoxical vision of life. It is 
also an inspired ‘thriller’.”— 
John W.Crawford, N. Y. Times 
Book Review. 


{ fiendish, but it is always superb. First-class funmaking. 

{ I shall recommend ‘COUNT BRUGA’ eternally. Hecht, 
I insist, is about the most capable writer in America. 
You will never regret reading ‘COUNT BRUGA’.” 

. Eaton, The Morning Telegraph. 


“No better writing will be found 
in any modern novel... Itisan 
immensely amusing book. The 
book is one of bright distinc- 
tion.” 

—Burtofi Rascoe, N. Y. Sun 
“The book is a rollicking, Rabe- 
laisian satire.”—Keith Preston, 
Chicago Daily News. 
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New Novel by AMELIE RIVES 
(Princess Troubetskoy) 


A refreshing heroine, Celia! 
How a loveless marriage, a secret 
stage triumph, social success, a 
near elopement—and its sur- 
prising consequence—shape her 
mysterious nature is a story that 
is distinctly different! $2.00 


THE 
QUEERNESS 
OF CELIA 


By the author of 
“The Quick or the Dead,” etc. 


2nd Printing! STOKES, Publisher 
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The New Novel by Tristram Tupper 
$2.00 At All Bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 











CO-ED 


A Novel by 
Olive Deane Hormel 


A brilliant portrayal of a girl’s 


“Co-ed” has Special 
Interest for 


(1) The girl about to enter a 
co-educational 





(2) Her parents. 
(3) Anyone who has attended 
a co-educational college. 


$2.00 at all bookstores 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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Bargain Offers 
ARKS’ OFFERINGS: YOUNGS’ — 
Thoughts, and a Paraphrase on 
of Job; handsome full peatraight-grain 
morocco, large paper, 

edition, London ,1812; $27.50. Beckmann’s 
jer vf * Invent tions, _ Discoveries and 

b: revised 











b: Francis and Griffith; 2 vol ; 
full blue diced calf; Lond 846; $20. 
e! la ; Chronicle of the Ki of 
Norway; edited by Sam ing; 3 vol- 
umes in 2; morocco; London, 1844; 
$37.50. Histor Berg. gee over i 
ubert; 4 volumes; 
apeaney halt calf; Paris, 1795; a 
agg Age me nn cteg 4 volumes; 
ravi y en: mes ; 
full contemporary calf; Giasgow, 1803; 


$27.50. La Fontaine's Fables, with over 
100 full-page ae by Grandville; 
handsome full dark purple morocco; 2 
volumes; Paris, 1838; $37.50. Numerous 
other fine old editions of classical and 
standard —, first editions, color- 
plate a0 b beautiful books. Catalog 
u! 
tot ; and a 





volumes, H 

yvenson, 10 volumes, $9; 

of London, 10 volu umes, 

16 volumes, $7.50 Turgenieff, 7 

7.50; O. Henry, 12 volumes, $7. $0; 
2 ; Thomas 


Tal 10 volumes, $15; Bur- 
ton’ unabridged Arabian Nights, 37.80; 





Dia 4 er $7; — 
Fepys's ey 14 volum Lit 
BFS 26 
Muh! umes, 
‘hrough 11 vol- 
50. Madison Book Store, 55 
St. 


ums 
Bulwer Lytton, 
Ibach, 17 vol 





ds 

3.60; Miss Mulock. Fairy Book, illus- 
trations in color by Goble, $2.50; R. 
Stevenson, Fables, Herman illustrations, 
$3.50; a kett, Comic Blackstone, 
Cruikshank peg = 50; Brown, 
History of Am Stage, $4+ 
Eliot, Romoia, ‘Siust. with photographs, 
$2.60; eye re’s Hamlet, Roycroft 
po ge hea ill pT ag 2. $0; br , 

jus! 8, 

aon, color a 


rom espeare, 01 

plates by Paget, $2.60; Kingsley, 

Water Parables, ilust. in color Ib 

$2.50; Goldsmith, rted Village, Ab- 

bey illustrations, $3.50. New catalogue 
ready. Davis Bros., 83 4th Av. 


(CHELSEA ROOK faggot oo GUY 











standard, Surmichrast translation, inclu- 
sive it! large type on 
paper, well bound in “cloth: —— ged, 
fronti 10 ontain- 
ing over 500 pages (pu ublished at $25), 
$6.50 net; A Cycle of Adama Letters, 
edited by Worthington Ford, iilustrated, 
first — ($10). 2.15; Twenty-One 
ters Am! Bierce, first a 
limited edition ($2) 46c; O. Henry’s 
complete works, 10 volumes, $9.50. Let us 


send our catalogue you. Cheisea Book 
Shop, "365 West se asth at. “Chelsea 10461. 
MESSRS. DAUBER & PINE INVITE ALL 
booklovers to visit their most interest- 


p, where their large choice 
and rich), oe stock of Old, re and 
New Boo! all fields of literature may 


be leisurely inspected in comfortable sur- 
| gy ———- nope, fac. 
ube 


Pine ikshops, 
64-66 Sth AV-s , York City. 
_Chelsea 5670. 


pou STUDY COURSES, ALL SCHOOLS, 
all bj ia with text- 
books, lectures, &c., in fine condition, at 
1/3 usual prices because slightly used. 


money-bec! guarantee. 
Courses bought. Write io Agee agg aes 
prea call and 

Educator Service, Inc, W202 West 

rn St., New York. 
EDMANS’ SPECIAL OFFER—JEW- 
ish Encyclopedia, 12 volumes, $55> 
Simonde’ Dictionary, 10 vonuuses. $14.50: 
e World War, & 
olumes, % leather, he be; Westermarck’s 
History of Human Marriage, 3 volumes, 











book, . 
Pompton Lakes, 
’ ANY wre ON APPROVAL = a 


tised ag sent anywhere; 
iishers’ ‘pekoes. rehase — retunded 
less es it rotarhed within 

free.) Selfters. 4 
cokers, 832 Westchester Avenue, New 


PARK BOOK goo tng EAST 50TH ST., 
Se oy old ee 
door on ie mne 


Li 
— visitors raid, and call red nd tnapect eto 
°} 


bargains a ail times. "we bay 3 x: dooks. 
f beene CANA TIALLY LINCOLN- 
na, Western an 


d Southern local items, 
list 


ee Magazine, 





Confedrate. ” New = Texas and 
100 East 42d St., New York. — - 
OP FOR SALE. 
oom _senae in New York’s oldest boo 
ity of a ine moors for the 
Fiat party, Low rent; moderate invest- 
250 Ti 
S BOOKS A 


sistem cel 
tablfahed 18 ‘tea me wit 
SPRING CLEARANCE LIST. ALSO CAT: 
alogue No. 6 of ae gpg Press {i 
Shaner used ke Geen ares Yok | 


KS Ys aa heey ne 

85° Chen roomy Ag Mew te Ce re de 
am! Poenes 

Worth 6366—0368_tes1 
OLD BOOKG, INDINGS, 

osent Raitions Private Press Books 
Soin’ ea free. Misnalns L. Brown, 276 
a iow Yor’ 


ARGE CoLLEC or 


illustrated by Rackham, nae, 
Bosschere, etc. Gotham rt ¢! 
West 47th St. 


hooks St fr Cha Ww. 
a as cout, free. rles W. Clark Co., 


Advertising rate’ 12 cents a word. 





BOOK EXCHANGE 





Bargain Offers 


Bovks Wanted 


Books Wanted 





GECOND-HAND IRISH AND ANGLO. 





Irish books. Catalogue of over soe 
items now ready. Post free on reques' 
thedral Book Store, 18 Gresham ae 
Belfast, Ireland. 
O'MALLEY'S BOOK co- 


new books. Reasonable 

service. 
RRESPONDENCE COURSE TEXT- 
books bought, sold, exchanged; list free. 

Hanfling, 799 Broadway, New York. 


Literature of Other Nations 


(CCHAGNON'S BARGAINS — FRANCAIS 
Peints oor Eux-Memes, 8 vols., plates, 
Champsaur, Nuit de Fete, 
ates, $5. Pi 


t run, 
~ ga Grandville, Petites Miseres 
ewe 











boards, 
Ohtaseue, 5 
de la 


Avenue, Sen 8 
Als comle THE oe HUYSMANS, 
ee translation, limited edition, 
post free. Lists sent on demand 
ii * insures delive: 


we monthly French list, 
one year. Libr. du Palais-Royal, 9 
de Beaujolais, Paris. 











brairie Francaise—Everything in books 


and French magazines. Cards, Prints 
and Pictures. Mail orders. Information. 
Catalogues free evenings. 66 West 
Sist St., New York. Circle 0083. 


wey NEWS DEPOT, TIMES BUILD- 

i, 7th Ave. poe tag ~ eee ee 

Irish, Scotch, Fre German, 
Spanish, Danish, 


in New Oe: _Open pan ly 








( 
“New York's largest French ockeien. ” 
[NTERESTED IN FRENCH BOOKS OR 








Union Ngee New York. Large’ 
of Polish ks; all subjects. "Sues 
upon request. 

E FRENCH BOOKSHOP, 561 MAD- 

ison Avenue at 56th, New ois (Plaza 
4663) Tay eel in the market to bi 
valuable French books and. libra 





‘t 





‘ooks, ‘mus! ards, 
English by Scandinavian authors. Cata- 
logues free. Bonnier’s, 561 8d Av. 





10th St. Phone Lexington 
GERMAN BOOKS, = BOOKS, GOOD 


Say in English. Beyer, Inc., 259 
6th Av., between beth 29th. 


HUNGARIAN, GERMAN BOOKS, gg 
lists on request. Kerekes Bros,, 
East 86th. 











Bovks for Writers 


100] PLACES TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS 
Coe eS ting” Characte ee oY 
nmventing Cha; 
the Short Sto riage = i Recht 
Cat 


jogue. 

itorla: ai  Griticism and 
PP 

‘rhe Editor). Franklin, 





(fofmer po Ona 
Ohio. 


DESCRIPTIVE pomggesenne ped THE 
Writer's Library, samp! py of The 
Writer’s Monthly and on Boa I of Dr, 
Esenwéin’s famous forty-lesson course in 
Short-Story Writing free; write today. 
iome Cor: aes School, Dept. 

26. Srrinetica. Mass. 
Weve EASIER, QUICKER, BETTER 
By this easy-to-learn semi-short- 





= = for writers; immedi- 
ately ‘usa Folder? 
Ridderha: — \ ioe ldg., w York, 





a. MEDICAL. AND TECHNI- 
Books: French and German, a 

1 dienes of importations tis, 
‘estermann — eee ad a 8 ne Lemeke 


ural History ——_ 2 and sold. 
Henry Fiedler, 18 Vesey 8t: 








juyiig, 
cate with most 
Bensinger Corp., 


York, 
Stamps 


125 DIFFERENT DANZIG, HIGH 
Velen mt 50 — oes. a Siam, 
with ‘Tui Tronie” set na 600 hinges, $3. A 
w ty a . ° 

Place, Elmhurst, N.Y. 


15 ee St., New 








pow gel POSTAGE 38’ way d Us: 
unused, and German a 
paper) an a vag mounted in Docker size 
Friedrich sone, 


pone BY pm, 
oe ao STAMP NEWS TELLS 


eparing to. inewe —— = Uncle Sam is 
ample ‘copy f a. Wiettles, “Sosa Red. 


BRITr EMP’ O Rie 1840 AND 
with values to £1. 1,000 different on 
proval at yee kk. each; refs. please. 


man, Ombe Road, Watford, 


England, 
amp Coll Ey 
lector’ ine fo a 
tte for, for #1. 2 it Pat atoll te-Gublishing Co 


BUY 
= d off ¢o '- = 
foes rata SStata an o Coys, 184 om a 


Joven SHoteman 196 Weak aed Beets 





Cor DE FRANCE, NOUVELLE LI- : 


OMS & ERON, INC.—A CORPORA- 
tion with experience of vg years in 
New York City, dealing in f editions 
of Standa: Ay Ne Fy hg Be | 
other literary property, are the 
est buyers and 


and 
promptly ‘at our "eupenes by = 
pac In competition we "nave 
some of the largeat private abresiens 
have ar Beet can 
vincing ri 





pa 
BR gy afi 

, Boo! rt, 
Drama, "Architecture, Mi Medical, Christies 





8cience, Americana, Travel, phy, 
pce oe First Editi one: 
graphs or a ry “D r 
tative will call at your resid 
nd iene and if offer is Aapig = sn 
will = and remove 
cae in our automobile without at any 
or inconvenience 


to 
bell 9 your books until you have. sesuivel 
our offer, as you are under no 


tion whatsoever to t. Ma 
Store, 55 East 59th ftreet, 
wi Madison 


BSOLUTELY HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
for entire libraries and small collec- 
tions of books on all subjects. 
wanted: 


and all’ other literary property. 0Be 
ha ks for sale, owners, estates, 
executors, will do well to communicate 


with us, as our reputation aseures them 
a fair and satisfactory deal. call 
anywhere, pay spot ca vi 
books promptly at ou . All calls 


receive prompt and 
ou cannot afford to sell your books 
without getting our estimate. 

or write Dauber & 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
Phone Chelsea 0. 
mailed free. 


Bemme. 


near 
New catalogue 


BOUGHT IN ANY QUANTITY. 

Bargain Book Store, sigh, ag eon 

nd-h: tt 

complete libraries or small lots iy books. 

collection is too 1 small. 
eno’ reta 





nd remove 
te, ee" os call, Pavyaia 
ik Store, Inc., 79 4th Av., New York. 
Stuyvesant 4318, 
A, ®: WOMRATH,. INC., DEALERS IN 
Old and Rare Books, 


Ine., 


en PRICES PAID FOR FINE 


and rare books, Thoms & Eron, 
eg Chambers St., near B’way, N. Y. 





wit PURCHASE FINE SETS AND 


rare books. Guy Stonestreet, 507 Fifth 


Ave., New York. 





@ut-of-Frint 





y 


very lowest prices, 
for this service. 


1 
erature. 


for regular 

Library Service, I 
Ave., 
__10435. 


our large and choice 
——— our international connections and 


Phone 
mailed free. 


genealo 
tional 
zines. 


you 
without 
Service, 347 iT Bitten 
Caledonia 0047. 
QUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS AND SPECIAL 





mer’s Bookstore, 61 
York, Telephone St 


lease wan' 
shop, 146. John 
England. 


WE HAVE THE BEST METHODS FOR 
Ca 
1 


River 8t., Troy, N. 


QUT-OF- -PRINT BOOKS THOROUGHLY 


searched for and Bape as supplied at 
No charge or obliga- 
Our system locates 


ks "ot every. nature and ae 
tain 


=~ you greatly desire and cannot o! 
Genea! and town 

histories su 

lsh books, 

perfect sets 

a! 


a, sama 
led. ize in iene. 
rat editions supplied. 


ck 
1 mageninen supplied. Sexological lit- 
Send your list of xclogical ‘it. 
‘or immediate aitention. oe — — 
American 
Dept. t. 500. Fifth 
Longacre 





e100, 


New York. lephone 





QUT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS 


Promptly @nd reasonably a from 
stock or located 
ported 


free of charge. Inquiries s0- 


lielted: ae & Pine Bookshops, Inc., 
$4-66 


Avenue, 


near 12th Street. 
Pineises 5670. catalogue 


New 





SUPPLY QUICKLY AT MOST MOD- 
erate a Cg Ene and rare books. 
English publications. Na- 
phics, back number maga- 

r book needs 


w us 
National Bibliophile 
Avenue, New York. 


— 





subjects—An gay 


~¥ of 
ears of bookhant 


25 
Stam- 
‘ourth’ Avenue, New 
sant 2448. 
KS—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
ae By matter on what subject. 


nts. Baker’s Great k- 
Bright St., Birmingham, 





eats Rare and Out-of-Print Brute ena 
logues ma Odd Book Plan, 
14 4th Ave., New York. Stuyvesant 1636. 





UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS FURNISHED. 


Catalogues issued. E, R. Robinson, 410 


¥. 


Syrrialists 


~~: WITHOUT BUYING! RARE, 
out-of-print and unusual books ; 
lumited and subscription editions; transla- 
tions and reprints of — classics and 
contemporary non-fict itean: Books 
te CONGRATS wg added to o the ene 
the i interest of readers who wish to avoid 
the heavy investment necessitated by per 
sor~” ownership of such library. When 
writing for information and list of books 
kind’ state pation or profession. 


Esoterika Biblion Bociety, Inc., 45 West 
45th St.. New York, N. Y. 


gorge & ee ee TEACHINGS 














by mail; pon reir lessons in 
ology, Spiritual oc gg mysticism, 
ring tery. En- 


- Free 
of Rosicrucians, Inc., 
Hall Btation, New York. 

Pe a hn, ct As 

MASONIC - OCCULT - ASTROLOGIC. 
Books, Descriptive Catalogs, cover: 

each of these ee upon request. 

tail Store and Reading Room, 45 

John 8t., New York. | Macoy Publishing 

& Masonic Su 


LITTLE BLUE Some 5 —ONLY COM- 








Haunted Shop, 4 Lafayette Av., 
near Music, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

Odell. 

MASONIC BOOKS, MONITORS, HIS- 
tories, &c. Come in and visit our 
book shelves. Send for how y + 

aq & Company, 9 West 23d 8t., New 
York. 

HiSsToRIcaL MATERIAL TING 


te pioneer ee in the West and 
South; catalogues on a. 
gon Book Co., 25 West 4 
USINESS BOOKS AT THE NEW 
York biter Book Store, 90 Trinity 
Place, 34 Washington Place. You can 
benefit by the selection of our faculty. 

'IHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE. 
Rare wang State age xa, Old Laws. 
Se Swe urnish Rare Book Com- 
pany, Nassau St., New York. 
BOOKS ON BOOKPLATES, BOOKBIND- 

ing, Angling, Wales, Ireland, England 
and Scotlan Henry Blackwell, Bible 
House, New York. 








E WEST; THE INDIANS; coe 
history; genealogy. Catalogs on 
quest. The Cadmus Book Shop, 312 ‘West 

34th St.. New York. 


fy genet REVOLUTION, CATALOGUE 
of several thousand items just out. 
nye Book Co., 1873 6ist St, rooklyn, 





FAMILY ceca et OLUTIONARY 


War Reco E. H. Adams, 1655 
Crescent Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Rare First Editions 





modern; first 
sport; notably. i illustrated and color 


Av., Mount Vernon, N 
ODERN FIRST EDITIONS — BROAD- 


books ; 


Bi City. 9 salaphone Regent 8267 


Hoyt Case, 
York City. Regent 4468, 


SEND FOR INTERESTING CATALOGUE 


of reasonably priced rare books, old, 
editions; curiosa, fac acetine, 
ate 


a. 166 


side of new English and American 
ggg rag list No. 11 


upon 
request. taur Book Shop, 1224 


Chancellor St., Philadelphia. 
THE PHOENIX BOOK SHOP—MODERN 


First Editions, 21 East 6lIst St., — 
= t- 


No. 3 now ready. les on request 


IRST EDITIONS—CATALOGUE NO. 7 


now ready. Coples sent upon request. 
Madison Avenue, New 





Law Bovks 





or brief 


ished twenty- “tive years. Travel 

resentative will call if important. 
dress 8. Hook, 
lantic City, N. J. 
IALLAGHAN & CO., 


LAW BOOKS WANTED — EARLY 
Acts and Laws, all States. Send list 
description. Business estab- 


veling rep- 
Ad- 
Apts., At- 


DEALERS IN 
law books—We buy ‘and sell complete 


Weymouth 


Mbraries or single sets. 12 Warren Street, 
New York. Telephone Barcl 4 


lay 1 





will 
entire libraries or odd lots of the Stand- 
ard Authors in new or Ban ney 
Books on art, travel, history, A’ 
ae. Rote, —_ and Timived e editions. 
pone 3 and literary material of eve 
Our representative will je 
offer possi- 
rchases be paid for at once 
and removed without further delay at our 
nse. We have many branches through- 


to 
A. R. 
Br See oY 
Books WANTED—CASH; ogee ong 
romptiy. * Feeder a 


ra fee — 
= Sing * old 





removal wi 
Call anywhere 
have an entire } 
ther 


est 
New York. Phone Monument 


pe Ree See 
Books BOUGHT, ONE OR THOUSANDS. 
Full value paid; fair ee We 
do not haggle over prices. ks 
away at our . Particularly want 
ed: Rare © editions, 


“fine bindings, lim- 
ited —< first editions and books of the 
better 
4th Av. 


= &t., 


Schulte’s Book Store, 80 
Phone Stuyvesant 2550 (10th 


AcHEst PRICES PA 








manuscripts want —_ some 137 

Fourth Av., New Yor 

Lg ange POPULAR KS 

fiction and non-fict good con- 

dition, suitable for circulating Mbrary. 
Jeset prices. Send 1 Morrison Library, 
179 Broadway, New York City. 

Wee ee ae & IVES, COL- 


ored prints, sporting,- farm and his- 
torical subjects: also wf American 

silver. Mari Clarke, 1 Cambridge 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

P CA A : 
th f your salable 3 dis- 
lay new and old books for sale. Nik~ 
in Shop, 41 East 59th St. Write 

or phone Regent 3280. 

BAR ‘ S THD BEST 

Place to sell abl: ished 66 


books 
“i 8 ow r qearaten, We ite ‘FJ . Bart. 
x..* "Books bought and ak Lexington 


Advertising rate 12 cents a word. 


ett 








Professional Services 





garian, — = hag sags ese, 
R 


Hartmann, 
Nevins 50387 


TOO BUSY TO PREPARE THAT LITER- 


co! 
ca West. 


Stenographer, Hotel Majestic, New York. 
Your CHARACTER REVEALED BY 


writing and 10c. 
Dept. A, 


York 
i ASTROLOGICAL READ- 


your 


&c. 
434 St. Vanderbilt 


TRANSLATIONS teers AND INTO 


Danish, Dutch, French, German, Hun- 


ws 


ners Place, a 


ary or Club Paper? Addresses, Treat- 


ises, es, &c., arra: on any topic. 
Write C. L. Saperstein. 110, Atlanta, 
Ga. Strictly confidential. Rates rea- 


AUTHORS’ STENOGRAPHER AND 


typist; MS. of books and pl copied ; 
Reference; M Rebec- 
Address Miss Daniels, Public 


your handwriting. Mail sample of hand- 
INSTI- 


RITECRA 
hs 105 West 40th St., New 





ings, cree W. Sma ay nt inter- 
a By agg es Mb Go 


HOROSCOPE CAREFULLY DE- 
lineated. Full bs emerge sent on re- 
uest in a handsome let. F. 
tt Smith, Ph, D., Box 10 102, Buffalo, 





ExPenr TYPING — loca yp PLAY- 
Care 
Miss 

i a 

TYPING eer er open PLAYS, STO- 


hts, authors recommend my work. 
lly, beautifully ty typed; reasona’ 
Bloodgood, 51 West 16th. Chelsea 


ries; technical; expert ey 
reader; mi: Room 1202, 
+440 prootnee Penn 71 
ATHILD A 
The Writers’ "Workah . Inc., 135 East 
58th Street, New — blished since 
1919. Circular on 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHERS — EXPERT 


typewriting; short stories, i plays, 


Miss Jones, The s_esaiton. 7 West 


Workshop, 31 


Plays WANTED FOR BROADWAY 


of new writers ac- 


production. Work 
Fish shbein, Play Broker, 


Frieda 
104 West 424 St. 


EXOLOGY AND af gg rg roman 
Dns g catalog, 


10c. Book Lea, 
47 West 42d, New York. Established 1 


Marriage Records. Geneal Magazine, 
Pompton Lakes, New pean 


Cirrulating Libraries 


ENT THE NEW BOOKS, FICTION AND 
non-fiction pommel fees. Special Sum- 
mer rates. Broug! 
y parcel post fapeenal return carton), 
ot gyn in tt the United States. Send for 
kK list and rates. Morrison Library, 
— ‘ots, 179 Broadway, New York 


Printing 


BETTER PLANNING, BETTER PRINT- 














ing—C: es, booklets, advertising 
literature. Belge, stationery, 
school printing color work. All 
modern action. Wiliam 8. Rhode 
Co Main St., Kutz- 
town, Pa. 


ORS. WRITERS, HISTORIANS— 
Have your work published. We do com- 


plete job for y , advertising, 
. ‘or leaflet “Publishing Your 

Book,” F, H. Hite! k, 105 West 

8t., N. Y. (Tel. Pennsylvania 0590.) 


o nieein, a EXPERT’S ADVICE ON 
ublishing, marketing books, magazines, 
ool publications. directories. Consul- 
tation without charge. Write for ap- 
ee or information. Finkel, 15 
irview, Je: City, N. J. 
ee ee PRINTER—NEWS- 
paper, magazine, large books, school 
publications. directory work Buns storing 
the pages. sisal Maga- 
zine and Newspaper Press, gen Second Av. 
THE INTERSTATE PRESS—PRINTERS 
» School Publications, Pro- 
grams, Announcements, Direct Mail Ad- 
bane Morningside 8827, 300 West 





Press Clippings 








HENRY (ORIGINAL) R 220 
West 19th St.—Established 1881, today’ 
bing bu —— and best and a only a 


t, thus inourt a ser- 
vies noted th the world as the 
— ard of efficiency, 





FS for 100 ciepings. Order ‘when’ book is - 
sent for review. rite or phone Barclay 





Geueral Items 


WHALE SHIPS AND - 207 
very fine illustrations. Ilustrated cir- 
cular free Marine Research Society, 
Dept. 3, Salem, Mass. 
(CATALOGUE 1 ION OF 3 
teresting books sent on request. C. 
Gerhardt, 25 West 42d Street, New York 
Boors AND AUTOGRAPHS — CATA- 
logues free. R. Atkinson, 188 Pec 
Rye_ London, 6. K. 22, England. a 
oe an TRACED—A ICA; 
Authenti¢ records on! No cam- 
ouflage. Box 2629, Seton “2 


Research 


Coa DONALD Censeeeman. 
Cambrliee idee, be y The 9.2 4 Se . ae 
rT 0} 
Reed, Fastbou ‘bourne, ‘sussex, Bngland. un un- 














SCIENTIFIC ASTROLOGICA’ memorials. coats-of- -arms BY cther de- 

~ ings, interviews or a mall. Frances vent a nglish ancestry of “American 

Courtney, 110 Remsen Brooklyn, N Y¥. _— ‘harges proporti conte to 
involved. For prelim mary 





Caine 








RAts COIN BOOK, 60¢. SEND $2.00 FOR 


oc ase Bas Ser oe 


inquiry wl er any information 
$10. neues. | wihete letters will 


be be treated as confiden neat, should state 


Continued on — Page. 


























THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, JUNE 6, 


1926 





BOOK EXCHANGE 


Continued From Preceding Page. 


Aatographs 


A UTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES 
bought and sold. I offer collectors 








manu- 
scripts and documents of world-famous 





authors, Generals, sta’ niger ers, 
composers, &c. Send list of wants. 
Sample copy, “The So Bulletin, i 
a cata vat 

mailed free. Autogra 


cragne Dough Hien: 
est cash prices “gg oe er 
(successor to P. Madigan, sscoee ed 
1888), 48 West thn St., New York. 
AUTOGRAPHS WANTED, GOOD PRICES 
Ss be giyen for desirable eis writ- 
by Roosevelt, Wilson, Hardt Lin- 
Andrew Johnson, Zach 
mn Adams, Washington, 
Jones, Poe, H 
Mark Twain, John 
Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
Americans; poems, hymns and 
MSS. of famous authors particu- 
larly desired; miscellaneous collections 
~ purchased. Goodspeed’s Book 
Boston, Mass. 
UTOGRAPHS OF FAMOUS age ao 
for sale. ices 25 cents up. 
weekly lists on request. Adeline opens. 
51 West 49th St., New York, N. 








Binderies 


I SPECIALIZE IN BINDING THE NA- 
tional Geographic fisslng. num rs 





217 East 38th St. Lexington 
SEND YOUR NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 














eee me ge periodicais, for cones Be 
guaranteed binding, $1.50; request de- 
Scrtive Hterature. Eggeling kbind- 
ery, 16 East 13th. Stuyvesant OR 
CoRL 4JAIES, MACY & CO., 441 PEARL 
St., New York. Magazine, periodical 
and fine 1857. 
Back Nuunbers 





ATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, AMERICAN 
Mercury, Golden Book and all other 
magazines, back numbers and complete 
volumes supplied. Binding done. Amer- 
ican Library Service, Department 15, 500 
Sth Av., New York. Longacre 10435, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR BACK NUMBER 
newspapers and Wen roger or Back Num- 
ber Newspaper Shoppe, 1.487 Broadway. 
BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES TO 


be Prey at Abraham's Bookstore, 145 
4th Av. 











Art and Applied Art 


= BOOK 





- yg —FULL LINE 





Art Books, Prin Framing, Batik 
Paper. 882 #th py (47th 8t.), City. 
Open evenings. 

For SALE -CHOICE COLLECTION OF 
fine old Chinese porcelains. Details on 
request. No dealers. D 353 Times. 





Abie E JEWELRY AND SMALL ART 
objects. Alaquah, 638 Madison Av., 
ork, 





Maps 


LAN OF NEW YORK IN 1664. COM- 

piled from olde maps and documents. 
In many colours. Drawn in ye style of 
olde maps, as ye towne would appear to 
ye bird flying o’er ye towne in 1664 
pina te first — New York). 
thereon ye o 
fort. S ayladeaill, patlannen and others, 
ye bottom are regency d ire i one plan, 
14 by 22 inches, may he Tk 4 a nding 
$1.90 to = Bittner, be Irving Place, 
New York 











[Maenever you need 
anything in the 
map line, -be 
assured it 


















Second Printing 


JUDY’S MAN 


By Helen Berger 


The love story of a girl who 
makes her 


dreams come true 


$2.00 
The Penn Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 











The Cure of Imperfect Sight 
by Treatment Without Glasses | 
Price $3.00 
CENTRAL FIXATION 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave., New York City 











| 
| 
| 





Latest 


History and Biography 


DOSTOIEVSKY. By Mme. Anna Gregorevna 

toievsky. Translated from the Rus- | 
sian and ee by 8S. 8S. Koteliansky. | 
a: New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


{ 
! 
; 
i 


Diary and reminiscences of the} 
widow of the Russian writer. ! 


an STORY OF THE LITTLE BIG} 
IORN. By Lieut. Col. W. A. Graham. | 
bo. New York: The Century Company. | 


| 
‘ 

Custer’s last fight. The story of §| 
of the most tragically interesting and 
mysterious events in the military his- | 
be of the United States. 


i 

ATHERS OF THE REVOLUTION, By | 

Pe nilip Guedalla. 8vo. New York: seties: 
Putnam's Sons. $3.50. 

Philip Guedalla investigates the, 
American Revolution. 





Literature and Essays 


A_ CLINIC OF THE COMIC. ead eae 
Gilman. i2mo. Paris, Fra 

primerie Universelle. 
A new theory of wit and humor. 

EDITORIALS. By Lafcadio Hearn, 2mo. 
ew York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


| # 
| 


Collected articles written by Hearn; 
a} tor New Orleans newspapers in the 





Oy BM, Vii 


ae becfeage OF LONDON. 
a Brentano's. 


mo. New York: 
re gig 
Little sketches of London life. } 





} 


Poetry, Drama and Art 


ge NT ge ANU THREE SMALL 
LAYS. By Lord Dunsany. 12mo. New / 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, $1.75. 


} 
Four plays. lg 
jf 


paket AND EMBERS. 
Raymon 12mo. 
Thomas Setser. $1.75 


A book of poems. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF Pigg ere LYRICS8, 
Tr by endel. 12mo. 
New York: Frank- tly tiie. $2.50. 
From the thirteenth century to the; 

present day. 


ANCIENT FURNITURE. By Gisela M. A. i 
Richter. Folio. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $35. 
A history of aoe. Etruscan and | 
Roman furnitu 


THE PRACTICAL THEATRE. 
Shay. —— New York: D, 
& Co. $1. 

A aca ny for Little Theatres, Com- | 
munity Players and other producing | 
groups. 

DRIFTING LEAVES. Ry Frances “itm 
Turner. 12mo. Lewisten, Me.: Lewiston 
Journal Company. $1.71, 

A collection of poems. 


THE FORMS OF POETRY. 
termeyer. t2mo. 
Brace & Co. $1.3. 
Mr. Ceaser discusses the dif- 

gaa between ballads and ballades, | 


Ry Edna Den- 


New York: 





Ry Frank | 
Appleton | 


By Louis Un-} 
_ New York: Harcourt, 





Religion and Philosophy 


THB RBENEDICTINES. 
en T2mo. 


Edouard 1 
Greenberg. | 


By 
New York: 


A volume in ‘‘The Great Monastic ; 
Orders’. series. Authorized transla-} 
px from the French by the Rev. 

Liljencrants. 


THE, APOCKYPHA. 1!2mo, New 
Oxford University Press. 80 cents. 
Translated out of the Greek and 

Latin tongues. Being the version set 

forth A. D. 1611, compared with the 

most ancient authorities and revised. 

A new volume in the ‘‘World’s Clas- 

sics’’ series 


ST. BONAVENTURE’S SEMINARY YEAR 
BOOK. 1926. Edited by the Duns Scotus 
Theological Society. Pamphlet. Alle- 
gany, N. : Published by the students 

. Bonaventure’s Seminary 


Vol. X. St. Francis’s aan. 


York: 


Fiction 
THE CRUISE OF THE COLLEEN BAWN. 


By Rank soning ~ ya 12mo. vew Yi 

Chelsea How $2. 

An pe taco wt story. 

THE WORM OUROBOROS. By E. R. Ed- 

dison. Illustrated by Keith Henderson. | 
New York: A. & C. Boni. $3. 

A romance. i 


| 

THE MANTLE OF MASQUERADE, By; 

evart M. Emery 12mo, New York: 
E, P. Dutton & Co. §&2. 


A week-end extravaganza. 

THE FOUR WINDS. By Sinclair Gluck. 
12mo, New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2 
A mystery story. 


THE TORRENTS OF SPRING. By Ernest 
emingway. 12mo. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 


A novel vo honor of the — of 
@ great race 
MANTRAP. 

re York: 

A story of the North Woods b 
author "Ot Ctain Street.” “Bab 
and “Arrowsmi' th. 


By Sinclair 
Brace 


Lewis, 12mo. 
Harcourt, & Co. $2. 

the 

itt’’ 


AS _ A MAN 
STORIES. By 
12mo. New York: 


AND UTHER 
Denio Litchfield, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


sows. 
Grace 


$2. 
A book of short one 


UETTE. n Bate- 
. i2mo. philadelphia, Pa.: 
The Penn Publishing Company. 
A novel of society and politics. 
THE COMBACK. By Joe Mills. 
New York: J. H. Sears & Co. $1 
The story of the heart of a dog. 


BEATRICE. By Arthur Schnitzler. Trans- 
lated from the German by Agnes Jacques. 
Meg New York: Simon & Schuster. 


A novel by the author of ‘‘Fratilein 
Else.”’ 


12mo. 
0. 


Books 


THE VERDICT OF og RN. 


Liewelyn Powys. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.50), 


The author’s experiences in New: 

York. 

GRANITE, By a Quinn. I2mo. New | 
York: Harold Vinal. §2. } 
A novel of restlessness. 

MAJOR DANE’S GARDEN. By M. F. 
Perham. It2mo. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, $2.74). 


A novel of love in Somaliland. 


—, og GODS CALL. By C. E. Scog- 
mo. Indianapolis, Ind.: HBobbs- 
ina Suneene $2. 


A novel of wanderlust. 


Travel and Description 


THE STORY OF RAVENNA, By Edward 
utton. Illustrated by Harald Sund. 
i2mo. New York: E. FP. Dutton & Co. 


ye new watts in the Mediaeval 
Towns series 


Education 
| OPPORTUNITY AND Ot a Ra 
IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. By Paul 
Hanus. Cambridge ass,: Harvard 
University Pre 
The Inglis Lecture, 1926. 


HOW zo ORGANIZE AND HOW TO CON- 
yo By W. H, F. Henry 
Lev i2mo. New York, 
N. Y¥.: Noble & Noble $1.2 
wit complete treatise on pariiamen- 
heed simplified for especial in —_— 
colleges, and iy a 
| for the person “ms eo 
upon to preside at a oul lic meeting 
| or to take charge of a society or club. 


AN EXHIBITION HANDBOOK. Assembled 
Vv “pag ‘arden. — et. New 
York: . 8. Barnes: & Co. 
‘ad paseenvertied net Stecteatiel 
ures of the work in physical edu- 
“cation in the Newark public schools. 


Textbooks 
| TENNIS FOR WOMEN. -By Lou Eastwood 
Anderson. 12mo. New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. $1.™, 


With special ‘rece: to the train- 
ing of teachers 


i THE STORY OF THE 
oF fee a 
OF INDEPENDENCE. 
Cariton and Henry Fisk 


DECLARATION 
and THE SPIRIT 
By Mabel Mason 
Garton. 


One of Many Reasons Why 
Better Books Are Made in 
“The Plant Complete” 


COMPLETE MODERN 
BINDERY EQUIPMENT 
Equipped with the most modern 
machinery for every book binding 
function, our skilled staff produce 
books of highest quality at the cost 
of quantity operation. 


J.J. Little & Ives Company 





New York: Scribner's. Two 425-435 East 24th St., New York 
Patriotic booklets. TYPESETTING ELEC TROTYPING - PRINTING 
SR BINDING | EDITORIAL SERVICE 
Juvenile 
BUNNY BEARSKIN. Written by Guy 
Winfrey. 12mo. cn tye Mass. : 
Milton Bradiey Company. $1.4 


A book for little cl children. 





Economics and Sociology 
eh EMENTARY ECONOMICS. By Fred 


The Macmillap Company 
volumes. 
An exhaustive analysis of elemen- 
tary economics by three Yale pro- 


| fessors. applies especially to the people with highly active 
THE AMAZONS. By Emanuel Kanter.| brains and sensitive nerves. Have your Nerves 
12mo, Chicago, Ill.: Charles H. Kerr & 


Co. # cents, 
A study of ‘‘Proletarian Culture.” 
A MEMORANDUM ON MONETARY RE- 


FORM IN_ INDIA, By A. Ramatya. 
Se a Madras, Spain: G. A. Natesan 
>. 


book on the care of the nerves. 
people with sensitive and 


Government of the nerves and mind, ‘ 


NERVE STRAIN 


The high pressure, mile-a-minute life of to-day, 
with its mental strain, worry, anxiety, grief and 
ne is wrecking the nerves of mankind. This 


stood the strain?’ Read “Nerve Force,” a 64- 
This 


extreme value to “near-neurasthenics” and 
nerves. 
aided many thousands to -, control of their 
nerves and build up their Nerve Force. Because | 
the many valuable hints it contains on the contro! 

‘Nerve Force” has coms 


book is of 
It has 





PAUL von BOECKMANN. 
Author of “N Force” 


erve 
and various other books on 


H a 
THE POST-WAR EXPANSION OF STATE | bought by the thousands by large corporations for saggy ro indeed 
fs Sloat oe By iaremce Heer. their employees; it is recommended by physicians to ne gie ggg oR te ed 
tue ar Puree Apaanicaatern their patients and by ministers to their flocks. ta 


n analysis of the increase between 
1917 and 1923 in the cost of State 
government in New York. 


DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF AMER- 
ICAN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. By 
Thomas Harrison Reed and Paul Web- oa 
bink, vo. New York, N. Y.: The Cen- x 
tury Company. book, 


postpaid (coin or stamps). 


have gained 12 pounds — 


r 
and I feel ee 





read 
$3.50. up hope of ever findin a cues ae ye Fg 
— book of American city gov- | weight.” a 
ernment “I have been treated by a number of nerve 
a and ese traveled from country to 
Fy coun! in an to restore my nerves 

Sociology il. Your little book has done more for me 

THE social c ‘ee yo auD | iTS NAT- | theo all methods combined.” 

LAWS 12mo, on 

Baltimore, M4a.: The Willies & Wikies at Daan he eee, at See 
Semana: —. miei FEAR which paralyzed stomach 


Study of society. 


Nature 


foreign tanguages 


Nerves or No Nerves, You Should Send for this Book Today, Price 25c. p 


What Readers of “Nerve Force” Say: 


“Your book did more for me for indigestion 
than two courses in dieting 
“My ee is now now regular agsin and my nerve: 
are fine. I thought I had heart trouble, but it 
was simply « case of abused nerves. I have re- 
read your at least ten times.” 
ven 


at in your book on relaxation 

and calming of has cleared my brain. Be- 
ore I was half dizzy sli«the time.” 

physi “Your book is the most sen- 


clan says: 
prevention ‘of mevrasinenis, 'T’ am recommending 
on Ai 
your book to my patients.” 





Write to Paul von BOECKMANN, Stadio 756, 110 West 40th St., New York City 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
TO THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 1925. 
Pamphlet. Chicago, Ill,: Field Museum 
of Natural History. i 





Pamphlets 
gg OF gp oak) FOR OUTDOOR 
PRODUCTION. By Ma: Brownell. 
Sec New York: 
75 cents each, 


"s Victo Aa personal a nena oy 


Pageant of the Waters; ‘The Choos- ‘ 

ing of Antaeus and Narcissus. “Double” Bex 

BE QUIET—I'M TALKING. By Max Ehr- 100 Double _ (teided) 
mann. Pamphiet. Terra Haute, a ales at 5 _ 


Indiana Publishing Company. 

Being conversations of Max Ehr- 
mann set down by Edna Smith. 
MARCHING DRILLS. Arranged by John 

Richards. Pamphlet. New York: A. 8. 

Barnes & Co, $1. 

Dramatized rhythm, 
school children. 
"avec eine 

isge | le. 

N. C.: brady Pri 

A humo 
MEMORANDUM ON THE TEACHING OF 

HISTORY. Pamphlet. Cambridge, Eng- 
land: Cambridge University Press. 

Issued fy J the aereseetes Associa- 
tion of m— -eaaaed Masters in Second- 
ary 


plays ender), Blue (Tur 


for 

ON FLORID 

——— Statesville, 
Company. 


rg? TEU US (1) Single aM 
ating 


) What you want on 
fe anit ‘desire ) 3) Ww 
fe st of the Miss. ‘and 











PAPER COLORS: Bisque (light sand), Peari i gg oon French grey), Orchid (light lay- 


queise), 


MARKING seme sracspidly pe Brown, Purple, 
Gold, aa’ Bi 10% extra ” 


» Color 
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Some of the Courses Included in 





The Home Study Curriculum 
Accounting History 
Art Italian 
Astronomy Literature 
Banking American 
Bookkeepi Biblical 
Business Administration a 
usiness i Compara’ 
Pseras Law Current 
Business Mathematics English 
Business Organization French 
Business Statistics — 
Child Psychology Italian 
Composition Juvenile 
Dramatic — ‘ 
Elementary English arg 
English, Fundamentals of Spanish 
— Magazine Articles 
prt Mathematics 
Latin Prose 
: — | Drawing 
oe Poetry e 
seerx ie Philesophy- 
Spanis Photoplay Composition 
Contemporary Novel sychology 
Drafting Public Speaking 
Drama Religion 
ics Secretarial Studies 
Fino ae” 
t 
Foch a 
Grammar Pe Composition 




















ick Scheel and Colles Pooseratery 


The Columbia University Home Study curriculum includes 
courses offering the equivalent of four years of High School 
study. a > — “al Colles od need of those — 
require 00! reparatory training but 
who can not conveniently undertake classroom work. Send 
for special bulletin. 








‘The list above does not include all of the courses now being 
offered for home —_ If the subject in whi you are 
interested is not in the list, mention it when writing for 
information. 





' COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
University Extension—Home Study Dept. 
New York, N. Y. 


! 

1 

Please send me full information about Columbia t 

University Home Courses and their conduct. 

I am interested in the following subject: I 
1 
| 


POUeePERUEEPE OEE E CECE eee eee ees 


Natt. cv icoucansschaperaeessastusasesiessuae | 
Street and Number......ccccescccccccsccocces I 
City and State... cecccceccecccess ie éeiss 1 
Occupation pb ennsonnbeeell Svisoeneerecepocree 





<< = = 


or in part, in their homes. 


tia Courses at Home 
ly 


Perhaps this is the opportunity you have been waiting for. 
Columbia University now offers to serve men and women 
who must obtain their collegiate instruction, either entirely 


ee ae 





You need no longer deny yourself the advantages of college education just because residence study is impossible. 
At your own convenience, in your spare time at home, you may now take up the study_of the subjects you feel 
you need to acquire a wider culture or greater business or professional effectiveness, for Columbia University’s 


educational work has been extended to those who find it necessary, or preferable, to study at home. 


Columbia University 


These courses have been pted by Columbi 
structors to the special requirements > mail instruction, iene 


in a few special branches they are the direct outgrowth of equiva- 
lent residence courses, and are prepared in < tion with the 


Pr r 





eS 





Home Study Courses 


instructor who teaches the subject in the classroom. The Home 
Study Department is just as much a part of the University’s work 
as s on campus, and Home Study courses are planned 
and conducted to meet the full requirements of the University's 





The Personal Attention of Members 
of the University’s Teaching Staff 


Every student who registers for a Columbia University Home 
Study Course conducts his work under the personal direction of a 
University instructor. Direct contact is maintained between student 
and instructor throughout the entire course and the attention given 
to the student is just as lete and I as it is for the 


r Ls 





campus student. The instructor guides his study, personally cor- 

rects his papers, offers constructive criticism of his work, and 

— assistance to. the student's own particular problems. es 

close p tween student and teacher enables 

one one ae registers to get the most practical benefit «from his 
y 





Every Course Adjusted to the Individual Needs of Each Student 


Columbia Home Study Courses are not sone and arbitrary common 
denominators for all students. While each course is to 


needs of each student. The instructor adjusts the course and em 





cover all basic material essential to a full oe atte os of the 


subject, there is sufficient elasticity to adapt it to the individual 


h the proper parts of it in the light of his knowledge of the 
student's interests and objectives so that it may best serve the 
student's purpose. ‘ 


Special Advantages of Home Study 


While the University does not contend that home study is as de- 
sirable for certain purposes as classroom work,'it recognizes that 
the student who can not easily adapt himself to the mechanical 

of the cla often does better when he can analyze 
his problems quietly alone. For many, also, the possibility of 
adjusting study hours to the other demands on time and energy is 





Fees Payable in Convenient Amounts 
For those men and — who feel a genuine desire for the benefits to be appaag through 
Courses, tr 


Columbia's Home Stu 


a distinct advantage offered under home study conditions. 

By its very nature home study must be thorough. The student 
prepares and submits for inspection every lesson in the course; and, 
whereas a classroom lecture is addressed to a large group, a letter 
of criticism and suggestion is — to the student himself and 
in it no one else need be considered 





the University wants to make 


as possible. Arrangements may be made to distribute fee recut map positon ‘meotha, 


Write for Full Information 


You will want ta know more about the scope and conduct of Columbia's Home Study 
Courses. The University is prepared to send full information on request. 


at the left. 


desirous of serving you as fully as p 





ficial, 
whatever. 


Columbia University 


University Extension—Home Study Department 


New York 


If you care to write a letter briefly outlining your educational needs and 
interests it will enable the instructors to offer helpful suggestions. The University is 
, will wel the opportunity to consider your 

rticalar educational problems and will pot you as to the courses that would be most 
ben You may receive this prelimimary assistance without assuming any obligation 


the coupon 















































